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Polly Toynbee on: 



Ian King on: 


Predators move 

in on UK firms 

Finance, page 15 


‘No road is worth these lives’ 



Jason Quinn (left) eight last weds, who died with brothers Mark (centre) aged nine, and Richard, 10 (right). Lee, aged 13 (standing) was staying with his grandmother when the arsonists struck 


Catholic mother 
target of arsonists 


John Mufiln 
Ireland Correspondent 


J ASON Quinn cele- 
brated his eighth 
birthday last Tues- 
day. As a treat, his 
mum allowed h i m 
to sleep out with 
five mends. They put up a 
two-man tent and crammed 
inside. They ate chocolate 
and munched sweets. They 
scared each other with ghost 
stories, giggling deep into the 
night before falling asleep. 

Chrissie Quinn, aged 29, 
had given her youngest boy 
money for bis birthday. He 
used it to buy a pair of 
trainers. 


He was wearing them on 
Saturday, as he tore around 
with his friends, searching , 
for wood for the Camany es- 
tate’s June ll bonfire. They 
stopped for chips, and then 
watched entranced as the 
flames leapt into the sky. 

He knew nothing about the 
the fi re be ing a celebration of 
King William HTs victory at 
the Battle of the Boyne in 1600 
over the Catholic forces of 
James XT. He was unaware, 
too. of the differences be- 
tween Protestants and Catho- 
lics; anri there are many 
much older and wiser who 
still struggle to firthom it out 

Yesterday the ashes of the 
bonfire were stffl smoulder- 
ing. Jason was dead. So too 


were his brothers, Richard, 
10, and nine-year-old Mark, 
murdered in their beds. 

They were victims of a pet- 
rol-bomber who struck at 4am 
yesterday. Tensions have 
been building for a week after 
secur i ty f orces enforced a ban 
on a Orange Order march 
down through a Catholic area 
in Portadown. The march 
takes 15 minutes, and for that, 
three children are now dead. 

William Bingham, chaplain ' 
to the Orangemen in Co Ar- 
magh, and a key figure, led 
the calls for the week-long 
protests to be aband o n ed . A 
march down the nationalist 
Garvaghy Road in the shadow 
of the coffins of three young 
children would be a hollow 
victory 

David r-imble. First Minis- 
ter, an*i a long-time backer of 
the Orangemen called on 
them to leave Drumcree. He 
said simply: .“No road is 
worth these lives.” 

Jason, according to one 
neighbour, had tried to es- 





cape He bad screamed: “My 
feet are burning. My feet are 
burning." 

Ms Quinn, who managed to 
get. otd, stood in hysterics 
with a family friend, Chris- 
tine Archibald, 18, who had 
been visiting. They were suf- 


fering from smoke Inhalat ion 

She coughed the same mes- 
sage over and over. “Get a 
ladder. Get a ladder. My 
weans [Children] are in there. 
My weans are in there.” 
Raymond Craig, 31, her new 
boyfriend, who was also in 
the house, made heroic efforts 
to try to save the boys. He 
scrabbled on to the back doot 
porch, sending tiles tumbling 
as he reached the window, 
and sent his fist through it 
He cut himself badly and 
dropped the blue towel 
wrapped around his face to 
combat the intense heat He 
was too late. 

Firefighters raced up the 
staiis, fearing for Ms Quinn’s 
fourth son. But Lee, 13, had 
gone off to stay with her 
mother, Irene Quinn, whose 
own house was Qrebombed 
the other night 
Ms Quinn lay in hospital 
yesterday. She was suffering 
from little more than smoke 
inhalation a nd the wish that 
she had perished along with 


her boys. She was unwilling 
to speak, unable to move. 

Her cousin, Shirley Patton. 
30, explained: ■‘She is there in 
body but somewhere else in 
spirit She knows what has 
happened, but she is totally 
out of it How could you ever 
recover from something as 
terrible as this?” 

The arsonists who targeted 
Chrissie Quinn, apparently in 
defence of the right of Orange- 
men to march at Drumcree, 
did so because she was a 
Catholic. Worse: she was 
bringing her sons up as 
Protestant 

Ms Quinn comes from a 
long line of mixed marriages. 
Her father is Catholic and her 
mother is a Protestant And 
her maternal grandmother 
was as Catholic who married 
a Protestant 

The Carnany estate, com- 
pleted 22 years ago, is maybe 
90 per cent Protestant com- 
pared with the 7525 split 
throughout Ballymoney, 40 
miles north west of Belfast 


But there has never been any 
sectarianism there, until this 
week. Five Catholic famili es 
received a Christmas card on 
Saturday. Along with each, 
was sait a single bullet 

Ms Quinn and her sons h^d 
a tough life of it They had to 
leave the estate two years ago 
after John Dillon, their moth- 
er's husband, was ordered out 
by the Ulster Freedom Fight- 
ers. Locals said the dispute 
was drugs-related. 

The fa m i l y went to Por- 
trush. a few miles up the road 
on the Co Antrim coast Rut 
they were ordered out and 
went to live in England. 

The marriage fell apart and 
the couple separated. Ms 
Quinn, reverting to her 
maidon name, came back to 
the estate. They only moved 
into the bouse devastated by 
fire on Thursday. 


Ulster: United in grist pages 
2-3; Ian ARJten, page 12; 
le a d er comment and 
Letters, page 13 


‘A 15-minute ■ 
walk down 
Garvaghy 
Road would 
be. . .in the 
shadow of the 
coffins of three 
En little boys who 
wouldn’t even 
know what the 
Orange Order 
is about. 

No road is 
worth a life’ 

William Bingham, 
Orange Order's 
county chaplain 
for Armagh 


‘The only way 
in which the 
Portadown 
brethren can 
disassociate 
themselves 
from these 
murders ... is 
to come down 
off the hill’ 

David Trimble 
First Minister 

‘It’s absolutely 
heartbreaking 
that three 
young children 
lose their lives 
in this way, 
an act of 
barbarism’ 

Tony Blair 


On top of the 
world: French 
flair leaves 
Brazil stunned 


Jon Henley on a suipiise victory 


F rance won the world 
Cup for the first time in 
their history last night, 
with a convincing 2-0 vic- 
tory over the holders Brazil. 

The 75,000 Cans in the 
Stade de France erupted 
into a patriotic frenzy of 
celebrations as captain Di- 
rtier Deschamps held aloft 
the World Cup trophy — 
and the nation- embarked 
on a party to end ' all 
parties. ■ 

Two first-half goals from 
Zinedine Wrianp pot the 
hosts in a comfortable posi- 
tion — and they clung on in 
the second half, despite 
"being reduced to 10 men, 

with die sending off of de- 
fender Marcel DesafUy for 
a second bookable o ffence. 

Brazil gave an off-colour 
performance, with a low- 


key game from striker 
Ronaldo. He had been 
struggling with an anfcia in- 
jur y, an d was listed as a 
substitute — but 45 minutes 
before kick off he was 
passed fit after tests in hos- 
pital. World Cup organisers 
Fife accepted Brazil’s ex- 
planation for needing to 
change the team sheet. 

No French team had ever 
contested a World Cup 
final, and this was the first 
time a host nation had 
feced the holders for a tro- 
phy that a Frenchman, 
Jules Rlmet, invented. 

Cars packed the boule- 
vards, horns blaring and 
tricolores fluttering. Be- 
fore the match there had 

been a carnival atmosphere 
on cafe terraces throughout 
Paris as French and Brazil- 


ian Cans embraced under 
the eyes of waiters whose 
faces were painted red. 
white and blue. 

The success of France’s 
multi-racial team on the 
field, and their unprece- 
dented level of support off 
it, have sparked a sense of 
unity in a country that has 
grappled with recession 
and unemployment, racial 
and social divides, and the 
loss of old world certainties 
that it did much to shape. 

According to a poll yester- 
day. 72 per cent of France's 

60 million citizens were 
planning to descend on to 
the streets to celebrate if les 
Blens beat BraziL 

A Sunday newspaper 
printed dozens of hand- 
written notes to the team 
from politicians and show- 


biz personalities. “Brazfi- 
France: a dream final.” 
wrote the prime minister, 
Lionel Jospin. “This eve- 
ning. all of France is be- 
hind you.” 

The team will parade 
down the Champs-Elysees 
in an open-topped bus this 
afternoon to the Arc de 
Triomphe, and will be pre- 
sented to President Jacques 
Chirac at the Elys fee Palace 
on Tuesday. 

“This kind of thing hap- 
pens once in a lifetime,” 
said Noelle Chesnais, a 32- 
year-old social worker. 
‘Tor all France to come 
together like this, around a 
team of so many colours 
that represents our future 

— you have to celebrate it” 


Sports section, page 1 7 



Zi dan e celebrates after scoring France’s first goal photograph chahles platiau 
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Ulster: United in grief 


Monday July 13 1998 

‘There are many decent 
Orangemen who will not 
allow these colours to be 
brought into the gutter’ 



Drumcree protest goes on 


Unionists divide 
Orange Order 


Rory Carroll 


T HE Unionist es- 
tablishment split 
the Orange Order 
last night, on the 
eve of its climac- 
tic march today, 
by pleading for the Drumcree 
protest to be abandoned after 
loyalist fire bombers mur- 
dered three children. 

But last night the leaders of 


the Drumcree protest voted to 
ignore the pressure and “con- 
tinue indefinitely”. 

Earlier Protestant politi- 
cians, clergymen and Orange 
leaders said a parade down 
the Catholic Garvaghy Road 
was not worth the deaths. 

w illiam Bingham, chaplain 
of the order at Co Armagh, 
stunned Orangemen camped 
at Drumcree by telling a con- 
gregation: “A 15-minute walk 
would be a hollow victory in 


the shadow of the coffins of 

three children. 

"We need to think where 
we are going and what we are 
doing — and let me ten you 
there are many decent Or- 
angemen who will not allow 
these colours which we wear 
so proudly to be brought into 
the gutter. 1 believe the Or- 
ange Order needs to call oft 
its protests because we can’t 
control them." 

Robin Eames. the Church of 
Ireland primate, joined David 
Trimble. Northern Ireland's 
First Minister, in urging 
withdrawal The Grand Lodge 
was meeting last night to de- 
cide its response, but the 
Portadown lodge said it 
would carry on. 

Orangemen were furious 


that the Parades Commission 
yesterday rejected a fresh ap- 
plication to walk dawn Gar- 
vaghy Road. ■" 

The next 48 : hours are cru- 
cial This morning's Orange 
Order parade down Belfast's 
Lower Ormeau Road could 
turn violent when police 
remove protesting Catholic 
residents. 

Police fear the marchers 
will travel to Drumcree after- 
wards. Pressure is mounting 
on the order to resume prox- 
imity talks ' with the Gar- 
vaghy Road Residents' Coali- 
tion. Dissident republican 
terrorists are believed to be 
trying to exploit tensions 
with attempted bombings. 

Mainstream Unionists’ am- 
bivalence to the Drumcree 


protests dissolved in revul- 
sion at yesterday’s firebomb 
attack in the mostly Protes- 
tant town of Ballymoney, 
north Antrim. 

Mr Bingham's plea quickly 
became a chorus. Mr Trimble, 
the Ulster Unionist leader, 
said: “The only way they can 
disassociate themselves now 
is to leave the hill at Drom- 
cree parish church and 
return home." 

Arcbishop Eames warned: 
“In God's name pull back . . . 
at the end of the day, is any- 
thing worth a h uman life? I 
don't know what way they 
will leave but I want them to 
leave.” 

A £100,000 reward for the 
capture and conviction of the 
bombers was offered by Ken 


Bates, the chairman of Chel- 
sea Football dub. Brought up 
a Protestant hut now a lapsed 
Catholic convert, he said he 
was seething. 

Police and troops have 
sealed every street off the 
Lower Ormeau Road in prepa- 
ration for today’s 8.30am pa- 
rade, which was approved by 
the Parades Commission. 

Residents hung black flags 
on lamp-posts to commemo- 
rate murdered Catholics. 

Two years ago Orangemen 
drove to Drumcree to rein- 
force their brethren after the 
Lower Ormeau parade. 

Jonathan Powell. Tony 
Blair's chief of staff, brokered 
inconclusive talks on Satur- 
day between Orangemen and 
the Garvaghy Road Residents’ 


Coalition. The Orangemen re- 
fuse to meet its spokesman. 
Breandan MacCionnalth, be- 
cause of a 1982 terrorist 
conviction. 

Yesterday he urged Mr 
Powell to resume the talks. 
Appealing to Orangemen, 
who loathe him. Mr MacClon- 
naith said: "We should all try 
to start to get a resolution to 
this problem, and the only 
way to do this is by engaging 
constructively by, if you like, 
starting to embrace one an- 
other Instead of putting dis- 
tance between ourselves.” 

Orangemen at Drumcree 
said they were staggered that 
Protestant leaders had ended 
up siding with a convicted 
republican terrorist, but 
would await the outcome of a 


meeting of their own lodge 
leaders. 

However, Orangemen aban- 
doned one protest — the 
“freedom camp 1 ’ ouside Mo 
Mowlam's official residence 
at Hillsborough Castle. Co 
Down — and left three 
wreaths, one for each of the 
murdered boys. 

Army bomb disposal ex- 
perts defused a TOOlb bomb 
found on the roadside be- 
tween Moy and Armagh, it 
was believed to have been left 
by breakaway 1 republicans, 
who were also blamed for last 
week's foiled attack on 
London. 

Three or the 10 people ar- 
rested on Friday in London 
and Ireland were released 
yesterday. 


Timebomb 
that blocks 
the road 


Obstacles/ The next hurdle is 
always higher but Ballymoney 
could be historic turning point 


John MuMfi 


O NLY 12 days ago the 
Irish News, the na- 
tionalist daily news- 
paper, was upbeat 
about Northern Ireland’s 
future. Its front page headline 
read: “Our Future Starts 
Today". 

Its optimistic note followed 
the inaugural meeting of the 
new assembly at Castle Build- 
ings, Stormont David Trim- 
ble. leader of the Ulster 
Unionist Party, and Seamus 
Mallon, deputy leader of the 
SDLP. were elected as first 
and deputy first ministers. 

There had been doubts that 
Mr Trimble, on the rack 
within the Unionist commu- 
nity over sitting in govern- 
ment with Sinn Fein before 
the IRA begins decommis- 
sioning its weapons, would 
scrape a sufficient majority. 

Politics in Northern Ireland 
these days is a case of concen- 
trating on stumbling over the 
most immediate difficulty. The 
next challenge can wait, but 
assumes greater significance. 

No one was certain the 
Good Friday Agreement could 
be reached until It was. The 
referendum brought an even 
bigger challenge; and then 
came the elections. They went 
Just about well enough. Ditto 
with Mr Trimble’s election. 

But. all the while the Drum- 
cree timebomb was ticking 
away. It had been a flashpoint 
for three years, and this year 
was going to be the biggest. It 
was always going to be the lit- 
mus test 

For Orangemen, there are 
principles Involved. They 
suggested that. In a mature 
society, people should be en- 
titled to express their cultural 
identity peaceably and reeled 
oIT concessions they had 
made over marching down 
the Garvaghy Road. 

They employed Sinn Fein's 
language of vlctimhood. They 
suggested the nationalist resi- 
dents oT the Garvaghy Road 
were intent on fostering a cul- 
tural apartheid typical of 
South Africa or the American 
southern states. The parade 
from Drumcree church back 
Into Portadown was por- 
trayed as a civil rights march. 

But Drumcree this year was 
something more. It was a 
rallying- point for disaffection 
not only with the Good Friday 
Agreement, but for the per- 
ceived shift of Government 


which helped make it pass- 
ible. It became the focus for 
sell-out accusations, and was 
the line in the sand for un- 
compromising Unionism. 

Tony Blair and Northern 
Ireland Secretary Mo Mow- 
lam's continual emphasis that 
this year is different and that 
therefore accommodation is 
more likely, because the ma- 
jority of Northern Ireland's 
voters have twice backed the 
agreement is irksome. It is 
precisely because the elector- 
ate have done so that the Or- 
angemen are now in their 
second week of camping out 

The true difference this 
year, compared with 1996. 
when the RUC reversed its 
initial ban on the Orangemen, 
is that the Government is de- 
termined. So too is Ronnie 
Flanagan. RUC chief consta- 
ble. It is inconceivable that 
they will be allowed through. 

To give an ultimatum in 
politics is dangerous, and the 
Orangemen have done just 
that They have also allowed 
their ground, moral and phys- 
ical, to be occupied by thugs 
and terrorists. To win would 
be a victory that shames 
them. To lose will be a 
humiliation. 

The situation now is radi- 
cally different from when 
hardline Unionists and loyal- 
ist paramilitaries brought 
down the Sunningdale Agree- 
ment and, with it the power- 
sharing executive in 1974. It 
was the last time Northern 
Ireland held much power over 
its own affairs, and compari- 
sons are inevitable. 

In 1974, loyalists In the 
power stations ran down elec- 
tricity production, causing 
frequent black-outs, while on 
the streets paramilitary 
groups built barricades and 
Intimidated those attempting 
to get to work. Now that unity 
of purpose is absent. 

There were signs this week- 
end that the Orangemen were 
losing heart as loyalists threw 
blast bombs and shot at 
police. They knew they were 
Losing control, and crowds at 
Drumcree were dwindling. 

The tragedy in Ballymoney, 
which could prove an historic 
turning-point, offers them an 
honourable exlL To march 
back to the Carleton Orange 
Hall by the way they came 
would go some way to recoup- 
ing lost grounds. But the op- 
position to the assembly and 
the Good Friday Agreement 
would be lanced. 



Flying the flags . . . many Orangemen decided to leave the barricades at Drumcree yesterday. But leaders of the protest voted to continue Indefinitely photograph sean smith 


200 years of failure to cuif> inarches and violence 


History/ Orange Order power 
forced successive governments to 
drop attempts to stop the parades 


Christine Klnealy 


T HE Orange Order is 
again insisting that the 
sectarian tensions and 
violence engendered by the 
marching season is a recent 
phenomenon. History, how- 
ever, proves otherwise. 

The recent pattern of re- 
routed marches, sectarian 
divisions and violent resis- 
tance to government bans has 
been all too familiar in the 
two centuries since the 
order's foundation. 

And, significantly, when- 
ever the Orange Order has de- 
fied a government ban on 
marching it has ultimately 
triumphed. 

The order was founded in 
1796 in Armagh, after a sec- 
tarian confrontation known 
as the Battle of the Diamond, 
in which 30 Catholics were 
killed. The violence followed 
a period of deep Protestant In- 
security at the gradual resto- 
ration of civil rights to Catho- 
lics (another familiar pattern) 
and within a background of 
heightened sectarian animos- 
ity and economic and politi- 
cal insecurity. 


From the outset, the order 
was a Protestant body, dedi- 
cated to sustaining the “glori- 
ous and Imm ortal memory" 
of William of Orange who, in 
the 18th century had become 
a Protestant Icon. 

Increasingly, he was 
remembered for his victories 
at the Boyne and Aughrlm 
over the Catholic King James 
IL The Boyne, in particular, 
was regarded as signifying 
the triumph of Protestantism 
over Catholicism, though Au- 
ghrim was the more decisive 
battle. 

In - the 19th century the 
annual commemoration of 
the battle of the Boyne on 
July 12 (though the battle was 
fought on July l) became a 
key signifler of Protestant as- 
cendancy. The influence of 
the order new lodges quickly 
spread, though mostly in the 
eastern counties of Ulster- 
Lodges were also established 
throughout England, Scotland 
and Canada. 

As the Twelfth of July in- 
creasingly became an occa- 
sion of sectarian conflict the 
British government and its 
representatives in Ireland 
tried to curb the worst ex- 


cesses. In the 1820s an Unlaw- 
ful Society Act was passed but 
it was largely ignored. 

As a result an Anti-Proces- 
sions Act was passed in 1832, 
which succeeded in limiting 
the Twelfth of July parades, al- 
though commemoration din- 
ners continued to be held and 
beds were rung throughout the 
day and the order itself contin- 


ued to flourish. In 1835, a gov- 
ernment inquiry said Change 
members had infiltrated the 
yeomanry and army and that 
the order was being helped by. 
Protestant landlords, mer- 
chants and judges. 


In 1845, as potato blight 
triggered the Great Famine In 
Ireland, the Anti-Processloas 
Act was removed, resulting in 
an immediate Increase In 
Twelfth of July parades. De- 
spite famin g and death, the 
marches a gain became occa- 
sions for sectarian conflict 
In 1848, a small and easily 
suppressed nationalist upris- 


ing provided the order with 
an opportunity to portray It- 
self as defenders of the Brit- 
ish state. It called on “loyal 
Protestants" to ■ arm them- 
selves. The situation came to 
a head on July 12 , 1849, when 


the local lodge decided to 
march through a Catholic 
area in Dolly’s Brae, near 
CastleweUan. Its leaders 
were asked by local magis- 
trates to avoid the route; the 
request was refused. 

The Grand Master of the 
Orange Lodge (also a JP and 
MP in Westminster), Lord Ro- 
den, provided the marchers 
with refreshments, including 
alcohol, and urged them to do 
their duty as loyal Protestant 
men. By the end of the day. in 
which they marched through 
the prohibited area, 30 Catho- 
lics had been killed. 

This led to the passing of a 
further act banning proces- 
sions in Ireland, in 1850. It 
was strengthened by the 
Party .Emblems Act of I860, 
but such restrictions were 
openly defied. 

In 1867, when William 
Johnston led Orangemen in a 
Twelfth of July march from 
Newtownards, he was ar- 
rested. But he emerged from 
his Imprisonment as a hero 
and was subsequently, as MP 
for Belfast, responsible for 
getting the Processions Act 
repealed in 1872. 

The growth of Irish nation- 
alism in the final decades of 
the 19th century saw an even j 
more militant form of union- 
ism emerge, and the forging 
of the link with the Unionist 
Party. The appearance of the 
marches also began to change 


with the Introduction of 
sashes, flute bands and 
drums. 

The parades gained in- 
creased sig n ificance in 1921, 
following the partition of Ire- 
land and the setting up of the 
Northern Irish state. 

In 1932. the Prime Minister 
of Northern Ireland, James 
Craig, declared at the celebra- 
tions: “Ours is a Protestant 
government and I am an 
Orangeman." 

But in 1935. alarmed by the 
growth In sectarian confron- 
tations, the Northern Ireland 
government banned all pa- 
rades during the summer. 
Orange Order pressure soon 
got the ban lifted: the Twelfth 
of July parade was accompa- 
nied by rioting that lasted for 
six weeks and killed 13 
people. 

In 1952, the Northern Irish 
government again tried to 
reroute the marches but had 
to back down in the face of 
Orange Order resistance. 

With the beginning of the 
Troubles, in 1969, marches 
became even more highly 
charged as the Orange Order 
repeatedly defied or ignored 
attempts to re-route them. 


A full report can be found at 
th« Guardian urabsH« 
wwwflMnflan ,rn. uk 

Christine Kirteafy Is an author 
specialising In Ireland 



Another victory... the Drumcree parade beats the 1995 ban 
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Ulster: United in grief 


‘Everyone in England 
thinks we’re ail bad people. 
We’re not, but we have 
to make our stand’ 



* 
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Tragedy 
fails 
to end 
defiance 


At the barricade/ ‘We can’t 
stop because those boys died. 
That would be weakness’ 


Rory Carroll 


S EVENTY miles 

away three children, 
lay dead and the 
Orangemen at 
Drumcree could not 
disguise their grief! Heads 
bowed, they stood outside the 
church in the rain saying 
nothing. Inside, their breth- 
ren prayed for God to have 
mercy on the departed. 

Stewards stopped anyone 
approaching the barrier 
blocking the path to Gar- 
vaghy Road. Now was not the 
time to challenge police. 
“Respect for the dead, 
please.” 

And they did respect Frank 
Jones, aged 87, whose time 
had come to be buried in the 
graveyard next door. After a 
long illness the grocer and 
former major in the Ulster 
Defence Regiment died last 
week in a nursing hump. He 
had served his community 
with distinction so it was only 
right that the protesters 
paused to marie his passing. 

The hearse wound its way 
back from the graveyard and 
business resumed: taunts at 
soldiers and police, inspec- 
tions of newly laid barbed 
wire and the gathering of fuel 
for bonfires. 

And the Quinn brothers? 
“Terrible, really terrihle, but 
we can’t stop the 'protest' be- 
cause those boys died,” said 
Dean Curry, aged 19. 

“That would be weakness 
and that's ■ always been, the 
trouble with Prot estan ts. We 
lie down when it gets rough 
and allow Catholics to tram- 
ple over us." 

Crouched at the mouth of a 
damp tent, he cupped his ciga- 
rette from the wind and ex- 
plained why three deaths 
could not deflect the 
Orangemen. 

“Everyone in England 
thinks we’re all bad people. 
We're not, but we can’t give 
in, we have to make our stand 
or the Catholics will keep 
pushing. The Republic used to 
be 10 per cent Protestant, now 
if 8 2 per cent. That will hap- 
pen here if we let it 
“The Catholics fight and 
fight and fight, but the Protes- 
tant are a lot more backward, 
they lie down. You never see 
the Catholics doing that" 
Curry will become an Or- 
angeman after the Twelfth but 
continue to be employed by 
and socialise with Catholics. 

Most Orangeman at Drum- 
cree accepted that the Bally- 
money arson attack was prob- 
ably done to support their 
protest, but placed blame on 
the Parades Commissi on. 

Permission last week to 
walk down Garvaghy Road 
would have prevented a week 
of mayhem and saved the 
Quinns. Orangemen dis- 
missed from Unionist 

and Protestant leaders to 
abandon the protest 


“We have no responsibility 
for what happened. We’re 
here in peace. Those deaths 
should be laid at the door of 
Tony Blair, Mo Mowlam and 
Alistair Graham [the Parades 
Commission chairman],” ga?d 
Mark, a father of two girls. 

Behind him radio news 
leaked from a car David 
Trimble. Northern Ireland's 
First Minister, had Joined 
Archbishop Robin Eames and 
William Bingham, rhapiafn of 
the Orange Order in Co Ar- 
magh, in pleading for the Or- 
angemen to go home. 


“Hah! I voted for T rimble in 
the [assembly] election, I 
voted for peace. But we've 
had six days of peace here 

and achieved nothing it's 

time for other measures," 
said Mark. 

His wife nodded. “Who’s 
Bin gham anyway?. He’s not 
the Orange Order, I’ve never 
heard of him before. We’re 
staying here tonight and 
tomorrow." 

How for should the Order go 
In its protest? “As far as it can, 
but it shouldn’t wigay in vio- 
lence. It doesn’t have to." 

Thirty yards, away tattooed' 
men gazed from two caravans 
emblazoned with , posters of 
Billy Wright, the murdered 
leader of the Loyalist Volun- 
teer Force. • 

Five Yorksbiremen hud- 
dled inside a tent topped fay 
the flag of St - George. 
Sqndcby ground gnd rhiTl 
winds' had doused their fire 
but they ate cold bean^and 
remained defiant- .. 

Opposing David Trimble. 
Robin Eames and weak-kneed 
Orangemen was . not a prob- 
lem. “We can do without that 
crowd. What we need is 
lighter fbel and bog roIL" 

Did they feel bad at the 
deaths? “Of course. Its awful, 
but Protestants have suffered 
terribly over tho last 30 
years.*' 

A Guardian straw poll at 
Drumcree revealed a unani- 
mous intention to stay and 
near-unanimous horror at the 
Ballymoney murders. Many 
had said prayers for the 
Quinn brothers, others 
claimed the firebomb was 
motivated by reasons other 
than sectarianism. 

Anguish at the deaths was 
tempered by a weary realisa- 
tion. “It’s the wors t possible 
thing that c oold have bap* 
pened to us. It wasn’t our 
fault but no one else Is. going 
to see that,” said Paul Crean. 

Such is the hatred for Bren- 
dan MacClonnaith, spokes- 
man for the Garvaghy Road 
Residents’ Coalition, that 
many assumed he was cele- 
brating the deaths. Republi- 
cans succeed by being hard 
7>nri ruthless; Unionists must 
do the same to survive. 

An elderly couple packing 
belongings stressed that they 


were returning home to wash 
and ehang g- ' 'We'll be back, 
we’re not running. 



A police officer standing gnard yesterday outside the house in Ballymoney, Co Antrim, where the three Qninn boys died in a petrol bomb attack 
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Loyalists target Catholic families 


Arsonists/ Any one of 1 30 
households might have 
suffered the Quinns’ fate 


John Muffin 


T HE ATTACK on the 
Quinn family in 
BaDymoney. Co An- 
trim, by no means 
came out’ of the blue. Ip one. 
week, loyalists have mounted 
more than 130 arson attempts 
on Catholic fawiiiM through- 
out Northern Ireland and any 
one of them might have suf- 
fered thesame fete. 

The Housing Executive, 
which deals with pnblic 
was, is rehousing -more 
than 70 families, mostly Cath- 
olic. Several home-owners are 


leaving their houses even 
though few have been de- 
stroyed. 

The loyalists' aim is to per- 
suade toe RUC to overturn 
the Parades Commission’s 
ruling banning toe Orange 
Order from taking its tradi- 
tional route back into Porta- 
down from, toe Church of As- 
cension, Drumcree. They 
managed to do so hi 1996, the 
last time there was a ban, 
after shooting dead a Catholic 
taxi driver, Michael McGol- 
drick, aged 31. 

The arsonists began their 
work before the Orangemen 
even left Carleton Orange 


hall, PDrtadown, eight , days 
ago. There were 10 overnight 
attacks on Catholic churches 
throughout Northern Ireland 
and three were destroyed. 

Among them was St 
James’s Chapel in Crumlln, 
Co Antrim. The 210-year-old 
church was the venue for the 
funeral of Ciaran Heffiran, 
aged 22, a student murdered 
by toe Loyalist Volunteer 
Force in April. 

The LVF is suspected of 
being behind the attacks on 
the churches. It is also on the 
front line at Drumcree. and 
other paramilitaries are in- 
volved lathe arson. campaign 
They have also targeted Cath- 
olic schools. Up to a dozen 
have been damaged by fire. 

But police were always 
most worried about the 
attacks on homes- Senior RUC 
of fice r s believed it was inev- 


itable there would soon be 
totalities but few imagined 
such a catastrophe. 

Most of those targeted live 
in predominantly Catholic 
areas close to loyalist estates. 


‘I was able to put 
the fire out in a 
minuteandahalf.lt 
seemed like an age* 


Gerard and Madeleine 
MulhoQand run the Marina 
Guesthouse on toe seafront at 
Carrickfergus, 10 miles north 
of Belfast in Co Antrim. 

Just around the comer is a 
large Protestant council es- 
tate. Hie red, white and blue 
banting is complemented by 


gr affiti praising the paramili- 
taries. The tarmac through- 
out the estate was pock- 
marked last week, the legacy 
of burning vehicles that had 
been hijacked and set alight. 

The Marina Guesthouse’s 
boarded-up front windows 
bear testimony to the three 
petrol bombs launched 
through the ground-floor win- 
dow early on Wednesday. The 
family has been unable to 
sleep since. 

They, at least, were pre- 
pared. Mr Mulholland, aged 
39. said: “We were awake and 
bad two extinghuisbers in the 
room. I was able to put toe 
fire out in a minute and a 
half ft seemed like an age.” 

Sean and Joan Dowds live in 
Collingwood, a middle-class 
housing estate dose to the 
sprawling loyalist Mourae- 
view estate in Lurgan. Co Ar- 


magh. Most people living there 
are Catholic, and it is half a 
dozen miles from Drumcree. 

Eight bombs were set off 
there late on Wednesday. 
Three of the devices" were 
placed on the Dowds' 1 home: 
Mr Dowds, aged 63, is a Cath- 
olic. while his English wife, 
aged 54. is a Protestant 

Mr Dowds, who has suf- 
fered two heart attacks, was 
rushed to hospital with chest 
pains. It turned out to be an- 
gina. His wife has multiple 
scleroris. Had the fire caught 
hold, she believes it would 
have been impossible for her 
to escape. 

Mr Dowds said toe Orange 
Order could not duck respon- 
sibility, however sincere its 
oppostion to violence. “This 
has fallen squarely on their 
shoulders. It was done on 
their behalf," he said. 


Splits emerge on consequences of "vicious act 9 


Reaction/ Leaders join in 
condemnation but not action 


P OLITICIANS and spiri- 
tual leaders were united 
yesterday in' condemn- 
ing the deaths of the three 
children in BaHymoney, but 
divisions soon emerged over 
what conclusions could be 
drawn from the tragedy. 

Tony Blair described the 
fatal arson attack as “an act 
of barbarism". He said: "Eva 
and -vicious sectarian mur- 
ders must not be allowed to 
triumph over the clear will of 
the majority of right and good 


thinking people who want to 
pursue a future of peace for 
Northern Ireland.” 

David Trimble, Northern 
Ireland’s First Minister, also 
condemned the “appalling act 
of barbarity” and called on 
the Orangemen to end their 
protest at Drumcree. 

“I must say to the Porta- 
down brethren that the only 
way in which they can clearly 
distance themselves from 
these murders and show to 
the world that they repudiate 
those who murder young chil- 
dren is to come down off the 
hm,” he said. 


The Irisb prime minister, 
Bertie Ahern, said he too was 
“deeply shocked and sad- 
dened” by toe deaths. 

pleading for restraint on all 
sides, he said: “Despite the 
pressures and fear that toe 
nationalist community, 
understandably, are experi- 
encing, I would ask them to 
remain calm , and that any 
protests during the current 
marching season should be 
carried out with dignify." 

The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Most 
Rev Sean Brady, also appealed 
far calm after celebrating Mass 
cm toe Garvaghy Road. “I call 
on people this weekend to real- 
ise that violence does not 
achieve anything.” he said. 

He hinted tha t any planned 



Ron rrip F lanig an: ‘ hlnplf day* 

demonstrations should now 
be abandoned: “In this atmo- 
sphere of heightened emotion 


it is very dangerous to be call- 
ing for people to assemble in 
large numbers on any side." 

RUC Chief Constable Ron- 
nie Flanagan said toe deaths 
diminished the significance 
of continuing political pro- 
tests and he appealed for both 
the Orange Order and the 
Garvaghy residents to take a 
fresh look at their priorities. 

Describing yesterday as “the 
blackest” morning he could 
remember, he said: “People 
chnuiH reassess their position. 
I think the loss of life of three 
children as they slept in their 
beds changes everything.” 

The Democratic Unionist 
Party leader. Ian Paisley, who 
is also the local MP, Joined in 
the condemnation, describing 

toe deaths as a “terrible trag- 


edy” and a “diabolical crime 
perpetrated by evil people”. 
He made no comment on 
whether the protest should be 
abandoned. 

Representatives of the Or- 
ange Order voiced their dis- 
gust at the violence, but 
Portadown district Orange 
Order spokesman David 
Jones said: “All the citizens of 
Northern Ireland are 
responsible." 

He said the only way for 
violence to be brought under 
control would be to allow Or- 
angemen to parade their tra- 
ditional routes — if this was 
not permitted and the atroc- 
ities continued, then the 
blame would lie squarely 
with the Parades Commis- 
sion, he said. 


The John Lewis Clearance. 
It’s like a sale, only better. 


At John Lewis Department Stores, even during a clearance, it's business as usual. 
For instance onr pricing policy, summed up by ‘Never Knowingly Underbid’. 


Starts tomorrow. 

means that if we find a local retailer offering the same goods at a lower price, we 
wifi reduce ours accordingly, even if their goods are in a sale. We still deliver 


JOHN LEWIS 

Department Stores 


free across a wide area. And whatever vou Huy, you can return it if you are 
not completely satisfied. The John Lewis Clearance. It's better than a sale. 
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Artist Harrod 
Blank 
prepares to 
take a 
p hoto graph 
from Ms 
customised 
Dodge 
■camera van' 
which sports 
more than 
2,000 

cameras. The 
Californian 
was In Bath 
taking 

pictures for 
an exhibition 
In a Drive- 
Thru gaBery 
In London on 
July 27 

PHOTOGRAPH; 
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Puttnam angry over BBC post 


Producer rejected as vice chairman says 
corporation needs ‘creative component’ 


Helen Carter 


L ORD David Puttnam. 
the film producer, said 
yesterday that his bit- 
ter disappointment at 
being rejected for the job of 
BBC vice-chairman would not 
stop him applying again. 

Lord Puttnam was the 
choice of the Culture Secre- 
tary. Chris Smith, an admirer 
of his film Local Hero, but 
Downing Street added other 
names to a shortlist for the 
part-time. £17,300-a -year job. 

Lord Puttnam said yester- 
day. “I am thoroughly pissed 


off. It is not often in life one 
feels uniquely qualified for a 
job — but this was one of 
those occasions. But I have 

not given up, I will apply 
a gain 

“Sir John Blrt [the BBC di- 
rector general] did a very 
good job when he was first 
there, but now it is over-man- 
aged and needs a creative 
component, and it is not being 
well led. 

“1 do not understand It 1 
get a sense that some oysters 
do not want any grit in them. 
I am bitterly disappointed, 
tha t sums up my reelings.” 

Lord Puttnam is thought to 



Lord Puttnam: *1 am 
bitterly disappointed' 

have been ruled out in discus- 
sions between the Minister 
without Portfolio, lost out 


when a powerful alliance 
formed by Peter MandeHson, 
the BBC’s chairman. Sir 
Christopher Bland, and Sir 
John. 

It is anticipated that the po- 
sition will go to Gail Rebuck, 
the 46-year-old chief executive 
of the Random House publish- 
ing group and wife of Philip 
Gould. Tony Blair's trusted 
opinion pollster. It is thought 
that Lord Puttnam. aged 57, 
whose films have won him 
Oscars and Bafta awards, feQ 
out of favour because It was 
feared he would dash with 
Sir Christopher’s and Sir 
John's style of management. 

The vice-chairman's job is 
considered vital in deciding 
which direction the BBC will 
take, and Lord Puttnam's sup- 
porters say he would have 


had a dramatic effect in revi- 
talising the corporation. The 
person chosen will also be in- 
strumental in deciding a new 
director general of the corpo- 
ration when Sir John retires 
in March 2000. 

Soon after he was made a 
working Labour peer last 
year. Lord Pu ttnam said he 
was keen to move away from 
films to education, and was 
passionate about the BBC job, 
which was held by the former 
Labour chief whip, Lord 
Cocks. 

A spokeswoman for the De- 
partment for Culture, Media 
and Sport reftised to comment 
on speculation about the 

rlvrira of vice chairman "An 
annniinppmpn t Will he m«A> 

between now and fhe end of 
tiie month.** 


Chaos fear over second Tube walkout 


Seumas Milne 
Labour Editor 


T HE second anti-privati- 
sation strike on the Lon- 
don Underground 
kicked off last night when 
thousands of Tube workers 
began a 24-hour stoppage. 


The walkout, called by the 
Rail Maritime and Transport 
union, is expected to cause 
greatest disruption to this 
morning's traffic. On the 
basis of last month's 48-hour 
strike, between a third and 
two-thirds of services could 
be cancelled and a dozen or 
more stations closed. 


The dispute, which coin- 
cides with the 13th consecu- 
tive anti-cuts strike by Essex 
firefighters, is over RMTs de- 
mand for job security and pay 
and conditions guarantees in 
the track and signalling parts 
of the London Underground 
operation due to be trans- 
ferred to the private sector. 


Talks with LU management 
ended without agreement last 
week and the union may now 
seek a meeting with the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, John 
Prescott to press for all Tube 
workers to remain LU em- 
ployees under bis part-priva- 
tisation investment scheme. 

Simon Sperryn, chief exec- 


utive of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, accused the 
RMT of “potentially delaying 
plans to Inject desperately 
needed funds'*. 

But Bob Crow, RMT assis- 
tant general secretary, said 
LU nwnagBTTwn t had refused 
to address the union's con- 
cerns in a “meaningful way”. 


Baby dies after 
attack by pet dog 


Luke Harding 



ETECTIVES were 

last night investigat- 
ing the death of an 

U-week old girl who 

was savaged by her parents’ 
Alsatian at their home in 
South Wales. 

Officers an d an ambulance 
crew were called to the house 
in Caerphilly, yesterday, 
where Cariy Jones was found 
with severe injuries. 

She had been asleep In her 
cot when she was attacked. 
Her fetter. Marshall Jones, 
who was sleeping nearby on a 
settee in the lounge, raised the 
alarm Her mother, Ann, was 
resting upstairs. 

Cariy was taken with a 
police escort five miles to East 
Glamorgan hospital in Ponty- 
pridd but was dead on arrival. 
The couple had been trying for 
years to have a baby before the 
birth of Cariy — their only 
child — inApriL 

Mrs Jones’s brother-in-law. 
Adrian Armitage, last night 
said the couple had been 


“totally devastated" by the 
tragedy, adding. “Arm and 
Marshall absolutely wor- 
shipped and idolised Cariy. 

“Everyone in the fomfly is 
shocked that something like 
this could happen. The dog 
was a loving fondly pet which 
they had had since an eight- 
week-old puppy." 

According to neighbours, 
the five-year-old German Shep- 
herd was well cared for, and 
had always appeared doefle 
and well behaved. 

Mr Jones, aged 38. a mainte- 
nance engineer, christened the 
dog Data, after foe character 
from Star Trek, the Next 
Generation. 

Mrs Jones, aged 40. is on ma- 
ternity leave from her job with 
a supermarket chain in Caer- 
philly. Friends and neigh- 
bours. many of whom had 
bought or knitted clothes for 
Cariy, were in tears yesterday. 
“I’ve known the family for 
afwnp time and my heart aches 
for them,” said Margaret Phil- 
lips. aged 78. "Everyone 
around here will tell you. they 
idolise foe dog and the baby. 


Druids rue lack 
of zest as bad 
weather goes on 


T HE mystery of the dreary 
British weather has been 
solved; a group of druids 
say they did not put enough 
pggginn into their summer 
solstice son dance. 

As forecasters predict a 
miserable patch of weather 
will continu e to blight Britain 
for foe next few days, the 
druids are doing their best to 
Stop the rain and hi gh winds 
and have already carried out 
an extra mystical dance 
aimed at bringing out foe 
sun. 

Edward Prynn, arch droid 
of Cornwall, said: “I don’t 
think we put enough effort 
into our sun dance on foe sol- 
stice. We only danced for two 
hours because foe weather 
was a bit dicey.” 

The druids* sun dance in- 
volves a ritual of sprinkling 
hot water on to an ancient 
stone circle In foe garden of 
the arch druid of Cornwall Mr 
Prynn’s bade garden in Pad- 
stow, Cornwall, and dancing. 


“When we first did the sun 
dance in 1996 it worked very 
well and we had a lovely hot 
summer, ” he said. 

“But we were dancing for 
four hours. On Friday we had 
another go when foe moon 
was out and we will now have 
to wait and see what happens 
to the weather. 

It is not like switching an 
electric light on and aft But 
We are confident it will work 
eventually. " 

Weather forecaster. Rob 
Bonn, of PA Weather Centre, 
said the weather had been 
caused by an unusual Atlan- 
tic Jetstream which was di- 
rectly over the British Isles, 
Instead of in its normal posi- 
tion further north. “There 
will be no sense of summer at 
the beginning of the week," 
he said. “It is going to feel 
colder over foe next few days 
and it will be showery, al- 
though foere ..will . be some 
sunshine." i 

Temperatures in the North 
today are unlikely to' top ISC 
(59 F), while the South will be 
slightly wanner at 20C (68F). 


“They had the dog for some 
years before the baby was 
bom. They would take it in 
turns to take the dog for walks. 

It was a good natured dog but 1 
suppose when the baby arrived 
it is possible it became 
jealous." 

Neighbour Peter Care, aged 
.jo, who has known the ample 
for more than 20 years, de- 
scribed them as lovely people. 
“They were ecstatic when they 
had the baby because they'd 
been trying for such a long 
time.” he said. “They thought 
the world of her. I just cant 
believe this has happened to 
them. 

"The dog was a real fondly 
pet and was well-behaved. It 
had caused no trouble and was 
a perfect pet as for as everyone 
was concerned.” 

Mark Jennings, who lives 
next door to the Jones' ter- 
raced borne, added: “1 saw 
them soon afterwards but they 
were too upset to say anything. 
Ann was just standing there 
crying her eyes out All foe 
family were in tears. 

The dog wns later destroyed. 



Tourists shelter under an 
umbrella and lookout to sea 
on the seafront in Sidmouth, 
Devon, yesterday. The poor 
weather sweeping Britain is 
expected to last until at least 
midweek photograph: tm cuff 


Drivers are being warned 
that sudden downpours could 
lead to large areas of water 
forming on roads. 

The last, time an Atlantic 
depression caused a similar 
unseasonal weather pattern 
was in 1980 18 years ago. with 
cold and damp weather con- 
tinuing throughout June and 
July. 
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The weather in Europe 


Midday today 
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European outlook 


Southern Sweden and Norway wB be 
mostly doudy with apeflo of ran and a 
brisk breeze. Hdsrtd will have sunny 
spefls, northern Finland wJ have out- 
breaks of rain. MearrwMa, Denmark wil 
have some bright periods, but It wU be 
generally cloudy with soma heavy 
showers. Max tamps T8-22C. 

Low Countries, G e rma ny, 
Austria, Swit z er lan d: 


It will be mseasonaWy cool and breezy 
in the north with heavy lowers and 
only limited stray spells. Southern 
Germany. Austria and Swttrartand w3 
start dry with some warm sunshine, but 
it wfll became here ea fnefy cloudy with 
heavy shewere this afternoon. Max 
temps 18-20C the north, but up to 29C 
n Austria. 


Showers acmes much of the north this 
morning wH spread southwards for this 
afternoon, reaching the Massif Central 
by the end of the day when some erf the 
showers w> be thundery. Further south 
it will remain hot and sunny al day. Max 
temps T8-22C In the north, but up to 
30C hi the south 
Spate and Portugal: 


Most parts wffl have another fine day 
with plenty of hot sunshine. However, 
the north wl doud over wtti s how e rs 
breaking out this afternoon. Max temps 
22C on the north coast, 40C intend. 
30C on the Algave and the south coast 
of Spate 


Another hot day tor tea whole country. 
H ow e ver the Dolo mi te s may sea thw- 
dery showers. Max temps 28-32C. 


provide a 

merit to coasts, but ft w8i be another 
hrt day on tee Manda and tee ma inla n d 
with few, 1 any douds and strong sun- 
shine aS day. Max temps 30-35C. 


Aroun d the w orld 

Yasttrttey's hlKilttiiM reports 


fiacdo S 24 75 
C 30 80 
S2B 82 
Amsterdam R 16 6< 
AOiens S 31 68 


BArst 

Beteei 

Bangkok 


Bsfng 

Belgrade 

Bate 

bermuda 

Bdnkz 

Borrt»y 

Bwds a uK 


Dussds 

aatapest 


F 15 80 
S T7 B3 
S 41 106 
F 33 91 
S 27 81 
C 24 75 
C 24 7S 
C 19 60 
C 29 84 
S 24 75 
C 31 80 
F 26 7B 
C 23 73 
R 18 64 
F 22 72 
S 29 04 
R 29 04 
Cape Town S IS 68 
CasaotancoS 29 84 
Chicago S 27 81 
Cops^iag a anB 61 
Cab S 28 m 
S 37 66 
R 32 90 
R 18 04 
S 33 91 
F 26 62 
C17 63 
S 25 77 
S 28 62 
S 25 77 
F 28 78 
Hcng Kong C 30 88 
hnstnxk F» 7D 
btetul 8 24 75 
JoTug F 14 57 
K.Lnxu C 33 91 
Kngeton C 32 SO 
Lamaea S 30 66 
Lh* C21 70 
LMan S 30 BS 


Dhaka 

Dubte 

Faro 

Ftarance 

Frankfut 

Functd 

Geneva 

atnaw 


Loxtan R 17 63 
LosAngtesS 23 73 
luxsrrtxaigOie 61 
Madid 3 32 90 
Majoea S 28 82 
Mdaga S 30 66 
Mate F 27 81 
M e fcoum o C 11 62 
MaacoCayC 24 75 
Man! R 27 81 
Mm F 29 84 
C 21 70 
9i 15 50 
Munlcti C 20 E8 
Na tot* C 21 70 
Naptaa F 28 82 
NewMi C32 90 
NswOriaaneS32 90 
Nswtork F 25 77 


S 25 77 
S 24 35 
C 18 64 
F 23 73 
C 17 63 
C 16 61 
F 13 55 
S 27 81 


race 
Oporto 
0*3 
Pais 
Pate 
Prague 

ftoodsa 

Rode Jen. C 21 70 
Rare F 2B 79 
Sa^evo C 28 82 
Axupamlti 26 79 
SuMdn C 19 66 
Snsbcug F 22 72 
Swtesy C 15 59 
TUMv S 29 84 
Tknartfe S 25 77 
, S<90 C 22 72 
*9x000 S 23 73 
■finis S 32 90 
Vtanoouver C 17 63 
Varies F 27 61 
Aire C 23 73 
Whom F IS 64 
WtaritegtonF 25 77 
Wtetfoi C 12 54 
2i*±i F 29 79 


Television and radio 


BBC 1 

y.an-n, won RPC 

hat Mows. «u00 A« Over 6» Shop. 

1 Kfeoy. 1L00 Mao) Sw Cholanga. 

9tyW CManga Ctaaak*. 1UB Short 


ChmpatlZAO News; Reatarwl 
Weatear. « 2 j 06 Pola to Fate. tZ. 


. worn 


Second Counts. ISO Can*l Cook. 

Cook. IBB BaaUMlHnpa. SjOO (tea 
CCtocfc Nsvra. X-30 Regional Neva and 
Weather. JL40 Nenhbours. 3jOS FttJt 
Perry Maaorc TTw &se al the Los Lova. 
4-as ChUran's BBC; Noddy. 44S Rsydays. 
SJOB Ropey* &« Caspar. &S6 50«0. 
(U>0 NsaoromL MB Bus Pater. 6JB 
Naqhboure. 7 j 00 Sb OOodc News. 7.S0 
Ha^onri News Magaotoa. BjOO TaMrian’s 


Greatest Wa.mhGriwRoste.aso 
and Now. MO EastEndere MO Lak 
«UN> tine CFCtts* News. Man 

Batewbn Berty. *U» Panorwna Spwdri. 
1140 HLtt Tracteg Races. LSB HUfeA 
Fast tor Matter. SlOO WUhv. MB BBC 
Nbh2L 
2 


ncBEBsasmB 

i's BBC: TeMubbiaa. Bjm Or*, tea 


7.- 

Oddrao's 

Lisle Dtooear. 830 5050. «.« WBy Fog 
MB Teddy Trucks. MB Many and the 
Hendersons. 10.10 HMteye. «30 Cartoon, 
two Chidan's BBC: Tetotubbies. ius 


Thought*. llrtO HLIto Frary to Hong 
130WorMng Lmdv MO The 


Gadare MO FacpWs Canksy. 
PM Steers Shov. 330 Nawe; 
Naan and Wester. 338 Top Gew 
‘ 438 News; Regfonal Afous arte 
80 FBJW: Crazy In lore. MO 
The Vidorian Ntctwn Garden. 830 ArekyjaB 
Tiaaaura Tral. 838 A Day That Siook 9w 
Worid. 730 TheStoipaona. 730 Space 
1999 8-« Top Gear Trite TWo. 830 
Imartng tor Al wBh AMn ML MO War 
Wafa k 830 The Trewf SJwar. 1030 
BapuluOona. TLOO Have I Got Old News tor 
You. 1138 Video- Nation Shorts. «30 
Na wawtf k . n.8 Ruby, tus Wealhar. MO 
ThakfaV^tf How. 130 LemnoZnm : Open 
LMrereSy: The Bapdalaiy. Padua, 0.10 Ctoaa 

BBC Prime 


7 .00 i World Mama. 739 Worid Waalher. 
730 Mr wyrri. 738 Ha M8.8.10 Moonfeat. 
8146 Ground Fcrca 9.18 CBnT COok. Want 
Cook. MO KHray. 1030 Th* Contandan. 
Itoo Verity F*. 1230 Change That «30 
Ground Faroe. W30 Can! Cook. Worrt 
Cook. 1.10 Kteqr. 138 Songs of Prate*. 

330 The ConNndare. 330 Vanity R4r. 430 
WaoDtar. 438 Change Thri. 438 Mr Vterri. 
430 Aohd. 935 Moonteri. 938 Cairt 
Cook. Wonl Cook. 830 World News. 838 
Worid Waaihar. 830 WMHai 730 The 
Contenders. 730 Ftoodas Anus] Britato. 

1 Partogs. 830 Vfathg tor God. 030 

r WateBrop p tevmeeates. W30 


Naas. «38 Wortd Washer. 1030 to 
Sawch ollha Tnfai War. «30 WM Hwreat 
wtth Nick Nakn. S30 Low an a Branch 
Una. 030 Worid Weather. 130 Ottoman 
Stpramocy. 

BBC Worid 


730am World Neva and Weather. 730 
World UvtriF Earih Aapcrt. MO Wortd Naas 
and Waster. 830 Hand Trik. MO Word 
New and Weather. 030 World IM 9 Future 
Fantoafc 1030 Worid Nam and WeeBwr. 
1030 Worid F 00 U 3 : CtaiaapondanL 1130 
Mfarfcl Naan md WaateerTrUO Hod Tate 
1230 Wold News and Weather. 1230 
Atorfd Uvtog Jeremy CterfcsoYs Extreme 
MariOnas. uM The World Today. 230 
Work] Focuk CorreapmdeTS. 330 Worid 
pbw. ** 10 Irena Duonm rvpon ona 
Waathar. 330 Tho World Today. 430 Work! 
LMng: How BuMngs Learn. 530 Wortl 
New* md Wariher. 3L30 Karo Tak. euoo 
Worid Naws and Waathar. 630 WoH LMnm 
Earth RgwL 730 the Worid Totes. B30 
Hart TAMO Worid Naw« and Weeiher. 
030 World Focuk Wnaow oi Bnpe, 1030 
Worid Nears. 10.10 Worid Business HepoR 
md Warihar. 1030 Worid Lrvng: ThsTrwal 
Show. 1130 Worid New* 1L1D Eurepe 
DfrocL ttMWbrid Naan and Wtafhar. 

1236 Aria 
Naaw.138 



MO News (nd Waathar. 
230 Worid IMts Earth Report 330 News 
end Weather. 330 Am Today. 330 Worid 
r Report. 430 New* cud Was**-. 
430 USA DfacL 530 Non and WSOlhar. 
830 Asta Today. OL40 World Buatneac 
Report and Waateer. 630 Neats end 
Wbrther. 630 Worid Focuk Whdow on 
Eiaopa. 


82-4-V43 m fa; 198 kHz (1514) 


7 .00m Today. 1030 Slot the Week. 

1038 pTA) Sartat A Boy from toe Haganh 

Press. m*B r W) DaflySatvfc*. 1100 News 
Waite's How. 1230 News; Esprit da Corps. 

130 LW) Nows Headflnaa; 
too Naira: You and 
Your*. 137 Waathar. 230 The World at 
One. 230 Wads in Muric. 330 Nam; The 
Archers. MS Novrs; Aftamoor Play: London 
tertierian. 430 Money Box Uvo: (0176 S80 
4444. 430 A View xriDi a Room. 448 Way* 
ate Wads. 630 News; The Food 
Pragratrsne. 830 Fow Corners. 830 PM. 
834 AVU SMpptog Forecast 837 Waatear. 
730 Six O'Ctock Nam. 730 JibI a Mate. 
830 News; Tho Aafare. &« Front flow. 
838 Under One Root SdrooTs Out 030 
News; The Beat. 930 Anriysl*. «30 Nawa; 
Cri among the Ptaeorts. 1030 Sttrt tee 
Waak. 1130 ThaWorid Tortgtd. 1L4B Book 
it 

Bacttna; 3st8ng tee World on Fhe. 1230 
Hadb 4 AppaaL «32 Late Mriit on 4: 

Our Man at WemUay . SJO (iSfl Today in 
ftrtamant 1230 fUt At the Foot of tho 
Mood*. 130 Naw*. 130 The Lata Book 
Every Secret Thtog. 138 SNpctog Forecast. 
230 Ae Worid Sernca. 830 World Haws. 
•38 SNppuin FdrecsL 830 Instiara 
Forecast. 838 Prayer tor lha Day. 837 
Farming Today. 

BBC Worid Service 


rwerateed in England ou MW 848 
Ufa ( 4 87 ii J fa fa Mteatem 
Europe on UW1 86 kHx (151 5«a| 


9. 00 a m News. 8.W Wold Cry Round-Up. 
830 Omrtbus. «30 New*. 8 l« OH tee 
Shat 030 Tho Wntoga Chart Show. 1030 
Nmrs; B48 only) Nawa In Gamm. 10.10 
Baum tor Thought 1MB Daring to Dflfer. 
noo Nawa. IUS Wold Buteasa Report. 
1MB Record Nmre.1130 Waetway Access. 


. 130 

Jazanartsez. 230 News; (048 orfe) News In 


German. 238 Worid Buteess Rapdrt. 2. IS 
Dma.148 

FtouneW^830Newshour7430 


Sports 


Britain Today. 230 Swan I 


435 Outlook. 430 Waioam to nw Worid. 
430 7ha Lab. 830 Worid Nmw. 538 
SportoRouakp. MS Woh» Accaos. 

The MulDback Seaafcais (648 only) 
Nmsa In German. 830 Eumpa Today ~ 
Wortd Buatoees Itopart. a3B BrtteCl 
730 Noml 7.« Insight 730 Sevan Days; 
Now* in Garman. 738 Sports 
l 830 Nawsdufc. 830 Juste 
Mteun. 030 Naan. 031 Outeok. 838 
fteise tor Thought 830 lOtthack Ht UaL 
1030 Newdreur. HOO Now*. H3B World 
Buslneas Report. lt« Britain Today. 1(30 
ThaVMorid Lschaaa. 1MO Naaodate 
«30 tostght. 1238 Sports Romd-Up. 

130 Nawa. 138 Outlook. 130 MuBtoadt 
Ht Uat 230 NenodaUt 230 WaatHoy. 


Sayan Days. 638 Border fta. 430 
Na wed ay. 430 On Screen. 830 Noam. 838 
Wufd {tamam RuxaL 5.® Spots Round- 
'* 830 lha Wbrid Today, 830 The 
Id Today. 

MarBeiilee fciaa n 1 


730 L'Anrertuza. MO Ottare' Bart. 
«30 Bad of Roses. 030 Rank: In tea 
SMaa. 230 dteens- Bend. 430 Bad c< 
Rosas. 630 Ma0c fated. 030 Panto 
to tea Sdoa. 830 The Movto Shoar. W30 
foe OkWe Guy. 1136 MhgMhneaato. 
128 MartrtPaopla, angle Sw It fix 

Batter tor Wore*. MO Dead Crtd. 438 
The UrtooJy. 

Sky Howtos S orao n 2 . 


•Asm 


738 Godan of Ert. MO DametteL WL18 
HtEfar and rtghar. 0.8 AGMMuat Uvsl 
130 B Came from Outer Space 0. 330 
Garten of EriL 830 Hjgharand rirtw. 730 
8 Came tom Outer Space 1. 830 SpacU 
Featua.830 WMsD^rtHOOTha 
GSmmrUan. 1238 Jade. 2.15 LMnq to 
OWvton. 330 Chtoa GW. 538 Wfly Fojp 
Joaney to the Cen&a of tea Earth. 


Sky Mov ie s GoM 


8.00 Captato Horatio htorrtoknrer. 730 lha 
Kama KkL 830 Soooged. M30 Erik tea 
1238 Crtastos. FUSS Bright Ligrta, 
436 The Sarente S 91 . 530 Ctoea. 
Sky Sports 


• Astra 


Mill World SupaTOtoe 

Otei p tandUp. 1030 Ractog Naaa. 1030 
Aarabka Oz Sty lo. 1130 Baarte Voteyhal 


«30 WirianpatB World. «30 Drag 
Ractog. 130 Aerobics Oz Style. 130 
Motareydhg: Wbrid tepartrfaa 
Champtonshto. 330 Austnlan Rites 
Foote*. 530 Powwboal snd Jatsport 
World. 830 Baaing: World Tan-fte Uastars. 
730 Sports Contra. 730 Foote*: A Tala ol 
T\ao Strfar*. 830 V-Maa. 830 Sunrtaal at 
tea FBtost 830 Goft European SUk 
Chafcnga. Hoo Sports Cange. 1118 
Foote*: A Tate ot Two Strfrere. «38 
Boafag: Vterid Tanfln Uastars. 1238 
Sparta Cartre. 180 Goto Euopaan SWfc 
OnBenge. 830 D oa te Auattata r Northern 
Intend. 830 Forebet A Tfa ol Two Strfare. 
630 Sports Centre. 838 Cloae. 

Sky Sports 3 


130 Bowing: World Ten-Phi Uaatere. 230 
Rah TV. 330 Thta Mm* to Bsaafa*. 330 
Wortd Motor Sport. 730 H01 5. 730 
Sovnnl re tea Roast MO Fish TV. 8.00 
Bowto: Auanfla v Northern bated. 1130 
Sports Ctaaolcs. 1230 FootbaL tLOO Ctosa. 

E c o jp ui l 


030 Wortd CipFootoat Premiere. 030 
Cydtog: Tore da Rsnoa. HOO Worid Cup 
Foote* La Mbc. 100 Cydtog: Tow da 
Franca. 230 Cydtog: tour da Frame - Uva. 
4.15 Srpartafce. 830 MotorcycOt g . 730 
Sports Car. 830 &rtraine Sports. 830 
Tractor Mng. 1030 CydtoQ. 1130 Boring. 
130 Fbur-WhaalB Drive. 130 Ctosa. 

Sky 1 


630 Tattooed Temage Alen Fixers bom . 
Banriy Ma. 630 Gnnae Worid. 838 The - 
Stapaona.8.0 The Oprah Mdrey Show. 
1630 HgteL 1130 Another Wortd. 1230 
Oton re Ol* Lives. 130 MoriedJMte 
ChBdran. 130 ITAYH 138 The SpacU K 
CoeacOon. MO Gerelda. 238 The Specid K 
OoOscfcn. 330 SaBy Jaaay RaphasL 338 
The Spaciel K Coeedlon. 430 Jatwiy Jonee. ' 
435 The Sped* KCofaten. 530 The 
Oprah Vrinbi^r Show. 630 Star Trek: 

Voyager. 730 The Nanny. 730 
Manlad-WBh Chfaran. 830 The Sbnpaom. 
830 Red TV. 830 Star Trek Voyager. 

1030 Sldare. HOO Chicago Hops. 1230 
SteTiree Voyager. 130 Nash Bndgaa. 230 
LungPtoy. 

Hationol Gooqraphic 


630 Day re tee BaphanL 830 The Last 
Root 830 Freddas. 1030 In the 
Footsteps rf Ou*»l 1030 Wohrasre IheAb.. 
W30 A9B63 on llaraato. 1230 Goa*. 

130 Acrebres of Bn Saints. 

UK Gold 


630 (hoaaaada. 630 tUghboura. 638 
Ead&xtors. 830 Thf BA. 1030 The SB. 
1030 Stay Lucky. 1130 The SuUvms- 
tt30 D*m. 1238 Nalghboure. 138 
&reEndan. 230 A0 Creotures Great and 
Sm*. 330 Qtba. an The BBL 435 The 
BA. 438 Dmgertekl B3B EsstEnctore. 

630 WoaUbgromiy. 730 Al Crtahaae 
Gnre and SnwB. 830 2PaM4 Children 630 
Writing tor God 830 Dad's Army. Vtntaga 
comedy riartog Arttsr Lowe. 2)30 
CaaMy. H06 Taggart 12.10 Sports Anorak 
el Hie Year. IMS The BL 118 Tha BBL 145 
SpdWig kragn 2.10 Chatortad S3. 230 
Tha Equfasr. 335 9iepphg at Mght 

Dkwwiy 


oiaW limim 


530 Tha DlHman. 530 T4P MaraiM. 830 
Fast Righto. 830 Htaay^ Turning Potot* 
730 Arimri Doctor. 730 Fhdars ul tee 
Deep. 830 Artetr C Ctariw’s Myatsriaa 
Unkrena. 830 AdwMbrea of tee Quest 
1030 Shfancto Titanin «LM ngrtpolh. 
130 Fbst FV*». 130 Top Marqusa. MO 
Tha Tenor Technlctes. 330 Ooaa. 
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^rd Neill standards committee may set guidelines on lobbyists’ contact with government, Michael White reports Ifemorrow 

Blair acts on ‘cronyism culture’ 


°9 




..V 




Brown 
aide 
is leak 
suspect 



- I 'M** 


T ONY Blair is pre- 
paring to refer the 
role of Westminster 
and Whitehall lob- 
byists to Lord 
Neill’s committee on stan- 
dards in public life, as the 
best way to defuse the “cul- 
ture of cronyism" contro- 
versy and set guidelines for 
future contacts. 

Some cabinet ministers, in- 
cluding Clare Short and 
David Clark, want a total ban 
on direct contact between 
government and lobbyists — 
preferring client companies 
to make their own representa- 
tions — but senior ministers 
doubt that would be practical. 

However, they admit the 
rules need clarification, as de- 
tails surface of alleged leaks 
of budget secrets involving 
Gordon Brown’s adviser, Ed 
Balls. Yesterday’s Observer 
claimed that “faxes almost 
every day” went from the 
office of Peter Mandelson, 
Minister without Portfolio, to I 
his former aide, Derek I 
Draper’s lobbying firm GPC 
Market Access. 

The Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, referred to “allega- 
tions and anecdotes”. But 
Treasury sources yesterday 
confirmed the revelation that 
the department’s then-perma- 
nent secretary, Lord Borns, 
complained to Number 10 
about a leak on Labour’s first 
Budget Day, July 2, 1997. Mr 
Balls was a chief suspect 
Yesterday Mr Straw hinted 
that Lord Neill may be drawn 
into the row over lobbyists’ 
relationships with 

government 

Asked about imposing a 
quarantine on special advi- 
sers to Labour shadow minis- 
ters. some of whom joined pri- 
vate firms after the general 
election, Mr Straw fold Radio 
4‘s World this Weekend: *Tm 
not sure about that, although 
I think we ought to take ad- 
vice from the Neill committee 
about that What 1 am clear 
about is there have to be very 
tight rules about contact” . 
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Ed Balls, right, adviser to the Chancellor, and Charlie Whelan, his spokesman. The Treasury suspected Mr Balls might be responsible for a budget ImIt 


But the Guardian has | boasting of valuable insid e 


learned that Mr Blair is pre- 
pared to refer the issue to. 


contacts in the Government 
A flurry of weekend allega- 


Lord Neill if his cabidfet secte- ttons against special advisers 
tary, Sir Richard Wilson, sug- prompted the shadow chan- 


gests it after completing his 
study of existing guidelines. 


ceUor. Francis Maude, and 
the Tory party chalrman- 


He was asked to do so by elect, Michael Ancram. 


Brown’s special adviser, Ed 
Balls, came under attack. 

Mr Ancram also called for 
fiie suspension of Roger Lid- ' 
die. another ally of Mr Man- 
delson's and the main figure 
on the Downing St policy unit 
payroll who has been dam- 


Yesterday’s allegations 
included: 

, • Conf irritation • by Mr 


• Allegations in a new book 
— Gordon Brown. The First 
Year in Power — that Lord 


Draper to the Observer' that Burns had suspected Mr 
he did receive faxes, but no Balls, the Chancellor’s 31- 
confidential ones, from Mr year-old economic adviser, of 
Mandelson 's assistant. Benja- leaking a key Budget detail to 


min Wegg-Prosser. a friend. 


the Prime Minister after reve- renew pressure for a foil in- aged by the “boastings” of and that he facilitated a meet 


lations last week about lobby- quiry at both Number 10 and 
ists for three ; such firms the Treasury, where Gordon 


young Labour staffers turned 
Westminster lobbyists. 


the FT. 

• The Sunday Times also 


c We ought 
to take 
advice 
from Neill 
about 
[letting 
advisers 
go straight 
into 

lobbying 

jobs]. 

What I am 
clear 
about is 
that there 
have to be 
very tight 
rules 
about 
contact’ 


Jackstraw 
Home Secretary 


Liddle’s clients after he joined 
No 10 staff. 

• The Sunday Express 
reported that .Mr Balls did 
have lunch at the Savoy Grffl 
with Mr Draper, and pro- 
duced the £95 bill to prove it 
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ing with a policy unit official reported that Mr Blair 


inside Number 10. 


attended a breakfast for Mr 


Promotion for Mandelson 


Pater Preston, page 1 2; Roy 
Craanalade, Media Guardian, 

1 
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Blair decided ahead of lobbying 
furore to give him department 


T HE Prime Minister 
has decided to pro- 
mote Peter Mandel- 
son to the Cabinet as 
a frilly-fledged departmental 
minis ter rather than in the 
roving role of Cabinet Office 
progress-chaser, authorita- 
tive sources signalled last 
night_ 

The fallout from the row 
over lobbyists' efforts to cash 
in on their con- 

tacts has been seen as partic- 
ularly damaging to the high- 
profile Minister without 
Portfolio, but Tony Blair’s ap- 
parent chang e of heart is said 
to predate last week's furore. , 
Some friends of Mr Mandel- 


son go as far as tO claim that 
media criticims off two of his 
protggSs, ex-lobbyist turned 
Downing Street aide Roger 
Lidcfle, and ex-aide turned 
lobbyist and columnist Derek 
Draper, are partly-inspired by 
his ministerial rivals. In real- 
ity the whole Cabinet has 
been damag ed by the incident 
which file Tories are busily 
labelling Labour’s “culture of 
cronyism”. 

“Some - journalists are ob- 
sessed with Peter Mandel- 
son,” the . Home . Secretary, 
Jack Straw, admitted yester- 
day. But so are some minis- 
ters and MPs who attribute 
supernatural powers to the 
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On average, we rescue our members 
in just 35 minutes? And If we re not 
with you In less than one hour, you 
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Peter Mandelson: 'object of 
journalists’ obsession’ 

man who helped modernise 
Labour for Nell Bannock and 
then became MP for Hartle- 
pool in 1992. 

Precisely what ministry Mr 
Mandelson would obtain in 
the imminent reshuffle 
remained a mystery last 
ni ght. Until 10 days ago insid- 
ers assumed that Mr Blair 
would use the unpublished 
Wilson Report on the need to 
beef up the Cabinet Office to 
fulfill a promise to his trusted 
minis terial ally. 

Hie job would entail the 
power to Intervene on Num- 
ber 10’s behalf to ensure that 
Whitehall departments ful- 
filled New Labour's strategic 
objectives, well-suited to Mr 


Mandelson ’s restless interests 
and presentational skills. He 
has always insisted he wants 
a proper job running some- 
thing, while both Gordon 
Brown and John Prescott 
voiced strong reservations. 

If the latest informed 
Whitehall gossip proves cor- 
rect when Mr Blair reshapes 
his team, probably In the last 
10 days of July, the post will 
now go to someone else. Mar- 
garet Beckett’s name was 
m e ntion e d yesterday on the 
grounds th at Mr Mandelson 
would have her job as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 
That seems unlikely, espe- 
cially given the commercial 
sensitivity of trade matters to 
the lobbying industry, contro- 
versy over which has angered 
, and embarrassed those minis- 
! ters not privately delighted 
by their colleague's anger and 
embarrassment at awkward 
disclosures. 

Mr Mandelson ’s has 
also been linked to Chris 
; Smith’s job at Culture Media 
1 and Sport, an enjoyable post 
i for the right person (it was 
designed for David MeHor), 
but not for most subsequent 
tenants. So for it has proved a 
graveyard. As for Social Secu- 
rity. where Harriet Harman's 
departure is widely expected, 
that too seems an Improbable 
poisoned chalice for Mr 
Mandelson. 






IMPOTENCE 

IS NOT A LITE SENTENCE 

LATEST AND MOST I F TO DATE... 


- Safe andReHabie Medication and other Treatment 
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Straw’s discs 


□ Selva morale e 
spirituaJe, Monteverdi 

□ Get Off My Cloud, The 
Rolling Stones 

□ Comfort Ye, from 
Handel’s Messiah 

□ California Dreaming, 
Mamas and Papas 

□ No Woman No Cry, 
Bob Marleyandthe 

Waiters 

□ History, The Verve 

□ Trumpet Concerto in 

D, Telemann 

□ Extract from Cosi fan 
tutte, Mozart 


Above: Bob Marley reminded Straw of marriage break-up 


Embarrassment of son’s 


‘dope’ incident replayed 
on Straw’s desert island 





Jack Straw’s son and daughter chose The Verve’s History for their father, although the chorus Tve got a skinful of dope’ was not heard on Desert Island Discs 


Amelia Gentleman 


J ACK Straw could have 
been forgiven for reeling 
exasperated with his 
teenage children, William and 
Charlotte, yesterday when he 
discovered that the record 
they bad selected for his ap- 
pearance on Desert Island 
Discs includes the chorus: 


■Tve got a skinful of dope.” 

Apparently oblivious to the 
lyrics of History, hy The 
Verve, the Home Secretary 
asked for it to be played just 
as he finished describing how 
he dealt with the shock of his 
son being caught selling can- 
nabis in a south London pub 
before Christmas. 

Mr Straw had asked his 
children to choose a record 


Brown deal 


on pensions 
in £30bn 
cash switch 


Larry Elliott, John Carvel 
and Michael White 


G ORDON Brown will 
tomorrow unveil de- 
tails of a major pre- 
election shift in pub- 
lic spending priorities when 
he diverts more than £30 
billion towards health and 
education over the next three 
years — and targets a guaran- 
teed minimum pension on a 
million of the elderly poor. 

Though pensioners whose 
income is already above Mr 
Brown's declared minimum 
will not see such dramatic 
rises, those on the basic £64.70 
— not claiming income sup- 
port — would see their 
weekly income rise to £75 for 
single people from next AprlL 
£116.60 for a married couple, 
Whitehall sources indicate. 

The Chancellor's report to 
Parliament on the year-long 


Tories condemned 
the proposals in 
advance as ‘fiddle 
figures’ 


comprehensive review (CSR) 
was being trailed — and con- 
demned — last night ns one of 
the most significant events of 
the Blair government, which 
will re-order Whitehall spend- 
ing priorities and confirm 
new ways of financing build- 
ing projects like the Channel 
Tunnel rail link. 

The Chancellor will 
promise that more than 50 per 
cent of the extra resources he 
has gouged from some spend- 
ing budgets will be ear- 
marked For health and educa- 
tion — at least £30 billion in 
the three years before the 
general election. 

The Tories condemned the 
proposals in .id vance as •'fid- 
dle figures” which will dis- 
guise the true rise in public 
expenditure — nn average of 
3.2 per cent, not 2.75 per cent, 
and well above projected eco- 
nomic growth. That might 
panic the Bank of England 
into prolonged higher interest 
rates mow 7.5 per cent; and 


PoUy Toynbee, page. 1 2 
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which would remind him of 
family life during his desert 
island exile. However, it was 
unclear yesterday whether 
the two had intended to em- 
barrass their father with 
their streetwise choice. 

“It will r emin d me of their 
music coming through the 
walls, and of my occasional 
pleas for the record marked 
'silence' to be put on,” he said 


i as be introduced the song to 
Radio 4 listeners. The pro- 
gramme cut back to presenter 
Sue Lawley before the offend- 
ing chorus was broadcast. 

Among the eight records 
chosen was No Woman No 
Cry, by Bob Marley (himself 
an enthusiastic dope smoker), 
which Mr Straw said made 
him think of the time hfg first 
marriage broke up. There was 


also Get Off My Cloud by the 
Rolling Stones, and extracts 
from Mozart's Cost Fan Tutte 
and Handel's Messiah. 

Mr Straw spoke candidly 
| about how he had dealt with 
his son's exposure by S jour- 
nalist. He said he believed his 
son had been set up, adding: 
"That doesn’t excuse what he 
did, which was both wrong 
i and foolish." 


But he had felt "very, very 
sorry” for w illiam, who had 
been extremely worried about 
the trouble he caused his 
father. Said Mr Straw: "I kept 
saying: In a sense, Tve landed 
you in it, because were it not 
for the fact that you're the son 
of the Home Secretary, this 
would be, at worst, just an or- 
dinary police matter dealt with 
In an ordinary way*." 


Mr Straw, firmly opposed to 
le galisa tion of cannabis, ulti- 
mately displayed a very sym- 
pathetic approach to his son’s 
predicament. "We didn't 
know that he was taking 
drugs, nor that he was in- 
volved in the sale of drugs. 
But I was 17 once, and to some 
extent when you're 16 or 17 
you have to make your own 
mistakes." 


A spokesman for the Home 
Secretary said the song had 
not been vetted before being 
submitted to the programme. 
"I don't think Mr Straw 
would have listened to every 
line of the song*, his children 
chose it for him." 

He dismissed the sugges- 
tion of a practical joke, say- 
ing: “They're just very keen 
fans of The Verve." 




further hurt manufacturing. 
If a recession materialises 
“we will be back to a soaring 
budget deficit,” said the 
shadow chancellor, Francis 
Maude. But Mr Brown will in- 
sist tomorrow that his spend- 
ing plans draw the right bal- 
ance between financial 
prudence and politics, the 
need to make good Labour's 
commitments to health, edu- 
cation and poorer pensioners. 

The promised increase in 
education spending will start 
next year and build up to £9- 
10 billion extra in 2001/2. 
That will honour the mani- 
festo commitment to increase 
the proportion of national in- 
come spent jn education, but 
it will not be enough to 
restore the share given to 
schools, colleges and univer- 
sities after John Major's elec- 
tion victory in 1992. 

It will allow Mr Blunkett to 
accelerate the programme to 
reduce class sizes for 5-7 year 
olds to a maximum of 30 by 
2002. 

Some Whitehall sources 
hinted last night that pension 
details may be delayed 
following the weekend leaks. 
But the Government intends 
to safeguard the principle of 
universal provision for every- 
body while focussing extra 
help on those most in need of 
help. The likeliest outcome 
will be to re-badge income 
support to pensioners as a 
minim um pension guarantee, 
which would be increased in 
value. 

The Tory decision in 1980 to 
sever the link between the 
state pension and earnings 
has meant that the elderly 
have not benefited from ris- 
ing living standards, pension- 
ers groups say. Ministers be- 
lieve that the problem is only 
really acute for those pension- 
ers reliant solely on state pro- 
vision. The spread of occupa- 
tional pensions has created a 
wealthy cadre among the el- 
derly. they argue. 

To assure markets that he 
intends to stay tough on 
spending controls. Mr Brown 
will chair a new cabinet com- 
mittee that will scrutinise 
every quarter how the extra 
money Is being spent 








Environmental officer, Gavan Rostron, who will lead the sweep on the sand dunes at Cleethorpes on the Lincolnshire coast to identify unusual plant habitats photograph: bruce greer 


Scientists target SSSS. T SSid S? don” 

rocnrt’c Hi irrcxo keys and beach umbrellas 
icSOll o UUI ICO of a leading resort for rare 

to find plant and Martin WainwrighL 
wildlife rarities inlan d^dunes at Cleeth 


orpes on the Lincolnshire and flowers which survive 
coast Is expected to add in some of the country’s 


coast is expected to add in some of the country’s are internationally impor- 

“significantly" to the most hostile surroundings, tant and one of few remain- 

national list of plant As well as the unstable ing habitats of their type,” 

habitats. sand, the plants have to said Gavan Rostron, who 


Migrating birds will be cope with tourists tramp- heads the survey. "We ex- 


“The Cleethorpes . doses strawberry and hare’s foot 
* internationally impor- clovers and lesser meadow 
nt and one of few remain- rue, and establish how they 
g habitats of their type,” are Caring.” 
said Gavan Rostron, who The £22,000 scheme will 
tads the survey. “We ex- also survey the newer 


tracked along with the col- ing to the beach or sliding pect to identify colonies of coastal dunes flanking 


ony of tenacious grasses | down the dunes’ slopes. 


the southern marsh orchid, j Cleethorpes beach. 



CJD death toll 
is much higher 


£1 0 charge for parents 
to attend a university 
graduation ceremony 


James Melkle 


A SCIENTIST will 

today claim that at 
least 16 more Britons 
may have died of the 
human form of BSE than the 
27 official victims — and that 
they began dying 11 years be- 
fore the first recognised case 
in 1995. 

Harasb Narang. made 
redundant from his govern- 
ment-funded Job four years 
ago, believes the establish- 
ment has either blocked or 
undermined important tests 
into both the cattle disease 
and its transmission to 

h umans . 

Dr Narang, who believes 
that the human disease — 
known as new-variant Creutz- 
feldt-Jakob Disease — should 
be named after him, will 
today give oral evidence to 
the BSE inquiry. 

The 56-year-old microbiolo- 
gist alleges In a written state- 
ment that he was “victim- 
ised'’ by the Public Health 
Laboratory Service in New- 
castle, and says he identified 
several patients with atypical 
Symptoms from traditional 
CJD long before the new vari- 
ant was announced in March 


1996. and linked to the eating 
of infected beet 

The first acknowledged vic- 
tim was Stephen Churchill 
who died aged 19 in May 1995. 

Dr Narang claims he identi- 
fied the condition, which fol- 
lows a pattern of psychologi- 
cal problems, depression, 
instability, coma and death, 
in 1968. He says that the first 
death probably occurred in 
1984 and involved people In 
their 60s as well as the mainly 
young people Identified by the 
CJD Surveillance Unit in 
E dinb urgh. 

Dr Narang , whose work is 
now mainly supported by Ken 
Bell, a food company boss, 
claims he was ordered to stop 
experiments on possible 
transmission of BSE to hu- 
mans In 1990. When he 
refused, the rodent Involved 
were killed. 

"Had these experiments 
been completed ... and had 
the preliminary indications 
been confirmed we would 
have been in no doubt about 
the link between BSE and 
CJD and many fives could 
have been saved.” 

Dr Narang says research 
leaders also refused to fund 
his work that might have 
identified whether dead cattle 


entering the food chain had 
BSE without displaying 
symptoms. Urine tests could 
also have been developed to 
test live cows for signs of 
BSE. 

Dr Narang, who believes 
the infectious agent in BSE Is 
a virus, says: “The Govern- 
ment should have kept on 
open mind and should have 
encouraged a wide range of 
approaches rather than shut- 
ting down any line of Inquiry 
which did n ot conform.” 

The PHLS has denied any 
victimisation. It said it sought 
to bring his work to scientific 
and professional attention de- 
spite his “misconduct*'. 

He was subject to two sets 
of disciplinary proceedings. 
The first was over “unsafe 
practices”, for which he was 
given a written warning; the 
second was over Unautho- 
rised investigations into CJD 
victims. The disciplinary in- 
vestigation Into the second 
case in 1993 found conduct 
that “justified Instant dis- 
missal” ‘ — but he was 
released from other duties to 
wor k in London while on 
PHLS pay. 

He was made redundant in 
November 1994. and lost a 
p>r ynfa irHiwnMsa L 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


A UNIVERSITY was 

accused yesterday of 
blackmailing the 

parents of successful final- 
year students by charging 
fhwn to attend ^ graduation 
ceremony. 

Nottingham university told 
parents they would not be ad- 
mitted unless they paid £10 a 
head towards the cost of the 
event and strawberries and 
cream afterwards. 

The university Is part of an 
emerging "Ivy League" of 
elite establishments and is en- 
gaged. in an ambitious expan- 
sion programme. 

It has decided to introduced 
the attendance charge for 
parents and Mends to con- 
serve resources "In view of 
the budgetary pressures fac- 
ing all universities”. 

Parents complained to the 
vice-chancellor. Sir Colin 
Campbell, that the charge was 
a public relations disaster 
that would backfire when 
families consider how to res- 
pond to the university's fre- 
quent appeals for donations. 
“While we appreciate the 


universities' funding prob- 
lems, we feel that to charge 
parents for the privilege of 
watching their offspring col- 
lect the fruits of all the years 
of support Is beyond the 1 
pale”, said Anne and Stephen 
Johns, whose younger son 
graduated from Nottingham 
last week. 

The charge was "tanta- 
mount to blackmail". Parents 
who had saved to put their 
children through college 
would not feel able to stay 
away. 

"We asked the graduation 
office whether we could forgo 
the frills and just attend the 
ceremony, bat were told we 
could not. No money, no at- 
tendance. We know from 
other parents we are not 
alone in feeling exploited. It is 
not so much the £10 itself 
(though fix: some that indeed 
could be a problem) as the 
principle of the thing and the 
way it has been handled,” the 
: Johns said. 

The university said it intro- 
j duced the charge last year to 
“maintain the quality of 
graduation while ensuring 
that as much money as poss- 
ible is spent on teaching, 
research and student facili- 


ties". Other universities had 
started charging and many 
were considering doing so. 

A university spokesman: 
said 7,000 5tu dents had gradu- 
ated since the charge was in- . 
traduced and only a tiny num- 
ber of people had objected. 
Parents got free parking op 
campus, tea or coffee oh. 
arrival, a printed programme, 1 
and strawberries and cream 
in the afternoon. 

"We have tried to make 
graduation cermonies more 
enjoyable, and the vast ma)° r - 
ity feel £10 is not excessive," 
hesaid. 

Mrs Johns replied: “The 
university would be nothing 
without its undergraduates, 
most of whom would not be 
there were it not for the finan- 
cial support of the parents — 
running into tens of thou- 
sands of pounds per student 
The very least the university 
could do would be to thank us 
decently. 

“Given the amount of time 
and money that seems to have 
been spent on wooing former 
alumni of the university — 
Including both me and my 
husband — it seems pretty 
crass to follow it up with a PR 
gaffe on the scale of this one.” 
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Tim Radford on psychology in school 


P SYCHOLOGISTS 
have discovered a 
surprising way to 
make children per- 
form badly at school 
— tell them they are clever. 

An easy way to make thwn 
do better is to congratulate 
them, on working hard, 
according to studies pub- 
lished today in the Journal of 
Personality and Social 
Psychology. 

The usual belief is that 
praise for ability is likely to 
motivate a child. Claudia 
Mueller and Caroline Dweck 
of Columbia university in 
New York say they have dis- 
covered otherwise; They 
argue that children pr aised 
for their intelligence might 
get the idea that high test 
scores are more important 


than actually learning a n d 
mastering something new. 

They gave 412 children of 

around 10 years odd ■ — white, 
black and Hispanic — a 
in which they performed well. 

“Then some of tbe children 
were told, /Wow you got eight 
right, that's a really good 
score, you must be really 
l smart at this V* said Dr 
Dweck. “Other children were 
told. Wow, that's a really 
good score, you must have 
worked really hard'." 

Then they gave the two sets 
a choice: anmptMng new, im- 
portant and difffriilt — which 
they might get wrong — or 
something they were sure to 
do welL “Of the lnteXLigence- 
praised kids, the majority 
wanted to do something they 
were sure to do well, and keep 


on lookl»& smart," she said. 

“Of the effort-praised kids, 90 
per cent wanted the challeng- 
ing task where they could 
learn something." 

After a failure, children, 
who had been told they were 
intelligent displayed less per- 
sistence, loss enjoyment and 
worse performance than the 
other group. The same chil- 
dren also said they believed 
intellig en c e was a fixed trait, 
whereas the others tended to 
believe that ability could he 
improved by working-hard.' 

"We wondered whether 
praising intelligence coaid 

Create this fbcus on being 

smart at aH- costs, and create 
this vulnerability when they 
hit difficulty," she said. . 

. "we found th«r the intelli- 
gence-praised kids, when they 
had difficulty, no i«ng<n- 
it, no longer wanted to take tt 
home, and said they did 
poorly because they were 
dumb." 

The finding is likely to in-' 
terest teachers and parents, 
who have watched riiriflinn — ! 
especially girls ■— begin well 
but lose to terest. and then 
perform listessly. The studies 
also con firm the fragility of 
self-esteem, in that it can be 
boosted, and knocked down so 
easOy, in one afternoon. 

Dr Dweck says she is not 
arguing that exam results are 
not important. “But then the 
question is; when you do well, 
or don’t, is that about your 
deep traits, or your worth, or 
the effort you pot into it? 

“The other thing is: what 
do kids care about? Do they 
care about Just doing well? Or 
do they also care about learn- 
ing, stretching themselves, 

-being Interested in things?" Tests on 10-year-olds show praise for effort is of more benefit than praise for intelligence, which makes a child vulnerable 
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Row over Diana 
fund legal bills 


Luke Harding 

C ONTROVERSY over 
the Diana. Princess of 
Wales memorial fund, 
was renewed yesterday when 
it emerged that it has set 
aside £3 million to pay legal 
bills. 

The fund, which has been 
embroiled in disputes since 
authorising the use of Diana's 
signature on tubs of marga- 
rine, yesterday defended the 
move — and said it was “ex- 
trememly unlikely" all toe 
money would be spent. 

The cash will go to the legal 
firm which represents the 
princess's estate and its exec- 
utors — including her mother 
and sister. The fund has al- 
ready been involved in a simi- 
lar controversy. Six months 
ago it emerged its other firm 
of lawyers, Mlschon de Reya, 
had ran up bills of £500,000 in 
11 weeks. 

Last night Amanda Clow, a 
ftmd spokeswoman,- described 
the payment to solicitors 
Lawrence Graham as an ‘‘in- 1 
vestment", which ensured the 
princess’s image and intellec- 
tual property rights were not 
abused. “If we did not have 
the authority from the estate 
to police the princess’s image, 
we would not have been able 
to make the £80 million that 
we have made already." she 
declared. 

So far £250,000 had been 
paid to Lawrence Graham, 
but the final bill would be less 
than £1 million, she said. 
Andrew Purkis, the fund’s 


chief executive, also defended 
the move, adding: “We have 
to pay a fee to the estate so 
that they can do their job 
properly.” 

Some of the sting Is likely 
to be taken out of the row by 
the fact that the money set 
aside far legal bills does not 
come out of public donations 
but from commercial income 
from licensing official Diana 
products. Hie expenses have 
been clocked up through 
work on protecting Diana's 
intellectual property rights — 
her image, signature, letters, 
speeches and voice. 

Andrew Dobson, the senior 
partner at Lawrence Graham 
dealing with Diana's affairs, 
yesterday admitted he billed 
the estate for his time, add- 
ing: “What 1 charge is en- 
tirely a matter between me 
and the estate. It is only right 
that they pay some expenses. 
It is money the fund would 
not have if we had decided 
not to give th e m the rights." 

The fund' has been dogged 
by controversy recently 
following criticism from Earl 
Spencer who described Its ac- 
tivities as tacky and sug- 
gested it should be wound up. 
But he is said to have become 
reconciled to its money-mak- 
ing activities. 

The fund has shrugged off 
the criticism and has an- 
nounced that it intends to 
carry on indefinitely. The six 
chanties with which the late 
princess was closely involved 
have already been awarded £1 
million each, and more grants 
are in the pipeline. 
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Blair man 
true to his 
northern 
roots 


Lucy Ward meets Labour MP 
Gerry Sutcliffe, just a few days 
younger than the PM but with 
a very different background 


S OMEWHERE be- 
tween the 1992 gen- 
eral election and 
Labour’s 1997 Land- 
slide. the Bradford 
South MP. Gerry Sutcliffe, 
and a party colleague sat out 
one evening on the House of 
Commons terrace, sipping 
their pints and chat tin g . 

Both had three children, 
both represented Northern 
constituencies and both, they 
discovered, had been born in 
May 1953, within a week of 
one another. But as they com- 
pared children’s ages, Tony 

Blair interrupted bis fellow 
MP, amazed that his two el- 
dest boys could be In their 
twenties while his own were 
not yet teenagers. His eyes 
widened further as Sutcliffe 
nr piainprt tha t be ha d mar- 
ried at 19 — while the future 
Prime Minister was enjoying 
his first year at Oxford. 

The mutual wonder neatly 
encapsulates two widely di- 
vergent elements of New 
Labour. While Blair, the son 
of a self-made Conservative, 
was studying for his A Levels 
at Edinburgh’s private Fettes 
College, Sutcliffe — growing 
up in the birthplace of the In- 
dependent Labour Party — 
had opted out of grammar 
school at 16 (“I only did well 
at football”) and was working 
in Bradford's Brown and 
Muff's department store, mea- 
suring customers for suits. 

The Bradford South MP's 
journey to Westminster took 
far longer than his Sedgefield 
counterpart’s, but in the sum- 
mer of 1994, shortly alter win- 
ning the late Bob Cryer’s seat 
at a byelection, be was ac- 


tively supporting Blair’s 
party leadership campaign. 
And, should anyone doubt his 
commitment to the project, he 
has spent the last 14 months 
loyally labouring In one of the 
least envied jobs in the Gov- 
ernment. as political aide to 
the beleaguered Social Secu- 
rity Secretary, Harriet Har- 
man. The Job required a safe 
pair of hands, and who better 

than the g nnllraopar of the 
Commons football team? 

There are those who say 
that Sutcliffe’s mUingness to 
back the Blair line represents 
a readiness to betray his 
working class roots to further 
reputedly fierce political am- 
bitions. "Going with Blair 
and not Prescott for leader 
didn't go down well in the 
constituency,” says one Brad- 
ford observer. “But he likes to 

be on the winning side, does 
Gerry. He’s adaptable, a cha- 
meleon, but he’s very amica- 
ble, so he gets away with It” 
“He had a prickly time of it 
over cutting single parent 
benefit,” says another. “He 
got a pretty full postbag, but I 
fhfnk they've forgiven him.” 
Ask Sutcliffe if he's sold 
out, and he'll point to more 
than two decades of unbroken 
commitment to the trade 
union movement, starting in 
an early job at a Bradford 
foundry where he joined the 
AEU, and culminating in his 
current chair manship of the 
Commons trade union group. 
Spotting his potential as a 
young shop steward at Fields 
printers. Sogat sent him first 
to Bradford College and then ! 
on to Ruskin College, Oxford. 
He joined the Labour Party 
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Bradford South MP Gerry 
Sutcliffe: A trade unionist 
supporter of change who . 
loyally stood by embattled 
Harriet Harman when 
others had left her alone 
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and, with the encouragement 
of union mentors, became a 
I nr ai councillor, campaigning 
on wages issues. Only in 1994. 
with his move to Westmin- 
ster, did he step down after 14 
years as Sogat/GPMU deputy 
branch secretary. 

Labour’s first year in office, 
with Its struggles towards 
compromise over the Fair- 
ness at Work white paper and 

the minimum wage, migh t 
have divided the loyalties of 
this modernising »ninn man 
Sutcliffe accepts that the deci- 
sion to impose a threshold of 
at least 40 per cent of employ- 
ees in support to permit 
union recognition and to ex- 
empt small businesses from 
new rules are significant con- 
cessions. and admits to “bit- 
ter disappointment” over the 
decision to accept only a qual- 


ified version of the recom- 
mendations of the Low Pay 
Commission. Pin him down 
and he will warn that the ten- 
dency pushing for an even 
tougher settlement risked 
leading the party down a road 
he could not have justified on 
the shoo floor. 

But there were those who 
feared “a lot worse”, and the 
TUC gave the Fairness at 
Work paeiragp a broad wel- 
come. The onus now is on the 
tmtnns “to get out and recruit 
and show their worth and 
value to new members”. 
Unions, he argues, have 
c hang ed, becoming more “cus- 
tomer oriented" and ifficiwit 

Sutcliffe, representing a 
city which lost 22,000 jobs in 
four years in the 1980s, is 
ready to talk new unions 
rather than no unions. 


He applies the same ap- 
proach to reform of the party, 
remembering years of inter- 
nal hatting fi ghting Militant 
in the 1980s while Eric Pick- 
les — whom he now bumps 
into in the Commons tea 
room — set oat as Tory coun- 
cil leader to create Bradford 
pic. Labour bad become elit- 
ist, Sutcliffe says. “We didn’t 
take people with us. We had 
trendy Wendys and Nigels 
who enjoyed spouting left- 
wing politics which they had 
never lived, and who didn’t 
want people in the party who 
didn't understand procedure. 
2t became a talking shop, but I 
wanted to get things done, to 
see change. I signed up for 
New Labour on that basis. 
When the party had been 
formed in Bradford in the 
1890s, people pushed out bar- 


riers, they did something dif- 
ferent We were in danger of 
living on the history of those 
people’s exploits and not 
being prepared to aim for new 
challenges ourselves.” 
Sutcliffe, never a slick- 
suited party man, insists new 
Labour ran pass the Bradford 
test — affecting the lives of 
people living on some of the 
most deprived estates in the 
country. It will take time. 
The chattering classes win 
measure it by the dialogue. 
Others win measure it by the 
actions and the delivery, and 
changes like Fairness at Work 
mean real improvements.” 
The same impulses per- 
suaded hhn to back Blair, 
' ’though we’re like chalk and 
cheese in the sense of back- 
grounds”. Yes. he acknowl- 
edges. “he is a politician like 


we all are. wheeler dealers 
and schemers, but he believes 
it He wants to see real change 
and that will do for me.” 

Over a year after the gen- 
eral election, the Bradford 
South MP is, understandably, 
looking less careworn than 
the leader bom just seven 
days before him, though his 
mildly mournful expression 
has deepened occasionally 
when his boss, Harriet Har- 
man, has been most under 
Ore. He has stuck by her, loy- 
ally putting her case when 
she was left alone to defend 
the lone parent benefit cut 
“She was unnecessarily ex- 
posed by others who could 
have supported her," he says. 

Colleagues admire his style. 
“He’s open, honest, and not at 
all hierarchical.” says one. 
With his union hat on. mean- 


while, he has had a busy year 
in the backroom, fixing and 
dealing, without emerging 
into the spotlight Combined, 
tile achievements could see 
him promoted In the immi- 
nent reshuffle. 

Sutcliffe’s fiving talents 
football enthusiasm came 
together during the World 
Cup, with a scheme to buy a 
giant screen television for 
MPs to watch matches in the 
comfort of a Westminster con- 
ference room. Even the 
Prime Minister came in to see 
the Scotland-Brazll opening 
game and was duly charged 
£5. “We’ve got 62 stakehold- 
ers, we've more than covered 
the costs at no public expense 
and now well probably auc- 
tion the set off for charity,” 
he says. Can't get more New 
Labour than that. 
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Cult of the bull 



WORLD NEWS 9 


Spain 
peels off 
writer’s 
mask 


Runners stay ahead of the stampede at the weekend as an. American promoter mo torts a desert version on the Arizona-Nevada border of the famous annual boll runs in Pamplona, Spain photographs: mark terrill 

Lure of running steers brings n 

human herd to Arizona desert 


Marla La Ganga 
in Mohava county, Arizona 


I T WAS not what Ernest 
Hemingway had in mind 
when he waxed poetic 
about Spain’s r unning of 
the bulls — about fool- 
hardy men and reckless 
women, about toreadors, bra- 
vado and drunken revelry, 
about lost love and the Lost 
Generation. 

But the Mesquite desert in 
Mohave county, on the Ari- 
zona-Nevada border, became 
a poor man’s Pamplona at the 
weekend when nearly 700 
people — mostly men hur- 
tling towards middip a ge — 
grabbed at the chance to run 
with the thundering herd. 

*'1 want the adrenaline 
rush. 1 told my ex-wife nine 
years ago that I wanted to go 
to Spain and do this. She and 
the marriage counsellor said I 
was crazy,” said Joe Gris- 
sette, a 40-year-old carpenter 


from Boulder City, Nevada, 
who ran with the bulls twice, 
as his adoring new wife and 
six children cheered. 

' In a bit of pre-run bonding, 
Ernie Romero of California 
reached out to pat a bull and 
said: "Fm SO, and once you get 
to this point in your life, you 
gotta do some thing ." 

The qualifying conditions 
for participation in what pro- 
moters described as the first 
bull '.run on American soil 
were few: contestants had to 
be at least 21, pay a $50 (£30) 
fee and not be visibly drunk 
— and want to put themselves 
in the way of l.SOOXbs of fast- 
moving beef. 

Promoter Phil Immordino- 
called Saturday's event a 
“wild party”. He added: “I 
want some action. 1 want some 
close calls. If someone gets 
thrown up on the fence, it’s 
not gonna hurt my feelings." 

But it was the spectators 
who suffered most More than 
a dozen were treated for dehy- 


Briton injured in Pamplona ring 


A BRITISH man was seri- 
ously hurt yesterday 
when he was twice tossed 
Into the air on the horns of 
a boll at the end of the fam- 
ous running of the bulls fes- 
tival in Pamplona, Spam. 
Medical authorities in 


the Basque city said Paul 
Hagger, aged 21, was in a 
stable condition in inten- 
sive care. He was injured in 
the bullring, where some 
bulls are released after 
their stampede through the 
streets. — Reuters: 


draft an. caused by the 39F 
(1QZF) heat and the effects of 
-the close proximity of Mes- 
quite city, where casinos 
serve alcohol day and night 
That said, one runner was 
lightly gored as he raced 
down the quarter-mile course 
in the swirling dust of the 
first of two heats, with a 
dozen mixed-breed bulls and 
about 300 runners^ 

“I cheated death, that’s what 
it felt like,” said Justin Hayes, 
aged 28, afterwards. “At least 
until I realised there were no 
more bulls behind me." - 


A few of the more romantic 
runners blamed Hemingway 
and bis 1926 novel The Sun 
Also Rises for their pilgrimage. 

But the only real echo of 
Pamplona came from Jeffrey 
Rath, aged 45, who bias 16 
Spanish runs and 33 stitches 
under his belt He offered 
short Hemingway-like bursts, 
such as “If you’re not afraid, 
you're foolish" and “Fear can 
be your ally.” 

Not everyone was so enthu- 
siastic. Animal rights activ- 
ists have been outraged since 
Mr Immordinn first proposed 


the run last year. They claim 
be planned to use cowboys 
with electric cattle prods to 
get the bulls running. He de- 
nies the accusations. 

The Humane Society of the 
United States, which encour- 
aged people to complain about 
the run to Mesquite's authori- 
ties. and the federal and Ne- 
vada governments, claims 
some credit for forcing the 
event to its remote location, 
after Phoenix in Arizona and 
Long Beach, California, 
rejected the idea. 

Although Mesquite city 
council approved the plan, 
the Nevada transport depart- 
ment rejected the use of Mes- 
quite Boulevard. So the run 
was moved to a ranch and 
gun dub just over the border, 
in Arizona. 

Wayne Pacelle, of the 
Humane Society, said: 
“Among events involving 
people and animals , this is not 
foe cruellest, but it is the stu- 
pidest" — Los Angela Times. 



AdeJa Gooch In Madrid 


T O MANY Spaniards. 
Ernest Hemingway Is 
the archetypal guiri — 
a pejorative term for a for- 
eigner fascinated by 
Spain's biggest cliches — 
bullfights, castanets and 
carnations. 

But the centenary of the 
novelist's birth — celebrated 
99 rather than 100 years 
after it took place, respect- 
ing the lie he told so he 
could join an American am- 
bulance unit in the first 
world war — is providing an 
opportunity* to reveal his 
more complex personality. 

An exhibition of photo- 
graphs and memorabilia 
that opened in Madrid this 
month looks beyond the 
hard-drinking, womanising 
persona that Hemingway 
sought to project. 

It credits him with coun- 
tering the isolation brought 
about by General Franco’s 
rightwing dictatorship, 
opening the country to an 
International audience 
through his novels. 

Hemingway's sympathy 
for the losing Republican 
side in Spain's 1936-39 civil 
war. which he covered as a 
correspondent, led to the 
Franco censors forbidding 
publication of his war novel 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

Franco's victory kept He- 
mingway away from Spain 
for 15 years but he 
returned in the 1950s to 
make it his second home. 

Before he committed sui- 
cide on July 2, 1961. he was 
planning to attend the the 
bull runs in Pamplona that 
summed np his fascination 
with Spain. 

“He liked the collective 
ecstasy of a town going mad 
during the fiesta,” said 
Jose Luis Castillo Puche. a 
friend who was behind the 
new exhibition. 

But in an introduction to 
the exhibition he adds: 
“The arrogance with which 
he lived his life and his 
triumphalism were just a 
mask to hide his weakness, 
his insecurity and his fear 
of death " 
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Nigerians 
plan action 
if military 


The Guardian Monday July 13 1998 



Alex Duval Smith In Lagos 



jGERIAN pro-democ- 
racy campaigners 
will discuss today 
what to do if the new 
military mler. General Abdu- 
salarn Abubakar. backtracks 
on his pledge to move toward 
civilian rule when be gives an 
address to the nation, possi- 
bly tomorrow. 

Since succeeding General 
Sani Abacha. who died on 
June 8, Gen Abubakar has 
stated that he wants to main- 
tain Abacha's programme for 
a transition to civilian rule by 
October 1. But few pro-democ- 
racy campaigners within Ni- 
geria believe this will happen. 

They remain cynical al- 
though Gen Abubakar has 
released around 30 political 
prisoners and called in an In- 
ternational team of patholo- 
gists to carry out a post-mor- 
tem examination on Chief 
Moshood Abiola in an at 
tempt to dampen speculation 
that Nigeria's most promi- 
nent political prisoner was 
poisoned. 

A preliminary report by the 
pathologists concluded that 
Abiola. presumed winner of 
the annulled 1993 presidential 
elections, died on July 7 as a 
result of “a long-standing his- 
tory of heart disease". 

Or James Young, the chief 
coroner for Ontario, Canada, 
said the team, which included 
Dr Richard Shepherd of St 
George’s Hospital, London, 
had found evidence of hyper- 
tension for which Abiola had 
been receiving medication at 
various times. 

“We are confident that toxi- 
cology tests to be earned out 
in Ontario will confirm our 
view that he was not poi- 
soned,” he said. "We expect to 
complete our report in three 
weeks.” Abiola was burled at 
his home in Lagos an Sa- 
turday. 

One of the first political 
prisoners to be released by 
Gen Abubakar, was Beko 
Ransorae-Kutl leader of the 
Campaign for Democracy and 
brother of the late musician, 
Fela. He had spent three 
years in solitary confinement. 

'These people are not going 
to give up power," he said of 
the regime on the telephone 
from Los Angeles where he is 
now receiving medical treat- 
ment "They are rogues. Abio- 
la's death puts us face to face 


with reality — Now we have 
a hard struggle ahead.” 

The main two pro-democ- 
racy alliances — the National 
Democratic Coalition (Na- 
deco) and the Joint Action 
Committee of Nigeria (Jacon) 
— have not yet agreed on co- 
ordinated action. Nadeco has 
held talks with Geo Abubakar 
whereas Jacon has refused to 
do so until the remaining po- 
litical prisoners — an esti- 
mated 200 — are released. 

Jacon, made up of 26 
human rights and pro-democ- 
racy groups, will discuss its 
stance towards the regime at 
its meeting today. If anything, 
Jacon would appear to be 
hardening its stance. 

In the last few days, Jacon 
supporters outside Abiola's 
home have held banners call- 
ing for an independent state 
for the Yoruba tribe, domi- 
nant in Lagos and the south- 
west. 

Nadeco has been more care- 
ful. merely reiterating its 
view that the military sbould 
hand over to a government of 
regional representation 
which would have four or five 
years to set up a new electoral 
commission and call for the 
creation of new parties. 

But political parties — usu- 
ally led by businessmen who 
rely on contracts from the 
regime — are thoroughly dis- 
credited. When elections are 
held. Nigerians do not vote. 
The national assembly elec- 
tions on April 25 bad a 1 per 
cent turnout. 

So sincere opponents of the 
regime and of corruption, 
such as Dr Ransome-Kuti and 
the head of the Civil Liberties 
Organisation, Ayo Obe. do 
not join political parties. 

"The international commu- 
nity comes here with a very 
wrong idea about how Nige- 
ria's problems should be 
solved." Ms Obe said. “They 
think it is just a matter of 
elections. Nigeria is a country 
of many nations and these 
have to be consulted so that 
we move away from tribal 
bias." 

Most democracy campaign- 
ers are alarmed by the tribal 
divisions which have re- 
emerged in the last week. 

In a country that counts 250 
tribes and as many languages, 
some fear a “new Biafran 
war” — the conflict in which 
hundreds of thousands died 
in the east of the country be- 
tween 1967 and 1970. 



President Mandela meets Mabel Nxumalo, a woman whose son was among five people shot dead at the weekend in the town of Richmond in South Africa's KwaZulu-Natal province. 
Violence between African National Congress supporters and the new United Democratic Movement has led to 18 deaths in this area in a week photograph rajesh jandlal 

Allies dump ‘dangerous’ Yeltsin 


James 

Meek 

in Moscow 
reports on 
cronies’ 
efforts 

to prevent the 
unpredictable 
president 
running for 
re-election 


R ussia is trying to 
bury two historic ru- 
lers. One. Nikolai 
Romanov, the coun- 
try's last Tsar, wni go quietly 
to the grave in St Petersburg 
this week. But the other, Bo- 
ris Yeltsin, its first president, 
will not enter the sleep of 
retirement without a great 
deal of noise. 

Mr Yeltsin's popularity and 
perceived usefulness to the 
rich elite are at a new low. 

His rule has been menaced 
before, but never so subtly or 
so broadly. Aides attack him 
openly as unable to cope. 
Once-loyal newspapers and 
television stations undermine 
him. Many of his powerful 
business allies — the “oli- 
garchs” who control much of 
Russia's hard currency-earn- 
ing industry — encourage 
him not to run for a third 
term in 2000. 
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The International Moneta- 
ry Fund’s emergency loan to 
shore up the rouble, which is 
under threat of a politically 
cataclysmic devaluation. Is 
likely to provide no more 
than a temporary boost for 
the Russian leader now that 
so many of the figures and in- 
stitutions that backed his 
electoral triumph in 1996 are 
turning against him. 

Acknowledging the threat 
with characteristic melo 
drama, the president told his 
top generals in the Kremlin 
on Friday: "We have the 
strength to prevent any plan 
tor seizing power which ex- 
tremist forces may hatch. You 
know about these plans; Noth' 
irig will come of theta.” 

Mr Yeltsin may have been 
referring to a newspaper, Ne- 
zavisimaya Gazeta, owned by 
the tycoon Boris Berezovsky, 
seen as the spokesman for the 
group of rich power-brokers 
who would like to see the 
president go. 

The paper said last Thurs- 
day that a coup was in the 
offing; on Friday, its editor, 
Vitaly Tretyakov, called for 
the setting up of a “state 
council” to prepare for early 
presidential and parliamen- 
tary elections. 

On Saturday, responding to 
Mr Yeltsin's call to the armed 
forces for loyalty, the paper 
said scornfully: "An army 
that gets fed dogfood wouldn't 
give the president a full-bore 
rifle today to prevent any 
•putsch'.’' 

There is no dear mecha- 
nism his opponents could use 
to lever him out of power be- 
fore his term expires, but the 
forces arrayed against any at- 
tempt by the president to run 
for a third term look formi- 
dable. 

The wealthy supporters no 
longer fear a communist , 


Hold-up over IMF loan to rescue 
the rouble puts markets on edge 


R USSIAN financial mar- 
kets face a nervous 
opening today after the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
and the Russian govern- 
ment failed yesterday to 
agree terms for a huge loan 
to prevent a run on tin 
rouble, writes James Meek. 

The prime minister, Ser- 
gei Kiriyenko. had hoped to 
finalise details with a se- 
nior IMF official, John 
Odling-Smee, but the meet- 
ing ended without an an- 
nouncement .that the 
m otifey would be paid. 

Russia is believed to be 
looking for as much as 
£12.5 billion from the IMF. 


the World Rank and West- 
ern banks to restore confi- 
dence In its currency after 
months of pressure caused 
by a high budget deficit and 
the effects of Asia's finan- 
cial crisis. 

Until the package is in 
place, Russia’s central 
bank will have to keep in- 
terest rates sky-high and go 
on spending its danger- 
ously low hard-currency 
reserves to prop up the rou- 
ble. Its strength is seen as 
critical to President Yelt- 
sin's fixture. 

The IMF is expected to 
agree the loan eventually, 
possibly as soon as today. 


comeback at the polls. Their 
greatest fear is the man they 
helped to get elected. 

Men like Mr Berezovsky, 
the media and banking mogul 


Vladimir Gnsinsky and the 
gas monopoly boss Rem Vyak- 
hirev felt betrayed when, 
without consulting them, the 
president sacked the former 
prime minister. Victor Cher- 
nomyrdin — someone they 
felt they could always cut a 
backroom deal with. 

He was replaced with Ser- 
gei Kiriyenko. an unknown 
banker from another genera- 
tion who talked about cutting 
out cronyism. 

They now "see Yeltsin as 
dangerous”, said Sergei Mar- 
kov, an Izvestiya newspaper 
commentator. "He’s too inde- 
pendent, too uncontrolled, too 
unpredictable.’' 

Much of the control the 
president once exercised over 
the regions through his ap- 
pointed governors has melted 


High-life widow 
feared murdered 


Joanna Coles in New York 


M ANY rich, elderly 
widows live on Man- 
hattan’s Upper East 
Side, but Irene Zain belli Sil- 
verman was more colourful 
than most. In her seventies 
she hired 10 male models in 
black ties to escort her to 
an awards ceremony, and 
when she studied history at 
Colombia University, she 
often treated her entire 
class to a specially catered 
lunch with vintage 'wines 
from her cellar. 

A former ballet dancer 
and the daughter of modest 
Immigrant parents, Mrs 
Silverman loved, the good 
life, always serving. cham- 
pagne and travelling with 
her husband, Samuel, a 
wealthy mortgage broker. 

But last week,. this life of 
riches apparently ended for 
Mrs Silverman, aged 82 , 
and police were scouring 
skips for her body. . . . 

A mother-and-son team of 
confidence tricksters, 
Sante and Kenneth Klmes, 
turned out — when . ar- 
rested in New York on sus- 
picion of cheque fraud — to. 
have several documents in 
Mrs Silverman’s name. 
These Included her pass- 
port, £11,000 in cash and a 
9mm Glock handgun. 

It transpired that the son 
— a former convict aged 23 


who is wanted In four 
states — had spent the last 
month In one of the opulent 
rented apartments Mrs Sil- 
verman created out of her 
mansion after her husband 
died in 1983. 

Yesterday the city’s 
mayor. Rudy G uiliani. of- 
fered a reward of about 
511,000 (£4,200) for any in- 
formation linking him to 
Mrs Silverman’s murder. 

As a landlady she was ec- 
centric, even hanging a 
Renoir painting in a bath- 
room. It was only a hobby. 

But last week It turned 
sour when she and Kenneth 
Kiznes were seen arguing. 
According to one witness, 
he stopped her from 
the lift to her own apart- 
ment and . forced her into 
his own. 

Yesterday, as the Ki- 
meses were in Jail, police 
were working frantically to 
Unk the couple to the miss- 
ing woman. Though blood 
stains have been found 
both outside the house and 
in the Kineses’ car, with- 
out a body there is no 
sample of Mrs Silverman’s 
blood. 

Friends cannot believe 
she went without a fight. 
“She had a temper, " said a 
doctor friend. “She told me 
‘never forget I grew up in 
New Orleans and I know 
what a fishmonger's wife 
is.’.’* 


away now that they are di- 
rectly elected, and be has lit- 
tle federal money to offer. 

An Insight into the disarray 
within the presidential ad- 
minstration was given in a 
frank interview last week 
with Igor Shabd uras ulov, one 
of Mr Yeltsin's senior aides. 
He said many members of the 
administration were looking 
tor “a way out”, and sug- 
gested consultations were 
under way between the Krem- 
lin and other political groups, 
including the communists. 

Despite the president's 
recent relatively sound 
health, Mr Yeltsin was not fit 
enough for the job, be said: 
“All these years In politics 
have cost him dear. I think 
that he’s accumulated a 
weight of weariness, physical 
and psychological, capable of 
overburdening any politi- 
cian's striving for power. 
Having once gained power, 
it’s very hard to give it up. 


News in brief 


For many people this turns 
into personal tragedy." 

One of the most loyal mem- 
bers of Mr Yeltsin’s team. Ser- 
gei Shakhrai, was sacked 
recently for speaking scepti- 
cally about the legality of a 
third presidential term. “He 
can’t run again," Mr Shakh- 
rai said later. “I told him so to 
his face on May 20. He must 
have heard me. He fired me." 

Despite the continuing cri- 
sis of unpaid wages, despite 
the poverty of the army, 
schools and hospitals, despite 
the occasional strikes, the 
great mass of Russians 
remain politically inert. 

This passivity will work 
against Mr Yeltsin if there is 
any attempt to overthrow him 
unconstitutionally, or to force 
him to step down. An opinion 
poll last month showed that 
F per cent of Russians felt his 
tune in power had been bad for 
the country, and 51 per cent 
9aid he should resign 
immediately. 

There is eager anticipation 
in Moscow over Mr Yeltsin’s 
next step. An aggressive 
counter-attack would be in 
character, but with the oppo- 
sition so much more diffuse 
than in the comfortable days 
when the communist-domi- 
nated parliament was a wor- 
thy opponent, where could he 
strike? 

If a deputation of political 
and business leaders ap- 
proached the president with a 
demand that he promise to go 
in 2000, or earlier, the Rus- 
sian leader would be in a diffi- 
cult position. 

‘To carry out a [third] pres- 
idential campaign Boris Yelt- 
sin needs power, money, the 
media, political activists and 
ideas,” said Sergei Markov. 
“Right now he only has 
power, and that is becoming 
less and less." 


Strategic opposition town 
falls to Taliban fighters 


AFGHANISTAN'S Taliban 
#«forces captured the key 
opposition stronghold of Mai- 
mana, provincial capital of 
north-west Faryab province, 
yesterday and advanced on 
other strategic towns, inde- 
pendent sources said. 

The Taliban took the town 


with little apparent resis- 
tance after two days of fight- 
ing with the forces of the 
Uzbek warlord, Abdul Rashid 
Dostam. Sources said at least 
2,000 fighters were now ad- 
vancing on General Dos tarn's 
other military stronghold, 
Shibargban. — Reuters. 


Colombian 
talks begin 

Colombian leaders in Mainz, 
Germany, met yesterday at a 
secret location for talks with 
the country’s second-largest 
rebel group, the National Lib- 
eration Army, in another ten- 
tative step towards ending 34 
years of conflict — AP. 

S Korea on alert 

Military and police forces on 
the east coast of South Korea 
were on increased alert yester- 
day after a body, believed by 
the authorities to be that of a 


North Korean spy. was found 
washed ashore. —AP. 

Ecuador at polls 

Ecuador voted yesterday in 
second-round presidential 
elections, with polls predict- 
ing that the centrist mayor of 
Quito, Jamil Mahuad, will 
beat the populist banana mag- 
nate Alvaro Noboa. — Reuters. 

Dissidents freed 

China has released four of the 
nine dissidents it detained for 
trying to set up an opposition 
party late last month, a human 
rights group in Hong Kong 
said yesterday. — Reuters. 


Witch doctor’s bullet test backfires 


A WITCH doctor in Liberia 
shot and killed two men 
while testing one of his incan- 
tations to make people “bul- 
letproof”, the inquirer news- 
paper reported yesterday. 

James Numeni was ar- 
rested in the central town of 
Gbarnga and charged with 


murder. His victims were 
shot several times in the face 
and chest, the paper said. 

Mr Numeni had promised 
to make them bulletproof 
with herbal medicine and a 
charm. After casting the spell 
he insisted on proving the 
ppwer of his magic. — AP. 
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Japan’s devastated prime minister 
set to quit after crushing poll loss 


Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 

J APAN’S prime min- 
ister, Ryutaro Hashi- 
»oto p was set today 
to announce his res- 
ignation after a dev- 
astating defeat for the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party in 
yesterday's upper house 
election. 

As results in the early 
hours revealed an unexpect- 
edly heavy loss of seats in a 
poU that was seen as a refer- 
endum on the prime 
a weary and grlm-faced Mr 
Hashimoto said: “1 am res- 
ponsible, I have a heavy 
responsibility." 

He said would confirm his 
intention at a meeting of LDP 
executives this afternoon. "It 
is up to me to decide. As a 
politician Z must decide my 
fljture.” he told r eport ers. 

The state-run NHK rhamigi 
said the comments amnnntiM 
to a decision to stand down. 


1 am responsible - 
I have a heavy 
responsibility. But 
it is up to me to 
decide about 
going. As a 
politician I must 
decide my future* 


With all the votes counted, 
the LDP had won only 44 
seats, well short of the 61 
mark that was seen as the 
make-or-break level for Mr 
Hashimoto. Half of the 252 
seats In the House of Council- 
lors. the weaker of the two 
chambers in the country’s 
parliament, were up for re- 
election. At the start of the 
campaign, the LDP bad hoped 
to win 69, which would have 
given it an overall majority. 

Although the LDP retains 
central of the more powerful 
lower house, the search for a 
new leader is expected to her- 
ald a period of political insta- 
bility and distract the ruling 
party from efforts to tackle 
the problems which the 
world’s second largest econo- 
my is facing- 

High on the agenda is a 
visit later this month to 
Washington, where Mr Hashi- 
moto was to discuss the Asian 
f in an cial crisis with Presi- 
dent Clinton. 


The LDP must now decide 
whether to send Mr Hashi- 
moto as a lame duck, appoint 
a new leader or canrpi the 
summit. 

After gaining power in Jan- 
uary 1996 on a wave of expec- 
tation that he could lift Japan 
out of depression. Mr Hashi- 
moto has seen his popularity 
plummet this year amid a 
series of bribery wandaia apd 

a deepening recession. 

The hanking sector Is near 
to meltdown, bankruptcies' 
are rising and unemployment 
has bit a record high of 
4.1 per cent. Many voters 
Mame the prime minister’s 
decision to raise the con- 
sumption tax last year for 
what is co mmonly dubbed the 
“Hashimoto recession". 

During the campaign the 
prime minister, who fought 
on the slogan “Trust me, trust 
the LDP”, was nnahlt* to 
repair the damage of Mriwr 

“We did all we could," he 
said of the government's eco- 
nomic record. “But our 
efforts were misunderstood 
by voters.” He said be had 
been forced to fight the upper - 
house election with one eye 
on the markets. 

The result was a victory for 
the Democratic Party of 
Japan, which won 27 seats in 
its first election campaig n 
since being established in 
March. 

The main opp osition par- 
ty’s leader, Naoto Kan, who 
most Japanese would like to 
see as the next prime minis- 
ter, said the electorate has 
Issued a mandate for change. 

'Our party has a short his- 
tory. but the electorate has 
now given us a great opportu- 
nity," he said. He hag made a 
name for himself by exposing 
corruption in the 
bureaucracy. 

The turn-out, at more than 
50 per cent, was significant^ 
higher than during' the last 
such election in 1995. Ana- 
lysts said this was a sign of 
the electorate’s desire to pun- 
ish the government for its 
handling of the economy. 

Reflecting that trend, the 
Japan Communist Party 
more than doubled its repre- 
sentation, to 15 seats, to come 
third In the poO. 

“The people of Japan have 
handed down a judgment on 
Mr Hashimoto atiffthiFLDF: 
They Should stand down,” 
said the Communist party 
chairman,'- Tetsuzo Fuwa. 

Pears of political turmoil are 
expected to put renewed pres- 
sure on Japan’s currency and 
stock markets today. 



A stem-faced Hashimoto sits in the liberal Democratic Party headquarters last night 
after the ruling party’s poor showing in the upper house elections photograph: rrsuoMouYE 



Keizo Obnchi: favourite Koichi Kato: may be seen as Soiraku Kajiyunia: ‘vice- 
to succeed Hashimoto too close to failed PM shogun’ of Japanese politics 

Long and damaging 
power struggle ahead 


The contenders/ Jonathan Watts 
weighs the chances of the main rivals 


H eavyweights in the 
ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party lined up 
last night to take advantage of 
the prime minister’s humili- 
ating loss of what amounts to 
a confidence vote in the upper 
house. 

Despite steadily declining 
support In opinion polls, Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto has been 
hanging on to his job because 
few other candidates were 
willing to take on the messy 
task of rlnaring up the finan- 
cial system. But, after yester- 
day’s election, the LDP was 
left with little choice but to 
find a new leader. 

With no successor obvious, 
a factional battle is In pros- 
pect between nationalist 
hawks and the moderates 
who pulled the LDP back into 
power by fo rming a coalition 
with its former ideological op- 
ponents, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SDP). This dis- 
traction could not come at a 
worse time for the govern- 
ment, which Is set to debate 
crucial measures to try to lift 
the world’s second biggest 
economy out of its deepest 
recession In decades. 

This makes the 7l-year-old 
foreign minister, Keizo Obu- 
chi, favourite to succeed Mr 
Hjiyhitno tO. AS head of the 
LDFs biggest faction, he has I 
the powerbase needed to push | 


through legislation. Although 
a member of the old guard, he 
holds moderate views, mak- 
ing him acceptable to both 
wings of the party. 

But the popular perception 
of him is a colourless politi- 
cian controlled by the former 
prime minister and LDP king- 
maker, Noboru Takeshita. 
This lack of charisma could 
count against him as the LDP 
seeks support before a gen- 
eral election, which some an- 
alysts say could be called as 
early as next year. 

Another obvious contender 
is Koichi Kato, aged 59. who 
has been in the political lime- 
light for most of the past two 
years as the prime minister's 
right-hand man. A Harvard- 
educated former diplomat Mr 
Kato was a key player in the 
LDFs decision to ally with 
the SDP to form a government 
in 1994. As party secretary- 
general, he has since been 
credited with restoring the 
LDFs majority in the power- 
follower house. 

Rut he has no experience in 
any of the mam cabinet posts 
and his proximity to the 
prime minister means he will 
find it difficult to evade res- 
ponsibility for yesterday’s de- 
bacle. Such criticism is cer- 
tain hum members of the 
nationalist wing, whose lead- 
ers include Seiroku Ka- 


jiynma. known a* tin- vice 
shogun of .lap.!iT , «* politic*. 
As an architect •»!' the govern- 
ment’s 30 trillion yen tEl.at.." 
billion) financial stabilisation 
package. Mr Kn.uy.ima. aged 
70. may win support as the 
man best equipped to deni 
with Lhe economic crisis. 

But he would be viewed 
with alarm by Washington, 
where he caused ,i row by 
comparing black people to 
prostitutes, and China, where 
he has been condemned for 
trying lo whitewash the Japa- 
nese army's sexual subjuga- 
tion of local women durui? 
the second world war. 

With half a dozen other 
possible candidates, deciding 
a successor could drag on. 
leaving a power vacuum that 
analysts say would be 
calamitous. 

“In the short term, the tur- 
moil in Japan can only 
worsen with the demise of Mr 
Hashimoto,” said Takeshi Sa- 
saki, professor of political 
science and dean or Tokyo 
University. "It will hold up 
progress on tax reform and 
measures to clear up the 
banking sector. It could also 
mean an unproductive sum- 
mit in Washington." 

In the past he said, the LDP 
has spent up to two months 
choosing a leader. "Now, 
though. Japan does not have 
the luxury for such a delay. 
The electorate has sent a 
clear message that the party 
is over. We need real 
leadership.” 
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Dashing blade who lost his edge 


The man/ Jonathan Watts on the 
politician who went from hero to zero 


WMBHEN Ryutaro Hashi- 
nWmoto became prime 
mW minister in January 
1996, it seemed Japan finally 
had a leader assertive enough 
to pull the country out of Its 
slump. 

With an El vis-style quiff 
and a sense of humour that 
led him to brandish a kendo 
bamboo sword at US trade 
representative Micky Eantor, 
he seemed to be everything 
his short-lived predecessors 
were not: a charismatic, com- 
batative and dynamic 
statesman. 

After just two and a half 
years, the same man Is on the 
verge of timidly creeping out 
of office, having seen his 
stock sink among world lead- 


ers, International markets 
and tire electorate. 

Expectations, perhaps, 
were always too high. What 
the world saw as indepen- 
dence and decisiveness came 
across in Japan as aloofhess 
and arrogance, particularly 
when he appointed a con- 
victed bribe-taker to his cabi- 
net last September — a mis- 
take from which his ratings 
never recovered. 

Despite his background — a 
political aristocrat from a 
family of Liberal Democratic 

Party politicians — Mr Hashi- 
moto was unable to build his 
own support base within the 
ruling party. As a result, the 
ambitious administrative 
reform plans which were to 


have been the centrepiece of 
his premiership fell victim to 
the “shadow shoguns", the 
faction leaders who pull the 
strings within the LDP. 

H is administration was also 
plagued with scandaL Mr Ha- 
shimoto avoided allegations 
of an affair with a suspected 
Chinese spy, but his finance 


minister and the governor of 
the Bank of Japan were 
forced to step down after reve- 
lations that hanky and bro- 
kerages had bribed financial 
inspectors. - 

lhe main reason for his 
downfall, however, is the 
sharp deterioration In the 
economy, which, according to 
the latest quarterly date, is 
contracting at more than 
5 per cent per year. Flip-flops 
on tax reform and a lack of 
progress on clearing up the 
banking sector have led to 
steadily falling share prices, a 


weakening of the yen and In- 
creasingly critical rebukes 
from Washington. 

Despite some success in for- 
eign affairs, most notably 
with Russian president Boris 
Yeltsin towards completion of 
a second world war 
treaty and a resolution of the 
thorny issue of the northern 
territories, Mr Hashlmoto’s 
tenure — the longest this de- 
cade — Is likely to be remem- 
bered as a missed opportunity 
to take the drastic action 
needed to lift Japan out of the 
doldrums. 

In his maiden speech upon 
taking office, Mr Hashimoto, 
who has also been finance 


and trade and industry minis- 
ter, recognised the challenge, 
saying: “The most crucial 
task facing this government 
is to revive the economy. " 

His failure to live up to this 
challenge has cost him dear. 


Barefoot warriors grab power plant 
and hold Fiji soldiers at spearpoint 


Catharine Adams in Suva 


T HE FIJIAN army is be- 
sieged at spear-point 
by tribal landowners 
occupying the country's 
main hydro-electric power 
station to bach a demand 
for £10 mini on from the 
government for land they 
lost to the project when it 
began 15 years ago- 
In the trickiest civil dis- 
turbance in the idyllic 
tropical Islands since the 
mili tary coup of 1987, vil- 
lagers living around the 
Monasavu dam have sworn 
to fight to the death for the 
“rent” they want. The site 


supplies 90 per cent of Fiji’s 
electricity. 

Two hundred soldiers 
and riot police are posi- 
tioned lamely behind road- 
blocks erected by tribes- 
men, and allowed into the 
station only under the es- 
cort of barefoot warriors. 
“We have the power. We 
can beat the gun,” said 
moustachioed Chief Adrea 
Vasuitoga, spokesman for 
the area’s 3,600 people. 

“We are going to fight 
with spears, axes and 
clubs,” he said. Behind him 
warriors held aloft 10 ft 
Sharpened bamboo spears. 

The landowners’ three- 
week occupation of Fiji's 



When the Chancellor rises 
in the Commons he will 
map out more surely than 
ever before the direction 
of this Government. 

Polly Toynbee 


Comment, page 12 


most prestige development 
project comes as the gov- 
ernment is beset by sabo- 
tage of thp country’s cru- 
cial sugar cane harvest- 

Himdreds of tons of cane 
have been burnt by farmers 
demanding subsidies 
following drought, the de- 
valuation of the Fiji dollar 
and the withdrawal of 
European Union sugar con- 
cessions. 

The government has been 
playing down the Mona- 
aavn dispute, fowl sting that 
compensation for the vil- 
lagers was Invested for 
them, and that chiefs 
agreed to this. 

Even so, a cabinet sub- 
committee is reviewing the 
people's claims and is ex- 
pected to make a cash offer 
In the next couple of days. 

One official suggested 
that the tribesmen may 
have chosen to press for 
more money now because 
an election is coming and 
because the area has been 
htt by drought. 

But the h a r dline Fijian 
nationalist opposition 
party, Vanua Tako Lavo, 
said people were ready to 
“rise up” and overthrow 
their rulers. 

Residents of around 50 


villages still not connected 
to the power Supply near 
their homes say they have 
not received money prom- 
ised by the government for 
laagfnp their land. Com- 
ments attributed to the 
prime minister, Sltiveni 
WahHirn in which he called 

the landowners “unreason- 
able”, appear to have in- 
flamed the dispute. 

“They've waited for 
years. I do not see why they 
can't wait a little more,” 
MrRabuka was reported to 
have told a local paper. 

Journalists and govern- 
ment officials were ini- 
tially welcomed by the pro- 
testers; and invited into 
their huts to drink kava, 
made from plant roots. Now 
popular in California as a 
health drug, it is a root 
ground up to produce a 
mficDy intoxicating drink. 

But, increasingly frus- 
trated by events. Chief Va- 
snltoga Is now charging for 
interviews and warning 
the government that if it 
pays anything less than 
£10 million there will be 
bloodshed. 


“If we die, who’s going to 
fight for this? It’s time to 
make a stand for our kids, 
for the future,” he said. 
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It’s worth a double take 
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AJex Duval Smith 
©Johannesburg 


T HE black sbop assis- 
tant thought it a 
strange request: a 
fridge-freezer without locks 
on the doors. “Why 
wouldn't you want locks?" 
be asked. “Why would I 
want them?" I responded. 
“The maid. . .” he replied. 

Do rah is my maid. She 
came with the house I rent. 
Bat I call her the house- 
keeper because it makes me 
feel better. Domestic 
worker would be even more 
PC: domestic servant would 
be almost as politically in- 
correct as girl or garden boy 
— sometimes used for a 70- 
year-old man. 1 am 
addressed by my first name 
and my mother, when she 
came for a visit, was granny. 
But the reality of employing 
someone who makes your 
bed and does the laundry, 
soon ceases to revolve 
around terminology. 

Do rah. 10 years my 
senior, has a husband, Solo- 
mon. and four children: 
Dimakatso, Sidney, Gig! and 
Pete. Her three sons live in 
one leaky outhouse at the 
bottom of my garden. 

Dorah. Solomon and two- 
year-old Dimakatso live in a 
township. Dorah and her 
family are black, I am 
white. 1 have sax rooms and 
work for the Guardian. 
Shocking, isn't it? 

Yes and no. The salary I 
pay Dorah is less than half 
my rent and about 10 per 
cent of what I earn. She has 
no written contract. But she 
does not work foil- time for 
me and 1 pay twice the going 
rate. She does not work 
weekends and. unusually, 
has paid holidays.. This was 
decided by my predecessors 
at the house, also British. 

Sidney. 17. lives in my out- 
house so he can go to school 
in my trendy area. Melville. 
Gigi and Pete. 23 and 24. live 
there because they are look- 
ing for work and more likely 
to get it than if they had a 
township address. When 
Gigi hurt his back, I paid for 
the doctor. When Pete broke 
a friend's mobile phone, 1 
advanced him the money for 
the repair. 

In return. Gigi and Pete 
make sure my car is always 
shiny and the borders of the 
flower beds are dead 
straight. Their presence is a 
comfort because Johannes- 
burg is the world’s most 
dangerous city, or so I am 
told at dinners where 
(mostly ) white people bitch 
about their servants. 

T HE first thing Dorah 
said when we met was: 
"Here, everything is 
about money." It is also 
about living in a country 
where, for years, there was 
no such thing as society as 
we know it in Europe. 

The new South Africa has 
a domestic workers' trade 
union and even a minimum 
wage. One of its richest en- 
trepreneurs, Don Ncube. 
used to be a "garden boy”. 
Madam And Eve. a news- 
paper cartoon about a white 
woman and her Increas- 
ingly emancipated black 
maid, provides some of the 
most pertinent commen- 
tary. 

Everybody is renegotiat- 
ing their relationship with 
everyone else, and it will 
take some time before 
whites realise how lucky 
they were not to have had a 
violent revolution. 



Throw money at these youngsters: 
we can save a fortune in the end 



I N TWERTON, the most de- 
prived area of Bath, 
plagued with crime and 
drugs, half the population is 
long-termed unemployed and 
twice as many children fail 
their three-year-old develop- 
mental tests. Two years ago 
the First Steps Nursery 
opened through the sheer de- 
termination of local people, 
with no help from the local 
authority. In microcosm, its 
fete is as good a test as any of 
the effectiveness of tomor- 
row’s mighty comprehensive 
spending review. 

When the Chancellor rises 
in the Commons he will map 
out more surely than ever be- 
fore the direction and purpose 
of this Government- After ex- 
amining the entrails of every 
Whitehall department scruti- 
nising every penny spent he 
will lay out the new priorities. 
Headlines will talk macro fig- 
ures. pondering the winners 
and the losers in the cabinet 
game. But in the end what 
becomes of projects like the 
First Steps Nursery will tell us 
more. 

Pauline Hatherifl, a local 
mother and playgroup orga- 
niser. together with other 
mothers, health visitors and 
nursery nurses, saw that the 
poorest part of the city had 
nothing for young families. 
They raised enough money lo- 
cally. with some lottery funds, 
to pay for the first three years. 
It runs on the playgroup prin- 
ciple with projects for moth- 
ers, drawing in isolated 
women with parenting groups, 
adult literacy and IT courses, 
offering child-care from eight 
to six each day. Now it helps 
S3 families a week and already 
29 mothers have been inspired 
to take college courses, while 
25 have got jobs who had no 
chance to work before. But the 


money runs out in December 
when it will dose. 

It’s a highly praised beacon 
project, cheap and cost 
eff ec tive — but it doesn't be- 
long to any department It 
crosses every boundary, doing 
exactly what's needed on the 
ground, combining health, 
education, day care and social 
work support for families on 
the edge. But when the scheme 
applied for funds from local 
social services, they returned 
the application saying it be- 
longed to the education bud- 
get When they applied to edu- 
cation, they were told it was a 
social services matter. They 
didn't get a penny. 

Part of the comprehensive 
spending review tomorrow 
will be the Treasury’s “early 
years review”, ft’s a sign of 
the importance the Govern- 
ment places on the very young 
that the Treasury itself has 
taken up this muddle and con- 
fusion. For early years criss- 
crosses through government 
from health and education, to 
the social exclusion unit's 
“worst estates project", and 
Jack Straw's ministerial 
group on the family. Volun- 
tary organisations have scur- 
ried from department to de- 
partment giving evidence to 
groups and task forces, as they 
watch their hard-pressed fam- 
ily centres and programmes ; 
for deprived young children : 
fell Into the same black hole as 
the First Steps Nursery. ] 

This Government is serious 
about social policy. It's what i 
fires and motivates most of 
them. It’s what they like best 
and it's what’s best about | 
them. The reason for this 
plethora of task forces is that 
whatever social problem a de- 
partment begins to examine, it 
leads them back inexorably to 
young children. Crime, ill 


health, school failure, unem- 
ployment lack of s kills — the 
more they seek out the causes, 
the more they are drawn back 
to the roots of problems. 

Some of the key intellectual 
underpinning for this comes 
from the Home Office, where 
Chris Nuttall. head of 
research, has been saying fix- 
years that what works in 
crime reduction is not prisons, 
but nursery schools. His 
words fen on stony Tory ears, 
but now everyone is quoting 
him, including the top Trea- 
sury official running the early 
years review. Nutall likes to 
quote the US High.' Scope 
research, where deeply de- 
prived three-year-olds in high 
crime areas were given, two 
years' intensive nursery 
schooling. It isn't reading and 
writing, chalk and talk, but 
cognitive teaching, learning to ( 
think. Hhiidre n from chaotic, 
unpredictable homes learn to 
plan, describe and evaluate 
their play, consider and dis- 
cuss actions and conse- 
quences. It included family in- 
volvement. teaching mothers 
alongside children. 

T HOSE children have 
reaped phenomenal 
benefits. When last 
checked at 27 years old, com- 
pared with a similar group not 
on the project, half as many 
High/Scope children had 
criminal records. They earn 
far more, are three times more 
likely to own their own homes 
and 20 per cent fewer have 
ever drawn social security. 
Evaluations show that every 
dollar spent on three- and 
four-year-olds saved seven dol- 
lars later on prison, crime and 
welfare. That's why nursery 
years are a Treasury concern. 

But how will the new money 
be delivered on the ground? 


Real nurseries and playgroups 
that grow organically from 
communities by involving 
mothers, know about con- 
structive play and teaching 
silent children to talk, with 
staff ratios of one to six, but 
they’re being frozen out over 
L200 preschools have dosed. 
Family centres are under pres- 
sure. groups tike Newpin, 
which works with depressed 
young mothers, have three 
centres in danger of dosing. 
Other brilliant schemes like 
Peep in Oxford have no way to 
spread across the country. All 
the best community projects 
combine doctors, health visi- 
tors. teachers, welfare-to- 
work, social work all on one 
site where families are. but 
they belong to no single pro- 
fession or department 
So there’s a microcosm of 
the problem for the compre- 
hensive spending review. Can 
it make sense of how money is 
spent? Can it reach into the 
dense sectarian undergrowth 
of local government health , 
and education budgets? This | 
chaos is mirrored everywhere 
you look: the frail aid are 
tossed between hospital, com- 
munity and nursing home 
funds. Crime prevention is 
trapped by rising prison num- 
bers consuming all the money 
that might help stop people 
committing crime. Children in 
care costing £50,000 a year eat 
up all the funds for schemes to 
save families from break- 
down. Everywhere the cost of 
last minute emergencies de- 
stroys what might prevent cri- 
ses at the start The spending 
review has to use the new 
money as seed corn for shift- 
ing resources out of coping 
with disaster info productive 
prevention. The fate of file 
First Steps Nursery will be as 
good a test as any. 



The Ulster crisis mirrors the disaster of 1974, but with an important difference 


The brink of tragedy - again 


lanAitken 


E veryone knows the 
quote from Karl 
Marx: "History 

repeats itself, the first time 
as tragedy, the second time 
as farce.” It is one of North- 
ern Ireland's many claims 
to uniqueness that history- 
repeats itself over and over 
acain in those benighted 
six counties, but always as 
tragedy. 

For the awful reality is 
that we have been here be- 
fore. We reached almost ex- 
actly the same point of eu- 
phoric hope In 1974. under 
the Heath government, 
only to have those hopes 
not so much dashed as 
trampled underfoot by a 
section of the Unionist 
majority which would not 
give an inch. 

On that occasion. Heath’s 
Northern Ireland secre- 
tary. WUlle Whltelaw, had 
managed by sheer force of 
personality to broker a 
deal which would establish 
an assembly very similar to 


Mo Mowlam's. As now, the 
purpose was to create an 
all -party power-sharing ex- 
ecutive which would 
resume local control of the 
governance of the province, 
thus ending direct rule 
from Westminster. 

Then as now, power-shar- 
ing was the key element In 

the equation. For the in- 
tractable reality about Ul- 
ster politics was — and still 
Is — that the ordinary rules 
of elective democracy do 
not. and cannot, apply here. 
By definition, a minority 
can never secure enough 
votes to offer any hope of 
ever getting a hand on the 
levers of political power. 
And inevitably, a minority 
that has no hope of getting 
anything out of the ballot 
box is tempted to turn to 
violence as its only effective 
route forward. 

It was Whltelaw who first 
recognised that the only 
viable way out of this im- 
passe was to create a system 
of administration which 
guaranteed both communi- 
ties a share in running the 


province. By a combination 
of charm, psychological 
pressure and sleight of 
hand, he succeeded in bro- 
kering a deal between the 
nationalists and the Union- 
ists that seemed set to bring 
a measure of stability, if not 
total peace. 

Not total peace, however, 
for the simple reason that 
the IRA was not part of 
Whrtelaw’s deal. That is the 
crucial difference between 
his settlement and Mo 
Mowlam’s. She managed to 
get Gerry Adams and his 
crew aboard. Though he 
met them in secret. White- 
law did not. They continued 
to bomb and murder on a 
spectacular scale through- 
out the Whltelaw peace 
process. 

B UT the key element in 
both situations, then 
as now. was not the 
IRA. It was and still is the 
Unionists. It is ultimately 
their willingness to operate 
any deal brokered by 
Whitehall which deter- 
mines whether or not it will 


work. In Whitelaw’s case. It 
was the late-lamented 
Brian Faulkner who signed 
up for tiie deal, persuading 
his own party followers to 
accept ideas which would 
have been unimaginable 
only weeks earlier. This 
time it was David Trimble, 
who has driven the same 
party equally hard to 
achieve the Good Friday 
agreement 

The common element in 
the two events, however, is 
Ian Paisley, who boycotted 
both deals. Thanks to Pais- 
ley and his fundamentalist 
allies, Faulkner was even- 
tually repudiated by his 
own party, and there fol- 
lowed the so-called Ulster 
workers’ strike which even- 
tually forced a new Labour 
government to abandon the 
assembly and re-impose 
direct rule. 

It is arguable that the 
Heath government drove 
Faulkner to accept things 
which were more than his 
party was ever going to 
swallow, and there are 
those who say Mo Mowlam 


is doing the same to Trim- 
ble now. But a better expla- 
nation is that Dr Paisley is 
a past master at outflank- 
ing any compromise 
worked out with Westmin- 
ster, and that both Faulk- 
ner and Trimble are ideal 
targets for Paisley's rheto- 
ric. He will always be able 
to outbid people like them 
as long as there are thick- 
headed bigots like David 
Jones of the Dnuncree Or- 
ange Order within earshot 
of his booming voice. 

Always? Well, perhaps 
not this time. For the 
essential difference be- 
tween 1974 and 1998 is that 
the present Government 
gambled on having a refer- 
endum on whether the 
people of Northern Ireland 
wanted a peace deal based 
on power sharing, intended 
to see off the hard-line, no- 
surrender Paisleyites. It 
turned up a massive major- 
ity for peace. The Heath 
government, by contrast, 
believed itself to be facing a 
threat from republicans 
rather than Unionists, and 


chose not to have its vote on 
peace but on the continua- 
tion of the border between 
Ulster and the Irish repub- 
lic. There was a large ma- 
jority in favour of keeping 
the border, bat everybody 
bad known that already. 
There was no such cer- 
tainty about the outcome of 
Mo Mowlam's ballot. 

Armed now with their 
majority for peace. Tony 
Blair and Mo Mowlam are 
in a better position to use 
force against the threats of 
the Orange Order than were 
their predecessors at the 
time of the Ulster workers’ 
strike. It has always been 
one of the monstrous hypoc- 
risies of Unionism that 
people who call themselves 
“loyalists" never hesitate 
to deft' the laws or the 
union to which they claim 
to be loyal, even to the point 
of attacking the forces of 
the cr own . This time, how- 
ever, they have gone a fatal 
step farther: they will be 
defying the declared view of 
the people they claim to 
represent. 


Call for 
the ref 



« M WHERE'S the referee? 

wfaW indeed. Is there a ref 

W for this game at all? 
You may make what you will 
of the latest rounds In the 
Lobbyists Champagne Cup, 
but foe substantive point, the 
point for the future, is that no 
one's in charge. The manag- 
ers are on the pitch, waving 
their fists; the captains are 
howling operatically. foe 
wingers are taking writhing 
dives. 1 say you chaps, has 
anyone got a red card handy? 

We are not short of rules. 
John Major — to his credit — 
brought those rules together 
and published them at the 
start of his government as 
Questions Of Procedure For 
Ministers. Tony Blair — to 
his credit — produced a still 

more draconian version early 
on. There’s no doubt how 
Prime Ministers say they 
want their appointees to be- 
have. The instructions are 
honourably clear. But who en- 
forces them? That question — 
after the last few. milling days 
— could not he more crucial, 
or more devoid of a coherent 
answer. 

When, long ago and far 
away, I grew anxious and sus- 
picious about Jonathan Ait- 
ken’s stay at foe Rita Hotel in 
Paris and foe way it seemed 
to flout that ministerial code, I 
didn't rush into print 1 sent 
foe correspondence and the 
facts, for investigation, to the 
man Mr Aitken himself 
thought was the referee: Sir 
Robin Butler, then cabinet 
secretary. 

But Sir Robin didn’t think 
that was his job. He didn't ‘‘in- 
vestigate’’. He merely called 
in the chief secretary to the 
Treasury, blankly heard what 
he bad to say. and then let Mr 
Aitken himself help draft the 
push-off letter to foe Guard- 
ian. And when, thereafter, I 
put foe whole thing to John 
Major himself, foe Prime 
Minister’s office merely 
passed foe parcel back. Sir 
Robin had “given his opin- 
ion". Thank you and good 
night 

There was no investigation. 
There was no mechanism for 
investigation. There was no 
responsibility for investiga- 
tion. There was no way attest- 
ing foe lies. There were only 
“rules” with nobody to police 
them. 

And so to anew dawn and a 
new administration. The 
Blair code, admirable in its 
quest after probity, forgot to 
mention just one thing. Who 
was to be Its keeper, its arbi- 
ter, Its ultimate custodian? I 
called the cabinet office direct 
to ask. “Why. the Prime Min- 
ister,” they said. "It’s foe 
Prime Minister's code.” 

Set that certainty against 
foe miasma of the past week. 
The Observer publishes a 
story which, at tiie very least, 
requires some detailed in- 
quiry. The PM Is op in the 
House on Wednesday, ex- 
pressing his serious “con- 
cern” and announcing a pro- 
spective tightening of foe 
"rules” covering lobbying 
companies, special advisers 
and ministers. But hang rar 
who’s looking at those rules? 
It’s Sir Richard Wilson, foe 
Cabinet Secretary who suc- 
ceeded M*Lord Butler. And 
he’s also heaving around try- 
ing to find who riichad out a 
defence white paper to news- 
papers 24 hours ahead of time. 
Busy man: cook and 
bottle-washer extraordinaire. 

QTHING has changed, 
you see. And nor has 
the quality of Downing 
Street ’Investigations”. Mr 
Blair, in the heat of foe mo- 
ment. says that “not a single 
allegation In the Observer 
article Is true"; and eats hum- 
ble pie almost immediately. 

But worse, because more mea- 
sured, he acquits foe embat- 
tled special adviser. Roger 
Liddle, of any impropriety be- 
cause the Observer quotes are 
“emphatically denied”. For- 
get looking at evidence. For- 
get anything resembling due 
process. Emphatic denials 
rule OK This is simply hope- 
less. You don't need to decide 
between foe champagne- 
tinged recollections of an ad- 


viser at a party and a couple 
of reporters taking notes to 
see that But In a political 
j am. Independence is wholly 
impossible. It’s foe Prime 
Minister's Government which 
is under attack. It’s his party 
and his old Mlllbank toilers 
who are in the frame. It’s his 
press secretary out there, 
lining ultimatums and spin- 
ning like a demented top. Its 
his propaganda m achine at 
action stations, striving to 
rubbish his enemies. 

Putting a prime minister on 
top of this edifice of supposed 
purity, this accumulating Slag 
heap of rules and Instructions, 
is ridiculous and unfair to 
everybody, including the PM. 
John Major didn’t perfectly 
understandably, want to lose 
chief secretary Aitken. That 
would have been lousy politi- 
cal news, heaping dung back 
on foe fellow who app- 
po in ted him in the first place. 
Tony Blair, 1 guess, values 
Liddle’s advice and feels a 
natural loyalty to him. Prime 
ministers are human beings 
too. 

Yet what, then, do foe codes 
— endlessly revised, intermi- 
nably amplified — amount to? 
Dothey encourage ordinary 
members of the public, even 
ordinary worried newspaper- 
men, sniffing something 
wrong, to approach the keeper 
of the roles in private? 

Hardly. Who wants to write 
screeds for foe Downing 
Street shredder? Who wants 
to be dumped on by Alastalr 
Campbell or yelled at in the 
Commons? And If the alterna- 
tive is to do what newspapers 
normally do (that is, print a 
story), who thinks that a dec- 
laration of war? 

The Nolan Committee, set 
up in the wake of Hamilton. 
Smith and Aitken, saw foe dir 
lemma — but tap-danced 
around it. Lord Nolan thought 
Sir Robin Butler had been put 
In an impossible position. In- 
vestigating ministers and 



It’s the Prime 
Minister’s old 
Millbank toilers who 
are in the frame 


hangers-on wasn’t the cabinet 
secretary's job. 

But Nolan copped out His 
report called for "careftil con- 
sideration” of the “most ap- 
propriate” means of such In- 
vestigation. Let's, now, fry a 
little of that consideration. 

Let us assume that Mr 
Blair, like Mr Major, is truly 
“concerned” about standards 
in public life. Let us assume 
that those standards are bet- 
ter, not worse, for foe news- 
paper stories which led to the 
establishment of Lord Nolan's 
inquiry and to the Parliamen- 
tary appointment of Sir Gor- 
don Downey. Let us assume 
that Tony Blalris professed 
anxiety to redraw the lines 

over lobbyists is sincere; that 
be. like his predecessor, 
wants to ran a dean, trusted 
ship. 

By those lights, outsiders 
raising worries are not “ene- 
mies”: they are friends of the 
wider good and sharers of the 
common aim. Early warning 
of a pong from the antecham- 
ber where young lobbyists 
aggregate may be immedi- 
ately unwelcome, but it is 
good too. Who wants to be the 
leader who is never told any- 
thing — until it’s too fete? 

Yet none of this — no warn- 
ings. no cleansings — can op- 
erate unless there is a proper 
systsn, unless foe panoply of 
rules has trust at Its core. The 
codes need their own. free cus- 
todians. One Independent ref- 
eree and a couple of linesmen 
are all you need: But. heavens, 
we do need them. 
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‘Better an impotent 
few than an impotent 
health service’ 

Patrick C Souper, Letters 


Sickened 
by death 

Ulster acts at last 

RICHARD, Mark and Jason Quinn knew 
nothing of Drumcree. The three little boys 
aged 10, nine and seven — would proba- 
bly have strutted to place it on a map. Not 
that we will ever know. For in the early 
hours of yesterday morning, the Quinn 
brothers were burned to death in their beds. 
The crime committed by these smntng , gap- 
toothed children was to have a Catholic 
mother in a mainly Protestant community 
— a co m munity driven, crazy by the stand- 
off at Drumcree. Now their names be 

linked forever to that place. Their deaths 
were triggered by it, certainly; but late 
yesterday another connection seemed poss- 
ible. The death of the Quinn boys may have 
at last shamed Ulster into ending ugly, 
futile battle. 

The sheer revulsion was written into the 
feces of all those who looked on yesterday. 
Neighbours were ashen-fecedL the Secretary 
of State seemed close to tears, even the noisy 
Ian Paisley found his voice quietened by 


shame. The people of Northern Ireland 
could be forgiven for feeling they had seen it 
all, but yesterday they showed they had not 
lost their capacity to be shocked. Even for 
them, the incineration of three sleeping 
children marked a new low. 

The gleam of light, however, was that the 
mood did not begin and end with disgust 
Instead it seemed to act as a spur for action. 
The most immediate effect was the rapid 
isolation of the Orangemen of Portadown 
who had spent the previous week massing 
by the barricades of Drumcree violently 
demanding their right to march their tradi- 
tional route down the Garvaghy Road. They 
had expected reinforcements from their 
“brethren" across Northern Ireland and 
from across the Irish Sea, from Liverpool 
and Glasgow. But as word of the Quinn 
murders spread, Orange ardour cooled. The 
crowds at Drumcree thinned, more cars left 
tha n arrived. The picket that had gathered 
at Mo Mowlam’s official residence at Hills , 
borough Castle went home, leaving three 
bouquets in memory of three slain children. 

The leaders of Orange ism spoke out, too. 
The Rev William Bingham, the Orange 
Order chaplain in Armagh, deserves credit 
for telling bis flock that forcing a march 
down Garvaghy Road would be a “very 
hollow victory ... in the shadow of three 
coffins". David Trimble, too, seized the 


moment, urging his fellow Orangemen to 
“come off the hill”. Plenty of observers 
wished he had had the courage to make that 

plea last week. They wanted Mr Trimble to 
realise he is no longer just the leader of 
Ulster Unionism but is now Northern Ire- 
land's First Minister. As such, he should 
have followed the lead set by Tony Blair and 
insisted on the rule of law — in this, case the 
Parades Commission’s ban on the march 
down the Garvaghy Road. Only by acting as 
the government of all Ulster, enforcing the 
law even when it cuts against his own 
constituency, will Mr Trimble's administra- 
tion truly succeed. 

Still, his intervention yesterday was wel- 
come. It’s possible that Mr Trimble had 
wanted to urge a withdrawal all along, and 
that it took the murder of the brothers 
Quinn to give him the pretext If that's the 
case, so be it The recent history of Northern 
Ireland suggests it sometimes takes a 
bloody, gruesome tragedy to shame people 
into action. It was the murder at Poyntzpass 
of two young men — one Catholic, one 
Protestant, both best friends — that acted as 
a crucial spur in the dosing stages of the 
peace process. Like those men, the Quinn 
boys were a model of the place Northern 
Ireland could be: with roots in both tradi- 
tions, their lives crossed the sectarian div- 
ide. The deaths at Poyntzpass were foDowed 


by the Good Friday agreement The hope 
now must be that the deaths at Ballymoney 
will lead the Orangemen to walk away from 
Drumcree, quietly and in peace. If they 
refuse, the rest of Ulster Unionism must do 
what it began yesterday — and walk away 
from the Orangemen. 


A right to choose 

This is the key to birth control 

ONE OF THE winners of the UN’s Popula- 
tion Award, announced on Thursday to 
coincide with World Population Day, was 
not unexpectedly a family planner. In a 
world which is being more crowded at the 
rate of SO millio n additional heads a year, 
the work of the family planning head in 
Jamaica, which has achieved one of the 
lowest growth rates in the Caribbean, is of 
evident importance. The other award is 
more thought provoking. It has gone to a 
group of clan elders among the Sabiny 
people in Eastern Uganda who have worked 
with the UN Population Fund on a cam- 
paign against female genital mutilation. In 
1996 they succeeded in reducing this prac- 
tice by over one-third. 

This award underlines an argument 
heard increasingly since the 1994 UN confer- 


ence on population in Cairo. Women’s 
rights — including the right to freedom 
from torture or ill-treatment — are desir- 
able for their own sake, but they also impact 
directly upon the population problem. As 
the New Internationalist observes this 
month, “giving women security is a better 
way of controlling population than any 
number of forced sterilisations'’. This is also 
the central theme of a campaign launched 
this week by the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation. It reminds us that 
somewhere on the globe a woman dies 
every minute from pregnancy and child- 
birth complications, that one out of every 
four girls is married before she is 16 years of 
age, and that in many countries childless 
women or those who do not produce sons 
are regarded as outcasts. And that more 
than 130 million women and girls now alive 
have undergone female genital mutilation. 

These issues should not be overlooked in 
the argument over the "demographic transi- 
tion". The question is whether population 
growth wall necessarily stabilise in the 
developing countries, as it has begun to do 
in the developed world. The need for it do so 
is an additional argument for poverty allevi- 
ation and debt reduction in the Third 
World. But even these measures may not be 
sufficient if women are still treated as child- 
bearers without the right to choose. 


Letters to the Editor 


Bugs, blondes 
and Camilla 

C ONTRARY to Christian 
Collins's belief (Letters, 
July 10), blonde hair is attrac- 
tive not because it implies 
“child-like vulnerability”, but 
because it’s easier to see if 
there are any parasites in 
light-coloured hair in evolu- 
tionary terms, when offered 
two potential mates which ap- 
pear equally vigorous and 
healthy, a suitor should 
choose the blonde because its 
appearance is less likely to de- 
ceive. Bleaching your hair Is 
just a way of saying: “Don’t 
worry big boy — you won’t 
pick up anything nasty!” 
Chris BeU. 

London. 

L Sa Japanese transaator.I 
i mystified by your 
translation of comments 
made by Japanese TV person- 
alities (Tiger on TV menu 
shocks Japanese, July 11). You 
report that they said: "Today 
we partook of something.’* Do 
you mean they said: "We ate”? 
Simeon Speak. 

London. 


Prince Charles’s mistress 
is called his companion by the 
media (Letters, July ii). It de- 
pends in which media one in- 
dulges: I noticed an the night 
the news broke of her meeting 
William that she was his mis- 
tress on 1TN but bis compan- 
ion on BBC. 

Michael Grosvenor Myer. 
Cambridge. 

_JtY MP Teresa Gorman 
. was wrong to say Banglade- 
shi restaurant workers could 
find work if they tried harder 
(Policy and politics, July 9). 
Many are unemployed be- 
cause of their age. Restaurant 
owners want young workers 
who are malle able, who will 
work long hours for less pay 
and who won't answer back. 
Patrick PowelL 
Swansea. 


Drumcree marches on 


B RENDAN O’Leary sug- 
gests that the Orange 
Order parade at Drumcree is 
about deterring natives (No 
surrender [by ns], July 11) 
when it is to remember those 
who fell at the Somme. Britain 
is a pluralist society made up 
of diverse ethnic groups 
which should be able to ex- 
press their identity and cele- 
brate their differences. In 
Northern Ireland this does not 
seem to be the case. 

The Labour Government, in 
setting up the Parades Com- 
mission, has prevented the 
promotion of cultural diver- 
sity. Which ethnic group win ' 
suffer next at the hands of this 
policy of cultural apartheid? 
Neville Louden. 

Ballymoney, Co Antrim. 

I AGREE with Mary MidgLey 
((Drumcree and freedom. 
July 10) that actions cannot be 
as free as opinions. Sitting in a 
field eating burgers knowing 
somewhere a Catholic family 
is being burned out of their 
home by “our friends In the 
north*’ is not only culpable 
but cowardly. It also confirms 
that this affair is very much 
about poisonous sectarian- 
ism. It is possible to express a 
cultural identity without pro- 
voking the other side; and it is 
Important sometimes to re- 
fuse to be provoked. This ap- 


plies to both sides in Northern 
Ireland. 

D E Owens. 

Chalfont St Peter, Bucks. 

R A ARY Midgley’s article 
■VI was soothingly rational 
but it wiff not cut much ice 
with the North's pre-enlight- 
enment punters. Ian Paisley 
and his friends, like squab- 
bling children. should not be 
allowed to perpetuate the idea 
they claim to be opposing: that 
the biggest bully will win in 
the end. The Government 
must stand up for the rule of 
law. 

Chris Mafia t- 

Derryb rough as, Portadown. 

T O SEE the Union Jack and 
Cross of St George being 
used to justify the Orange 
Order’s activities and law 
breaking Is a disgrace. These 
peqple do not speak for me, do 
not represent the vie ws of the 
majority of British people, and 
in no way reflect the policy of 
our democratically elected 
Government to bring peace to 
Northern Ireland. They have 
no right to use British sym- 
bols to defend their bigotry. 
Sheila Trevor. 

London. 

FEW years ago in Glas- 
, 1 was rushing to catch 
a coach back to England. The 


Orange march was making its 
way around the city and I 
could not circumvent it to get 
to the coach station, so I at- 
tempted to cross the street, 
through the parade. I was 
punched in the throat and 
repeatedly kicked after falling 
to the ground, before being 
thrown back on the pavement 

I had just left 

It strikes me there is a para- 
dox at the centre of the Orange- 
men's demand: they want to 
assemble so that they may 
deny others free assemhly. 
Paul Halfpenny. 

Aigburth. Liverpool- 

AS WE now have our very 
/\own "Bosnia" in Northern 
Ireland — complete with vio- 
lence, ethnic cleansing and 
sectarianism — Isn't it time 
that serious consideration 
should be given to withdraw- 
ing our forces and asking the 
United Nations peacekeeping 
force to take over? 

John Dobson. 

Rockford, Essex. 

|_J OW bizarre that July 13 

II should be a holiday in 
Northern Ireland. Presum- 
ably this Is to encourage loyal 
Protestants to spend the day 
celebrating the Battle of the 
Boyne in style. 

Jonathan Theobald. 
Peterborough. 


Viagra arouses passionate debate 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. 


C ATHERINE Bennett's 
article on Viagra (Getting 
it up, July 11) was a perfect 
example of the female sexism 
which passes for feminism in 
the media. She is concerned 
solely with promoting men’s ' 
misery rather than women’s 
happiness. This is mixed with 
puritanical disgust at the idea 
that older people might have, 
or even want, sex. I ought to be 
surprised at this mix of sex- 
ism and ageism in a liberal 
newspaper but. alas. I no 
longer am. 

John Rogers. 

Bristol 

/"CATHERINE Bennett Is 
V-/ right to condemn the ease 
with which Viagra will be 
available at the expense of the 


NHS to those who take impo- 
tence. But why should real im- 
potence be regarded as a "clin- 
ical need”? In a world finding 
it Increasingly difficult to feed 
all its citizens, surely any nat- 
ural circumstance which Is 
capable of reducing human 
reproduction should be wel- 
comed rather than treated as a 
disease (let alone a curable 
one). 

Walter Cairns. 

Manchester. 

\ /IAGRA may cost the NHS 
V £ibillion. Why? To gain a 
worthwhile share of the mar- 
ket for treatments for angina, 
(the original intention), the 
sale price would have to be 
low. The excessive £6 per pill 
for this pharmaceutical fail- 


ure (with an unanticipated 
uplifting effect) can be due 
solely to the excessive greed of 
the manufacturer. Uncon- 
trolled market forces should 
not be allowed to impoverish 
the NHS in a socialist or social 
democrat country. Better an 
Impotent few than an impo- 
tent health service. 

Patrick C Souper. 

Crete, Greece. 

ANY risks associated with 
ZiViagra should be publi- 
cised, especially on a leaflet in 
the packet Men should be 
capable of making their own 
min ds up about the balance of 
risk. Take it off prescription 
but perhaps require men to 
produce an authorising letter 
from their wives or target 
women. 

KenBaldry. 

London. 
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Mrs Jack’s problem with the law 


*1 HE jailing nf a disabl ed 
I pensioner (Jail sentence on 
woman, 70, for poll tax default, 
July 10) is the latest of a long 
line of outrageous decisions 
that have resulted in judicial 
reviews and the subsequent 
quashingof committal sen- 
tences. The problem is not so 
much a residue of "refuse- 
niks” fighting on, years after 
the death of poll tax, but 
rather a structural fault in the 
le gi slation. 

When abolishing the poll 
tax, the Major administration 
amended the legislation so 
that unless an authority had 
obtained a liability order 
within six years of the “bill 
becoming due”, the debt 
would become unenforceable. 
No similar amendment was 
made to the legislation gov- 
erning cases where the 
authority has obtained a 
liability order. Therefore 
those who “vanished" from 
the register or manag ed to 
avoid a liability order have in 
effect, being pardoned, while 


others, such as Mrs Betty Jack 
face jail terms because they 
cannot pay. 

Marie Newbury. 

Tyne & Wear. 

IA/HY can local authorities 
V V seek to jail people for not 
paying poll tax when impris- 
onment for other forms of civi 
debt has long been abolished? 

A building society or bank 
cannot ask the courts to jail 
someone who owes them 
money. Nor can private firms, 
utilities or private individ- 
uals. Scotland abolished the 
archaic power to jail people 
for non-payment of local gov- 
ernment taxes in 1987. 

Non-payment of local gov- 
ernment taxes should be a 
matter for the civil, not crim- 
inal. courts. Local authorities 
should have to rely on the 
same procedures as other 
bodies seeking to enforce pay- 
ment against their debtors. 
PanlCavadino. 

Principal officer, NACRO, 
London. 


Our gay son 

T HE reaction of the parents 
in your article (Tm gay, 
mum, July 8) In no way 
reflects that of my wife and I 
when our son of 16 came out to 
us earlier this year. Our reac- 
tion was one of pride and 
respect. He came out to us in 
an Intelligent, mature and 
sensitive way and demon- 
strated an understanding of 
his sexuality way beyond that 
of many heterosexual men 


and women of his age. With a 
small circle of support and gay 
friendships he has grown in 
confidence and Is a happier 
and more relaxed individual. 
He can do that in the knowl- 
edge that his parents have no 
expectations ofhim other than 
he is the person that he is. and 
that happens to be a gay young 
man. Please withhold my 
name and address as he has. as 
yet. only come out to his im- 
mediate family and his confi- 
dence must be respected. 

Name and address supplied. 


Endpiece: reasonable doubt 


Roy 

Hattersley 



A S ALWAYS. I refused 
to sign and. as usual, I 
Btopped to offer a 
word of support. The 
campaigners against the live 
export of animals have occu- 
pied the Whitehall pavement 
for as long as I can remember. 
and I have added my name to 
their petition a dozen times. 

I remain an enthusiastic 
supporter of their cause. But 1 
recalled that the Chartists 
credibility was undermined 
by the discovery that Queen 
Victoria had endorsed then- 
call for manhood suffrage 
more a thousand times 


a pencil and rarely 
ie bandwriting. So I 

0 smile and pass on. 
of the protesters 

? by the sleeve. At 

t, vanity combined 
tit to guarantee 'my 

fs earlier, a Sunday 
r bad published my 
' Animal Rights, a 
history of the cam- 
bist cruelty. And I 
expect the lady who 
I r path to congratu- 

1 the position I had 
I had quoted the lr- 
risw of Jeremy Ben- 
lie question is not 
eason? Nor can they 
■an they suffer?" 
surprise and dlsap- 
; instead of initiai- 
ecussioh on the 
ip between utlliar- 
opby and tbe lower 
mammals’ position 
be universe, she 
e a postcard. Cour- 
ier, I would have 
- had it not been 
joth sides. Noticing 
lerraent the lady to 

belonged pointed 
y at the postage 
Sr-Vi xBnft attached to 


one corner. “What,” she 
asked with undisguised ag- 
gression, “are you going to do 
about that?” 

It is more than 50 years 
since I seriously considered 
philatelic design. I recall a 
Cabinet Committee at which' 
Postmaster Beirn announced 
his Intention to shrink the ( 
Queen's head and perch it 
precariously above a pretty 
picture. But my Interest in 
the subject did not really sur- , 
vive the acquisition, of a 
Penny Black on Christinas 
Day 1947. So. I struggled to 
think of something sensible to 
say. My task was made more 
difficult by the stamp’s 
wholly unexceptional nature. 
It neither glorified fox-hunt- 
ing nor idealised fishing. Two 
hands — - amputated from . Mi- 
chelangelo's Creation, and 
turned to point up and down 
rather than side to side — cel- 
ebrated the foundation of the 
National Health Service. 
“Read it,” the lady said. The 
rubric, alongside the hands, 
was an estimate of how many 
prescriptions have been dis- 
pensed by tiie nation’s phar- 
macies since 1948. In 50 years, 
a lot of medicine has flowed 


under the bridge. And the 
lady who ostensibly protested 
against the live export of ani- 
mals was absolutely furious 
about it. "How many of 

them,” she demand to know, 
“were necessary? And how 
many animals were sacrificed 
in the experiments which dis- 
covered cures?” I was forced 
to confess that 1 could answer 
□either question. 

For most of my adult life, I 

We are opposed 
to even gentle 
fanaticism 


have tried to avoid using that 
tired old poetic clichS about 
"the best' lacking all convic- 
tion while the worst are full 
of passionate intensity’’. And, 
I say in my own defence, that 
I only thought of it then be- 
cause the lady with the stamp 
proved it wrong. Her passion 
was certainly intense and her 
convictions were visible on 
her sleeve. But, far from 
being the worst, she repre- 
sented the best human in- 


stincts of care and compas- 
sion. She was simply incapa- 
ble of keeping her innate de- 
cency under control and. as a 
result she did her admirable 

cause incalculable harm. 

Yet the paradox of her posi- 
tion is that without her risi- 
ble extremism, the cause 
would probably wither and 
die. I may, in my marching 
days, have demonstrated in 
favour of moderation, but I 
cannot recall the occasion. I 
used to be embarrassed by 
trade union activists who 
chanted: “What do we want? 
Everything. When to we want 
it? Now." But on reflection, I 
realise that tbe comrades 
would not have come on to 
the streets politely to ask for 
as much as was reasonably 
possible at the earliest conve- 
nient opportunity - 

In this tight little, right lit- 
tle island we are instinctively 
opposed even to gentle fanati- 
cism. As tbe lady told me, 
most pedestrian® pass by the 
animal export protesters 
without a word or a gla n ce. 
On the evidence of the opin- 
ion polls, a large majority of 
this country is opposed to 
shipping live sheep to Europe 


in hot and over-crowded lor- 
ries and are, therefore, obvi- 
ous candidates to sign the 
Whitehall petition. They 
hurry on because they are 
afraid of being caught up in 

an activity which is either il- 
legal or (far worse) ridicu- 
lous. Their outrage needs to 
be mobilised by something 
which is more reassuringly 
reasonable. Unfortunately 
reasonable people are reluc- 
tant to campaign. 

If you are looking for this 
Endpiece to come to one of Its 
usual didactic conclusions, 
you will look in vain. For I do 
not know how to bridge the 
gap between passion and 
reason and tarn the two 
essential ingredients into out- 
rage. 1 am not sure if an irra- 
tional protest against live ani- 
mal exports is worse than no 
protest at aQ or if it Is just 
intellectual snobbery that 
makes me embarrassed by the 
assumption that I would want 
to suppress a postage stamp. I 
am, however, sure of one 
thing. Next time I walk down 
Whitehall. I shall feel guilty 
that because of reasonable 
doubt I do so little to support 
npima i welfare. 


In defence of lobbying 
(it certainly works for us) 


I ORD Hattersley dismisses 
I— lobbying as a disreputable 
trade (Chat hits the fan, July 
9) and suggests that lobby ists 
for good causes seldom see 
Ministers or persuade the 
Government to adopt our 
policies. 

The media has failed to dis- 
tinguish between the activ- 
ities of many charities and 
user groups who engage in lob- 
bying to influence policy and 
those lobbyists and commer- 
cial companies who, for a fee, 
act for more powerful inter- 
ests In our society. 

Groups lobbying on behalf 
of disabled people and their 
carers, often excluded in the ' 
formation of policy in the past 
have experienced greater po- 
litical access since this gov- 
ernment was elected. We have 
also experienced success with 
the announcement by Tony 
Blair of a National Carers 
Strategy last month and sub- 
stantial concessions on dis- 
ability benefits — all brought 
about by successful lobbying. • 

It is not true that this Gov- 
ernment Is only accessible to 
commercial lobbyists and 
their clients via special policy 
advisers. We talk to special 
advisers, civil servants and 
Ministers all the time. 

1 doubt that many commer- 
cial lobbyists are in tbe same 
position, no matter what they . 
may say to prospective clients. 
Fran cine Bates. 

Deputy chief executive. 

Carers National Association. 


S HORTLY after the general 
election, Roger Liddle. we 
are told, increased to 25 per 
cent his shareholding in the 
lobbying firm Prima Europe. 
Although those shares were in 
a blind trust, given the line of 
work of Prima Europe. Ud- 
cfle's position as a Downing 
Street adviser would increase 
their value — especially if 
privileged access to Ministers 
were granted to Prima Europe 
clients. 

Liddle should not have 
placed his shares in Prima 
Europe in a blind trust -he 
should have sold them. But 
what were Labour doing em- 
ploying as an adviser someone 
with dose ties to a lobbying 
firm? The potential for conflict 
of interest existed in Opposi- 
tion and has been com- 
pounded In office. , 

CUr Peter Forrest 
Conservative Group Leader. 
Haringey council, 

London. 

I NOTE that the Labour Par- 
ty's new general secretary 
has a master's degree in ad- 
vanced marketing (On-mes- 
sage McDonagh confirmed as 
first woman in charge of 
Labour, July 10). No doubt she 
will soon be moving on to a 
PhD in complete bullshit. 

Mike Pokorny. 

St Albans. 

Herts. 


The Country Diary can be found 
on Page 14 


Himalayas 
for Free? 

(you’ll pay for it!) 


So you think you like a challenge? 

How about trekking for six days in the 
Himalayas in May 1999? 

You'll have to cover 100km and reach an 
altitude of 13,500ft. 

You'll trek the foothills of the highest 
mountains in the world, follow the path of 
Tibetan pilgrims and experience the sights 
and sounds of Kathmandu. 

You’ll raise money for children who can't 
walk and for whom getting out of the front 
door is a major expedition. 

You'll only need a week off work. 

If you're willing, able and free next May, 
then this trip of a lifetime is for you. 

Are you up for the Challenge? If you are. 
start dialling as places are limited. 

0990 112219 

THE MOVEMENT FOR NOf+MOWLE CHU3SBM 
to o RagsMod CMfty No BQ2S72 
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Sir Charles Cunningham 


Tho Monday July 13 1993 


Civilised servant 


S IR CHARLES Cun- 
ningham. who has 
died aged 92. was 
an outstanding ex- 
ample of the high 
fliers who entered the Civil 
Service between the wars. 
From 1948-68, he served suc- 
cessively as the head of the 

Scottish Home Department 
and of the Home Office, exer- 
cising in both posts the calm 
competence and determined 
acceptance of personal res- 
ponsibility that were the hall- 
marks of his career. 

Cunningham early dis- 
played his mental powers, 
carrying off the prizes at the 
Harris Academy in Dundee 
and then at St Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, where he graduated 
with "first-class honours in 
English and German in 1928. 

In 1929. he entered the Civil 
Service and was happily as- 
signed to the Scottish Office, 
then a tiny department of 
state, beginning the task (not 
completed till 1939) of taking 
over the functions previously 
discharged by separate 
boards. Cunningham was to 
plav a leading part in making 
Whitehall take the Scottish 
Office seriously. 

By 193S. he had become pri- 
vate secretary to the Secre- 
tary of State, serving, in suc- 
cession. Sir Godfrey Collins, 
Colonel Water Elliott and Sir 
John Colville. These were for- 
mative years for Cunning- 
ham. in daily contact with 
senior politicians of widely 
differing backgrounds. All of 
them, however, had been 
marked by their war-time ex- 
periences and were one- 
nation Tories with whom 
Cunningham, a humane and 
liberal man. did not find it 
difficult to empathise. 

This prolonged exposure to 
the views and styles of three 
senior ministers must have 
been of the first Importance 
in forming Cunningham’s dis- 


tinctive personal way of con- 
ducting government business. 
In common with most of their 
colleagues, these cabinet min- 
isters believed that their chief 
functions were to decide pol- 
icy questions, and to conduct 
business In parliament The 
implementation of policy and 
the management of their de- 
partments was for their civil 
servants, who would bring to 
their notice any necessary 
questions of policy. 

Cunningham was promoted 
to be an assistant secretary in 
the Scottish Home Depart- 
ment in 1939. During the 
second world war, he worked 


mere tartan Home Office. As 
John Gibson wrote in The 
Thistle and the Crown, "...the 
department was simulta- 
neously expanding in many 
diverse directions — children 
and fisheries; industry and 
prison improvement hydro- 
electricity and police train- 
ing; highland policy and local 
government finance; tourism 
and liaison with the Scottish 
Committee of the Arts Coun- 
cil. . Small- though it was, 
Cunningham was insistent 
that it must never have even 
the slightest hesitation In lay- 
ing itself alongside the ar- 
mada of Whitehall To sail in 


organisation and machinery, 
and under Cunningham valu- 
able improvements were 
made. On the personnel side, 
the organisation was greatly 
strengthened and Cunning- 
ham's judgments In this area 
were well received. 

On the criminal side an 
effective structure was intro- 
duced; the Office began to 
develop a more scientific and 
studied approach, encourag- 
ing the formation of the Cam- 
bridge Institute of Criminolo- 
gy, fbnding research work 
elsewhere and developing its 
own research unit A parlia- 
mentary branch was estab- 


‘Said Charles Craik Cunningham 
och, och, I fair enjoy running ’em, 
even their best yins, 
cannae answer a’ ma questions f 


closely with the outstanding 
Labour politician in Scotland. 
Tom Johnston, who had been 
persuaded by Churchill to 
take on the office of Secretary 
of State in 1941. Johnson was 
well-suited to the political di- 
rection of the Home Front, 
and he was also highly 
effective in stimulating prepa- 
rations for post-war recon- 
struction. In both areas, there 
were major contributions 
from Cunnin gham and the 
war-time unity of purpose 
with his busy and hard- 
pressed ministers no doubt 
further encouraged his per- 
sonal way of working. He 
thought problems through to 
a conclusion in accordance 
with the minister's policies, 
on the minister’s behalf. 

Cunningham became head 
of his department in 1948. 
Under him. the Scottish 
Home Department was no 


convoy at the policy planning 
stage if possible; to engage in 
close combat if necessary.” 

In 19S7, Cunningham was 
transferred to the Home 
Office as permanent under- 
secretary of state where he 
served in his own highly dis- 
tinctive way until 1966. The 
work of the Home Office’s 
resident master of the Cleri- 
hew captures his Impact 

Said Charles Craik 
Cunningham 

och, och, I fair enjoy run- 
ning ’em, 

even their best yins. 

cannae answer a’ ma 
questions 

The language Is caricature 
but the concern that Cunning- 
ham’s rigorous approach 
could arouse is unmistakable. 

C unningham 's predecessor 
at the Home Office, Sir Frank 
Newsam. had not been noted 
for his concern for matters of 


lished to support ministers 
and their private offices who 
had hitherto handled parlia- 
mentary work in a rather 
hand-to-mouth way. The 
Prison Commission was 
amalgamated wfth the Home 
Office, to considerable advan- 
tage. Cunningham left the 
Home Office better equipped 
than he found it 
C unningham ’s personal 
style — a style made possible 
only by bis prodigious 
capacity for work — married 
wfth traditional Home Office 
views led eventually to severe 
differences with Roy Jenkins. 
This was a clash with a minis- 
ter who took a very different 
view of his role from that of 
the ministers with whom 
C unningham bad worked in 
his most formative years. 
James Stuart, the influential 
Scottish secretary of state, 
who had supported Cunning- 


ham’s move to the Home 
Office had been In the same 
mould as his pre-war prede- 
cessors. C unningham contin- 
ued his personal practice into 
the much larger department 
With Home Secretaries But- 
in:, Frank Sosldce and Henry 
Brooke this had not proved 
too great a problem. 

Jenkins was of a different 
breed, a minister who wanted 
to be a political executive, 
concerned with execution as 
well as policy. He did not 
want to be told bow his policy 
applied to the facts. He 
wanted options from which 
be could himself decide the 
right course of action, not a 
sing le recommendation from 
Cunningham, however well 
reasoned and presented. 

In the result, Cunningham 
retired earlier than he would 
have wished; but he went on 
to give distinguished service 
as deputy r?h flfrTnan erf the 
United Kingdom Atomic En- 
ergy Authority and as chair- 
man of the Uganda Resettle- 
ment Board. It was a tribute 
to his humanity and his repu- 
tation for administrative 
competence that he was given 
this last sensitive task. 

Hi< long and happy mar- 
riage ended with toe death of 
his wire Edith in 1990. There- 
after be returned to Edin- 
burgh. where he looked after 
himself until his last Illness. 
In the nursing home in which 
he spent Ms last months be 
received his visitors with 
habitual courtesy and kind- 
ness *t» 1 continued his life- 
long interest in public affairs. 
& is survived by his two 
daughters, grandchildren and 

great-gr andchildr en in Whom 

he took much pleasure. 


Archie Rennie 


Charles Craik Cunningham, civil 
servant, bom May 7, 1906; died 
July 7. 1998 
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C nrmingham ~ the epitome of a departed style of civil servant 


Bernhard Haring 


A Country Diary 


Prophet of the theology of freedom 



Hitring... 
after his 


faithful to Christ all his life but free in thought 
time as a medical orderly in Hitler’s army 


Alec Robins 


Cryptic 

custodian 


C ROSSWORD puzzles 
were first sot in the 
UK in the 1920s 
when Alec Robins, 
who has died aged 80. was 
still a schoolboy. Rabins, who 
became Gustos of the Guard- 
ian. was there at the start. 
Crosswords were a lifelong 
Interest and an art form he 
helped shape. 

Robins was a Manchester 
man. born and educated 
there. His "day job” was 
teaching classics at schools in 
the area. 

His interest in crosswords 
took hold when he was in 
hospital after the second 
world war. and he became a 
serious solver and setter. He 
joined a pantheon of classi- 
cists associated with the more 
difficult puzzles; the late 
Powys Mather (Torquemada 
of the Observer), A F Ritchee 
t Afrit of the Listener) then In 
his prime and the rising 
crossword star, and Derrick 
Macnutt. known as Ximenes, 
successor to Torquemada. 

Crosswords were increas- 
ingly popular In a world try- 
ing to get back to its arm- 
chair. but clues were often 
ungrammatical or unfair or 
unhelpful. Afrit more or less 


invented the concept of due- 
manship governing what is 
and wbat is not fair in cryptic 
clues, and Robins elaborated 
an it — first through his 
association with Ximenes. 
culminating in Ximenes on the 
Art qf the Crossword (1966), 
then alone in his book Teach 
Yourself Crosswords (1975). 

Over his career, Robins was 
Zander in the Listener, where 
he introduced many novel 
puzzles. In the Observer he 
was a half of Everyman for 38 
years, alternating months of 
setting, mostly with Dorothy 
Taylor. To Guardian readers 
he was the classical guardian. 
Gustos, keeping watch over 
the standards with an eagle 
eye and working for a cross- 
word editor who never 
needed to edit a clue. What 
you could count on from Rob- 
ins was precision, grammati- 
cal accuracy, and a concern 
for the "average” solver. His 
only misdemeanour that I 
know of was his clue "Crete 
given, for a change, a dep- 
uty'”. which led to two poss- 
ible answers in a grid with -V 
e-e-e-t : viceregent and 
vicegerent 

At crossword dinners, Alec 
was well known as a kindly 


L IKE most priests of his 
time, the theologian 
Bernhard EKring, who 
has died aged 85. was 
trained according to the 
strictest interpretation of law 
and obedience. Bat the second 
world war changed every- 
thing: from then on his think- 
ing and writing embraced 
pacifism and ecumenism. 

Hiring's genius was to take 
the best of a more generous 
Catholic tradition and of con- 
temporary scholarship to the 
problems of the day. It seems 
an almost trite achievement 
now. but in the 1950s, when 
Catholic theology was aridly 
protective of toe status quo. 
Haring was revolutionary. 

The second youngest of the 
12 children of a Catholic fam- 
ily in Bdttmgen, Germany, he 
joined the Redemptorist Con- 
gregation in 1933. He pre- 
sumed that his life would fol- 
low the accepted pattern for 
that religious order conduct- 
ing parish missions which 
sought to revive faith through 
robust preaching and confes- 
sion of sin. 

His forced conscription in 
November 1939. as a medical 
orderly of Hitler’s army, 
shaped his life. The futility of 
war made him a pacifist and 
living with Lutheran com- 
rades as well as (illegally) 
consorting with Orthodox 
Russians stirred a lifelong 



Robins... he made the roles 
about what was fair or not 

gentleman who encouraged 
brash young things. A few 
years ago some of us gave him 
our vote as the crossword set- 
ter's crossword setter in an 
Observer feature. In the out- 
side world, he never quite 
established the reputation he 
deserved. When Ximenes died 
he was passed over in favour 
of the young Jonathan 
Crowther (Azed), and among 
Guardian solvers he was 
never quite as popular as Ar- 
aucaria, whose ideas he loved 
but whose dues he often 
loathed. Nevertheless his in- 
fluence was enormous. 
■’Cruci-verbalism" has lost Its 
elder statesman. 

He is survived by his wife 
Anne, whom he nursed devot- 
edly over many years. 


Don Manley 


Alec (Alexander) Robins, 
teacher and crosswsna setter, 
bom September 7. 1917: died 
June 28. 1998 


passion for ecumenism. In 
war he discovered the value 
of freedom of conscience, the 
right meaning of responsible 
obedience and a mature ap- 
proach to law. Including 
Church law. The experience 
showed him the futility of the 
theological textbooks he had 
used and sowed the seeds of 
his passion for freedom and 
commitment to dialogue in 
the search for moral truth. 

These insights, new for 
Catholic theology of the time, 
needed an intellectual frame- 
work. A study of toe social 
thinking of Max Weber, the 
phenomenologist Friedrich 
Schleiennacher and the per- 
sonalist philosopher Max 
Scheler, provided this for 
Haring. 

When his seminal work The 
Law of Christ was published 
in 1954, it became a bestseller 
in Germany and was trans- 
lated Into 10 languages. It was 
the death-knell of a 306-year- 
old system of moral training 
in Catholic seminaries, and 
was enough ahead of its time 
to be used by an Anglican 


college In Tokyo and a Lu- 
theran one in Recife. The 
freshness of H&rlng’s analysis 
of liberty, responsibility and 
the dignity of conscience was 
generously welcomed, though 
efforts to undermine and dis- 
credit him were led by the 
Roman Curia. The advent of 


Vronwy Han key 


Pope John Xxlll in 1S58 and 
toe calling of the Second Vati- 
can Council (1962-65) not only 
vindicated H&ring’s ap- 
proach, but gave the Church a 
rare moment of grace to in- 
corporate a theologian's 
thinking into official doc- 
trine. Religious liberty, toe 
role of lay people and the 
centrality of love in marriage 
are among the teachings pro- 
mulgated by the Council 
which can be traced to Har- 
ing, who had been nominated 
to a number of important 
c ommiss ions at the Council. 

H ARING’S theological 
output was prodi- 
gious, over 80 books, 
some ephemeral. He 
lectured in all continents, but 
was especially successful in 
the US. where the freshness of 
life and ferment of ideas 
seemed to energise him. He 
became in later life the 
Redemptorist preacher he 
had hoped to be, but he was 
□ever one in the traditional 
sense; not a notably analytic 
thinker, he bad the gifted 
preacher's ability to concen- 
trate on the essentials. Free- 
dom, conscience, responsi- 
bility: he returned constantly 
to those themes, notably in 
his second major synthesis. 
Free and Faithful in Christ 
(1978). He was not the first 
modern Catholic theologian 


to espouse these ideas, but he 
was toe most visible and toe 
most willing to carry his 
ideas to the marketplace. 

A generation of students in 
Rome nicknamed him "the 
prophet”. It seems apt stfiL 
Haring remained intensely 
loyal to the Church, but also 
committed to the hard-won 
freedoms and dignity of con- 
science of modem believers. 
This double loyalty was espe- 
cially evident in his coura- 
geous response to Humanae 
Vitae and the subsequent 
storm in the Catholic Church. 
Again, his war experience 
stood him in good stead in 
this difficult prophetic role: 
he bad confronted his Nazi 
masters in toe name of con- 
science and freedom, and he 
was not going to allow lesser 
churchmen to deprive the 
Christian world of the true 
liberty of faith. 

For Roman Catholics, HSr- 
ing’s ethical thinking repre- 
sents a liberation from cleri- 
cal control and is the 
harbinger of a different ap- 
proach: more Biblical, more 
responsible, more contempo- 
rary. His revolution has been 
welcomed outside his own 
Church. 


Raphael Gallagher 


Bernhard Haring, bom Novem- 
ber 10, 1912; died July 3, 1988 


Egypt’s immortal clay 


V RONWY Bankey. who 
has died aged 81, was a 
distinguished archaeol- 
ogist on the Aegean and East 
Mediterranean. 

She began her research in 
Greece in 1938 after finishing 


at Girton College. Cambridge, 
where she had read classics. 
The vicissitudes of war, mar- 
riage and children inter- 
rupted her studies for several 
years, but she managed to 
publish a major article on the 
Mycenaean (Late Bronze Age) 
pottery of Euboea in 1952. It 
was toe first of a series of 
important papers (some will 
appear posthumously) which 
grew out of years of studying 
and handling Mycenaean and 
Minoan pottery. Hankey be- 
came an expert on the tech- 
nology of Aegean potting, 
helped by a practical collabo- 
ration with her daughter. Ve- 
ronica Newman, a potter. 

Identifying Mycenaean and 
Minoan ceramic exports to 
Egypt and the Near East was 
the basis for researching the 
connections between the 
regions. Her reassessment of 
Mycenaean pottery from the 
Pharaoh Akhenaten's capital 
at El Amama to a later time 
phase had immediate reper- 
cussions on dating the Myce- 
naeaos. This led to research 
in Aegean chronology, still 
dependent on East Mediterra- 


nean connections, culminat- 
ing in her book, with Peter 
Warren, Aegean Bronze Age 
Chronology (1989). 

Hankey grew up in the rec- 
tory at Stilton where her 
father taught her — as she 
would later teach her own 
Children — until she went to 
Cambridge. She had married 
in 1941 Henry Hankey, youn- 
gest son of Lord Hankey and a 
diplomat, whom she accompa- 
nied on all his foreign post- 
ings. The Hankeys shared a 
sharp sense of toe ludicrous 
moments of diplomatic life: 
Henry drew them as cartoons, 
Vronwy was a superlative 
story-teller. She used to tell 
people that in Rome, soon 
after toe war, it seemed only 
natural that the only hot 
water in the bathroom came 
out of the lavatory- 
ln each foreign posting, 
Hankey threw herself into the 
life and culture of the 
country, and learnt toe lan- 
guage — including Arabic In 
Beirut (I962r€6). She had an 
open and affectionate view of 
people, and had friends all 
round toe world who loved 
her as much for her zest for 
life and Inquiry as for her 
unhesitating readiness to 
share her knowledge of ar- 
chaeology. or places or plants 
— or to join in the chores or a 
party. 


In 1970, she returned to her 
beloved Greece for what 
would become many seasons 
of study and excavation, 
when she and Cress Ida Ridley 

— a powerful duo — joined 
my team at a new British 
school of Athens dig at Myr- 
tos-Pyrgos on the south coast 
of Crete. We had a fabulous 
time. The two women gave 
ballast and humour, and car- 
ried on doggedly when toe 
younger members of the team 
flagged. 

She also started lecturing 
on Swan Hellenic Cruises, 
proving a brilliant communi- 
cator. They led to Nile cruises 

— and those, in turn, to her 
expertise in Egyptology and 
her important work on toe 
pottery from el Amama (for 
which she became an honor- 
ary fellow of University Col- 
lege London). 

Vronwy Hankey carried on 
with all these activities, and 
with being the warmest- 
hearted friend, and grand- 
mother of U by her three sons 
and one daughter. When I told 
a colleague of her death, he 
replied: “She wasn't toe dying 
sort” 


Gerald Cwdogan 


Vronwy Mary Hankey. archaeol- 
ogist bom September 15 . 1816; 
died May 11. 1996 


RUA REIGH LIGHTHOUSE, 
WESTER ROSS; The minke 
whale is a difficult beast to 
try to convey. By toe stan- 
dards of the rest of its awe- 
some family, the six species 
of rorqual whale, it Is not so 
remarkable. The adults aver- 
age 8-9 metres in length and 
weigh around 5-7 tonnes. 
Compare this with the 26 
metres and 100 tonnes of its 
relative, toe blue whale, and 
a minke seems a mere baby. 

But when we saw them 
recently at the magical Rua 
Relgh lighthouse, they were 
big enough to leave us gasp- 
ing with excitement They 
are the largest mammal you 
are likely to see from British 
soil, and the stretch of Atlan- 
tic known as the Minch, be- 
tween the Hebridean island 
of Lewis and toe Scottish 
mainland, is an excellent 
place to observe them. 

When we visited, a combi- 
nation of uninterrupted sun- 
shine and an ocean pan- 
orama which was as calm as 
a South Sea lagoon were 
nearly perfect conditions for 
watching cetaceans. 

Most of the time the 
minkes simply rose to 


breathe, appearing as a long 
convex line of black at the 
surface. Occasionally, we 
caught a spout of misty spray 
and just once — for several 
glorious seconds — a minke 
rose from the waters, its 
whole upper body thrusting 
skywards In one almighty 
surge. 

How extraordinary to 
think that further north the 
Norwegians are still hunting 
minkes for their blubber. 
One Norwegian foreign min- 
ster referred to the minkes as 
“rats of the sea” and accused 
them "of taking fish from 
fishermen". 

In defiance of the Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission, 
the Norwegians set their 1998 
quota at 671 minkes. This is 
based on their 1995 estimate 
of the North Atlantic popula- 
tion at 118.000 — a census 
widely condemned as grossly 
exaggerating true numbers. 

To give you an idea of the 
imprecision of whale esti- 
mates, in one area of the 
Barents Sea, sightings of just 
29 whales were the basis for a 
calculation in that area of a 
population of 16.102 minkes. 

MARK COCKER 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN OUR magazine, Guardian 
Weekend, July 11, in an 
article which began on Page 
20. headed Playing it cooL we 
said that in the World Cup, 
France “twice reached the 
semi-finals before this year’s 
campaign, in 1982 and 1986 (to 
be beaten on both occasions 
by Germany) . . They actu- 
ally reached the semi-finals 
for the first time in 1958 when 
they were beaten 5-2 by Brazil 
(Fete scored a hat-trick). 

OUR OBITUARY of Bill 
Brooks, Page 22, July 9, had 
his age wrong. He was bom In 
1916 (not 1911), making him 82 
when he died (not 87). 
Apologies. 


Birthdays 


Thierry Boutsen, racing 
driver. 41; Karen Brown, 
deputy director of pro- 
grammes. C4, 46; Lee Copper- 
wheat, fashion designer, 32; 
Moss Evans, trades unionist, 
73; Harrison Ford, actor. 56; 
Larry Gomes, cricketer, 45; 
lan Hislop, editor. Private 
Eye, 38; Chris Holmes, direc- 
tor, Shelter, 56; Peter Job. 
managing-director and chief 



executive, Reuters. 57; Roger 
McGuinn, rock singer, 56; 
Prof C hill ean Prance, direc- 
tin', Kew Gardens. 61; Dr Pa- 
tricia Rodgers, diplomat, 50; 
Prof Janet Rossant, biolo- 
gist. 49; Erno Rubik, inven- 
tor of the cube, 54; Chris 
Serle. broadcaster.- 55; 
Rachel Squire, Labour MP, 
44; Patrick Stewart actor. 
58; David Storey, playwright, 
65; Prof Jeff Thompson, 
chairman. British Associa- 
tion for tbe Advancement of 
Science, 60; Sir Garfield 
Todd, former prime minister. 
Southern Rhodesia. 90; Si- 
mone Veil, stateswoman, 71. 

( l 


IN A report, headed. Gloom in 
factories, Page 20, July 7. we 
referred to John O’Sullivan of 
BT Alex Brown. He is in fact 
with NatWest Markets. 
Apologies. 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote the date 
and page number of the edi- 
tion concerned. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between llam and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian, 119 . Fairing- 
don Road, London EClR 3ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-malt 

readeriQguardlnn.co.uk 
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Foreign corporations triple their previous outlay in buying up British rivals I 

Predators move in on UK plc' Magic Kingdom 


is degraded 


Ian Kina 



RITAIN Is con- 
1 United as Europe's 
> most popular tar- 
|get for foreign 
predators, with 
takeovers of UK 
breaking an records in the 
first half of the year. 

The cost to foreign compa- 
nies over the six months was 
more than three ttm^ the 
amount they spent for the cor- 
responding period a year ear- 
lier. according to a survey 
published today by corporate 
financiers at KPMG, the ac- 
countancy firm. 

In all, foreign companies 
spent £29.2 billion on British 
firms, including nawM like 
Energy Group, which was 
bought by Texas Utilities, an d 
engineer T&N, which was 
snapped up by Federal-MoguL 

The figure emphasises Brit- 
ain’s Importance as a bridge- 
head into the European 
market. 

Leading the way among the 
predators were American 
companies, which mado 144 
acquisitions during the 
period, spending £18.2 billion 
in the process. The Swiss 
were the next biggest spend- 
ers. 

Apart from utilities, such 
as Energy Group, the most 
popular areas for acquisitions 
were food, and motor manu- 
facture. even before last 
week’s completion of the sale 


of Rolls-Royce Motors by 
Vickers to Volkswagen. 

The upsurge of foreign take- 
over activity in Britain 
means that it dwarfs the £16.8 
billion spent by British com- 
panies on overseas acquisi- 
tions. Companies in the US. 
Netherlands and Germany 
were the most popular 
targets. 

KPMG said the figures 
reflected the general pick-up 
in cross-border deals in 
Europe. 

Stephen Barratt, head of 
mergers and acquisitions at 
KPMG corporate finance, 
said: “Britain’s position as 
the number one- destination 
in Europe for international 
corporate acquirers seems se- 
cure. Opting out of the first 
wave of monetary union 
seems to have done nothing to 
stem the buying spree in the 
UK. 

“Other EU countries are 
slowly becoming more attrac- 
tive to inteniaHnnal Compa- 
nies, as deregulation and 
market liberalisation 
spreads. But it is still the case 
that multinationals fed more 
comfortable with the UK’s 
more open and efficient 
economy.” 

However, the deals involv- 
ing foreign takeovers of UK 
companies are small potatoes 
compared with global take- 
over activity, with $788 billion 
(£472 billion) worth 'of merg- 
ers and takeovers completed 
by the first week of May. 


1 Home losses 

Top deals by foreign firms in UK January June 

Value $ 

Target 

Boyer 

Cnatrjr 

(MBons) 

Energy Group 

Texas Utilities 

US 

10.40 

BTR’S glass/plastic packing 

Owens Illinois 

US 

3.60 

TAN 

Federal-Mogul 

US 

• 2.40 

Allied Colloids 

Novartis 

Swftz. 

2.31 

Dewar’s scotch/Bombay gin 

Bacardi 

Bermuda 

1.83 

PerWrrs Engines 

Caterpillar 

US 

1.33 

National 'Parking- Corp. 

■ -Cendant ■■ ■ ■ 

US ■ . . 

.. .■.•■L30 

Orange (16.11 per cent) 

Swiss Bank 

Swftz. 

1.28 

Spl liars Petfoods 

Nestle 

Switz. 

1.18 

Comcast UK 

• NIL 

US • 

1.00 

SoorMc KPMG Corporals Finance 



Away wins 


„ 


Value $ 




Target 

Buyer 

Country 

ObBone) 

Simon & Schuster 

Pearson 

US 

460 

Matthew Bender 

Reed Elsevier 

US 

1.65 

Inland Steel 

tspat IntL 

US 

1.43 

Tracor Inc 

GEC 

US 

1.36 

TNIC 

Guardian Royal 

Neth rinds 

1.15 

Products DivIFormlca Corp 

CVC Capital 

Australia 

1.10 

Douwe Egberts Van Nolle 

Imperial Tobacco 

Neihrfnds 

1.08 

Koninidlfke KNP 

Clnven 

Netfulnds 

0J5 

Metro Mall 

GUS 

US 

0.83 

MCI - Internet operations 

Cable A Wireless 

US 

0.63 


s KPMG Corporate Finance 



Low inflation fails to 
stem corporate greed 


Larry Elliott 
Econ om ies Editor 


I OPES that British 
firms would respond to 
lower inflation by set- 
less exacting pay-back 
ts from big capital pro- 
were confounded today 
i report showing little 
ge in investment think- 

ince the gyrations of the 
i-bust cycle a decade ago. 
itish companies have 
little heed to the move 
rds price stability in the 

and are demanding high 

ns over short pay-back 
kJs before sanctioning 
al spending decisions, 
jectations that an era of 
er price stability with 
ix changes in Chancellor 
an Brown's first Budget 
1 lead to lower hurdle- 
for investment were 
bed In a survey by the 
■deration of British In- 

y ad . the Association of 
ultlng Actuaries. 

Brown believes that low 
tment is one of the mam 
>ns for sluggish eco- 


nomic performance, and that 
macroeconomic stability and 
a tax regime less biased 
towards dividends will en- 
courage capital spending. 

But the study found that on 
average, firms expected pro- 
jects to generate a real rate of 
return of 17.6 per cent with a 
pay-back period of between 
two and four years — little 
Mrnwg n , said the CBI, from its 
1994 survey. 

Although fewer firms were 
setting themselves targets of 
20 per cant- than four years 
ago, the report said that “hur- 
dle-rates are often set higher 
than expected on foe basis of 
underlying theory”: 

Chris Waites of the ACA 
said a hurdle-rate of between 
12 and 13 per cent would be 
right for most projects, and 
there was a risk that the task 

of hitting targets was leading 

to investment In high-risk but 
potentially lucrative projects 
at the expense of bread and 
butter capital spending. 

Only 2 per cent of the 328 
respondents said that the 
scrapping of Advance Corpo- 
ration Tax credit on UK divi- 


dends for pension ftmds and 
the reduction in the rate of 
corporation tax would lead to 
higher investment 

Ninety per cent said Mr 
Brown's initiative would 
make no difference, while 
8 per cent said investment 
would be lower. 

However, foe survey did 
not test the Treasury's expec- 
tation that tax changes will 
encourage firms to take a 
long-term view . — and foe 
report acknowledged that it 
was likely to be some time be- 
fore they adapated. 

• Businesses based in 
wealthier countries increased 
direct investments by nearly 
a fifth to $355 billion 
(£215 billion) last year, foe 
Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 
ment said yesterday. 

Direct investment flowing 

Into OECD * countries rose 
16 per cent to $255 billion. The 
Asian crisis bad not .reduced 
International corporate ex- 
pansion, and may instead 
have boosted direct invest- 
ment into the countries af- 
fected, the survey said. 


Pessimism goes wholesale 


Charlotte Demy 


> confidence 
s lowest level 
end of the last 
pessimism 
lanufacturinfi 
ss sector, ac- 
r report 
racing them - 
ther interest- 
tue Bank of 

s the DU" 

survey. The 


Q tlWiinn . 

□estioned in 

■ the Bank 

’nor- cent 


gwip« expectations dropped 
19 percentage points i to their 
lowest level since 1902. Confi- 
dence is lowest in the manu- 
facturing heartland of foe 
Midlands, but Anns in foe 
services sector are also be- 
coming Increasingly gloomy. 

Philip MeHor, D*B's senior 
analyst, said: “As more firms 
aspect ftutber increases in in- 
terest rates, so gloom has 
spread from exporters into 
the domestic economy. 

-For the first time In years 
the survey has shown a 
severe drop In conlMnce 
among the service, retail and 
wholesale sectors." 


Separately, an independent 
forecaster warned today that 
rates may not have peaked, 
despite the decision to leave 
them on hold last week. 
“There is every chance that 
short-term interest rates will 
be pushed up further, increas- 
ing foe risk of a “hard land- 
ing”.” says Oxford Economic 
Forecas tin g** report. 

“Stagflation threatens to 
rear its ugly head again In the 
UK, with a combination of ris- 
ing wage- infla tion and a be- 
leagured manufacturing sec- 
tor posing increasingly 
difficult issues for the mone- 
tary policy committee.” 


PowerGen 
facing a 
storm over 
policies 


Roger Com 


of the Earth 
members are to demon- 
strate outside Power- 
Gen’s shareholders meet- 
ing in Birmingham today in 
an attempt to convince the 
electricity generator to 
plough more money into 
wind power and other al- 
ternative energy sources. 

Anna Stamford, Friends 
of the Earth energy cam- 
paigner, said only 0.1 per 
cent of the electricity pro- 
duced by PowerGen came 
from renewable sources. 

“Eastern Group has a 

commitment to produce 10 

per cent of Its output from 
renewables by the year 
2010,” she said. “We want 
PowerGen to invest more, 
whether that’s in offshore 
wind farms, biomass or 

wave power.” 

She said PowerGen’s 
green credentials had be- 
come more important since 
its recent takeover of East 
Midlands electricity, which 
had brought foe group into 
co nsumer markets. 

“There is definitely a 
market opening up for 
renewable energy,” she 
said. “Bert so far PowerGen 
has Just talked about 
prices;’* 

Friends of the Earth be- 
lieves that some fossil fuel 
generation will have to be 
replaced by renewable en- 
ergy if Britain Is to achieve 

targets for foe reduction of 
carbon dioxide emissions 
a gre ed at the Kyoto summit 
last year. 

But Ms Stamford will tell 
shareholders today that 
switching to wind, or wave 
power is also in the inter- 
ests of the company- 


fflcholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


J AGUAR, which cut its 
workforce from 12,000 to 
4£00 after its takeover 
by Ford, has started to take 
on workers to build a new me- 
dium-sized car. 

The company forecasts 
sales this year of more than 
50,000 vehicles — beating the 
previous peak of 49,494 in the 
year before the Ford bid — 
and expects to sell substan- 
tially more next year when 
the S-type reaches the 

showrooms. 

A company spokesman said 
sales of its current models, 
the XJ8 saloon and the XK8 
sports car, had been particu- 
larly strong during the first 
half of the year and would set 
a new record if the luxury car 
market held up. 

Hundreds of new workers 
will eventually be needed at 
Hs Castle Bromwich plant in 
foe West Midlands. 

A spokesman said: “The S- 
type, which will go on sale 
early next year, falls into the 
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market sector which we bad 
to ourselves in the 1960s with 
the Mark B Jaguar but then 
moved out of to concentrate 
on foe large luxury car and 
sports car sectors." 

Jaguar is due to move to 
four-model production in 2001 
with foe introduction of a 
baby Jaguar, codenamed foe 
X400. However the X400 is due 
to be built at a former Ford 
plant at Halewood and is un- 
likely to lead to new jobs. 

Current sales have been 
particularly strong In Ger- 
many and the US. 

Jaguar is pmharlting on a 

heavy marketing campaign to 
introduce the S-type. This has 
included a direct mall shot to 

more than one million poten- 
tial customers and corporate 
advertising on television for 
foe first time in more than six 
years. 

While Jaguar is cruising 
towards record sales. BMW- 
owned Rover is struggling to 
cope with foe strong pound. 
The company, which last year 
exported 56 per cent of its pro- 
duction, said sales about the 
same level as last year. 

A spokesman said the 
group had increased the level 
of components it bought in 
from abroad and was seeking 
to cut costs. He denied reports 
of plans to cuts jobs in foe 
summer. 

However foe contracts of 
the several hundred tempo- 
rary workers taken on to help 
launch production or the 
Freelander at the Land Rover 
works at Solihull would not 
be renewed. 

• Vickers has finally agreed 
to sell its Cosworth high per- 
formance engine business to 
Volkswagen’s Audi subsid- 
iary for £117 million, subject 
to approval from the Euro- 
pean regulatory authorities. 



Mark Tran 


For a parking fee of $i.3bn, NCP joined foe wave of firms Calling into foe hands of US nationals photograph: garry weass* 


New model puts 
Jaguar back in 
jobs market 


T INA BROWN S depar 
ture from New Yorker 
magazine for Miramax 
Films, a Walt Disney com- 
pany, comes at a frustrating 
moment for the Magic King- 
dom because of plodding per- 
formance of its Capital 
Cities/ABC television arm 
disappointing films and weak 
merchandise sales in Asia. 

Adding insult to injury, the 
Texas board of education last 
Friday voted to shed its 
$45 milli on (£27 million) stake 
in Disney in protest at what it 
considers to be a surfeit of sex 
and violence. 

The board chairman, Jack 
Christie, said he was finally 
convinced to dump Disney 
after seeing clips from the 
Oscar-winning Pulp Fiction, 
produced by Miramax four 
years ago. 

“It’s not Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck anymore.” 
grumbled one board member, 
’it’s blowing people’s heads 
off” 

The Texas board of educa- 
tion and Southern Baptists, 
who are disgruntled at Dis- 
ney’s supposedly liberal pol- 
icy on gays and lesbians, are 
the least of Disney’s prob- 
lems. 

More serious is the continu- 
ing slump at ABC. For several 
years, the television network 
has failed to produce signifi- 
cant hits to match successes 
such as Ally McBeal and The 
X-Ffles at Rupert Murdoch’s 
Fox television. The lack of a 
hit series has in turn weak 
ened advertising revenue. 

D ISNEY bought the net- 
work for $19 billion in 
1906. The fasten of two 
highly prized media compa- 
nies seemed like a good idea 
at foe time. Included along 
with ABC television were 
radio stations and foe ESPN 
sports cable operation, which 
were intended to meld in with 
Disney’s own film, television 
and animation studios, foe 
Disney cable channel, theme 
parks, publishing enterprises 
and Times Square entertain- 
ment complex. 

Disney’s chairman. 
Michael Eisner, rattled on en- 
thusiastically about the po- 
tential for “synergy” and 
“branding". 

But as so often with mega- 
mergers. it is much harder to 
realise in practice what 
looked so promising on paper. 
ABC executives have chafed 
at Mr Eisner's micromanage- 
ment. and morale has been 
sapped by the departure of 
several top managers. 

Hie latest high-level defec- 
tion occurred to early June, 
when Steve Burke — presi- 
dent of ABC Broadcasting — 
joined Comcast, America’s 
fourth -largest cable company. 
A 12-year Disney veteran, Mr 
Burke only took up his post 
April 1997. He was seen as 
heir apparent to Mr Eisner 
hims elf. 

Mr Burke’s departure fol- 


lowed that of Geraldine Lay- 
bourne as president of Dis- 
ney/ABC Cable to start her 
own production company. 

Disney insists that it has 
enough management depth to 
overcome these high-level 
losses, but the departures 
highlight what is called the 
Eisner Syndrome — his in- 
ability to keep top talent. 

In recent years, Disney has 
lost Jeffrey Katzenberg. who 
stormed off after being passed 
over for foe number two job, 
Michael Ovitz, who quit with 
a golden parachute worth 
more than $100 million. Other 
important but less-known ex- 
ecutives such as Rich Frank 
and Richard Nanula have also 
gone elsewhere. 

On top of ABC’s uninspir- 
ing performance, Disney has 
this year Galled to repeat the 
film successes of 1997 such as 
101 Dalmatians and Mira- 
max’s The English Patient. 
Disney's prestige films this 
year — Robert Redford's The 
Horse Whisperer. Harrison 
Ford's Six Days and Seven 
Nights and He Got Game with 
Denzel Washington — have 
been damp squibs. 

Disney’s summer hopes are 
now pinned on Mulan, a car- 
toon about a Chinese girl war- 
rior, and Armageddon, foe 
summer’s second movie 
about a giant asteroid on a 
collision course with Earth. 

A NALYSTS have pared 
back profit estimates. 
David Londoner of 
Schroder, has sharply revised 
estimates for Disney’s cre- 
ative content arm (films and 
videos), the company’s big- 
gest generator of profits. For 
the third quarter, Mr Lon- 
doner has reduced profit pro- 
jections by 35 per cent to 
about $167 million. 

A sharp decline in mer- 
chandise sales in Asia adds to 
the gloom. On foe plus side, 
Disney can expect a lift in its 
theme park business with foe 
opening of Animal Kingdom, 
near Orlando, Florida, al- 
though here a gain, business 
may have been less than stel- 
lar because of fires that raged 
for weeks in the state. 

Despite all its problems, 
Disney, which split its stock 
three-for-one on Friday, still 
increased by 15.5 per cent this 
year, about the same as the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age. But analysts are not look- 
ing for any more big in- 
creases in Disney's share 
price for the time being. 

Undeterred by its difficul- 
ties. Disney is nevertheless 
plunging into new ventures. 
Last month it acquired a 43 
per cent stake in Infaseek, the 
Internet search engine, plus 
an option to buy another 10 
per cent in exchange for 
about $200 million. 

Earlier Disney had decided 
to buy the two-thirds that it 
did not already own of Star- 
wave, a Web publisher. 

Tina Brown Is joining Mira- 
max to publish books and a 
magazine, and produce films 
and television. It wfll be her 
job to inaugurate projects for 
the vast Disney empire. Ms 
Brown is Disney’s latest at- 
tempt at synergy, still an un- 
realised concept for Mr 
Eisner. As long as Disney 
remains less than the sum of 
its parts, shareholders who 
have bristled at Mr Eisner's 
salary of almost $245 million 
last year — will only get 
grumpier. 


Diageo tequila 
row ‘no crisis’ 


Ian King and 
Lisa Buckingham 


IAGEO, the world’s 
biggest spirits com- 
pany, is playing down 
talk of a crisis in its distribu- 
tion arm, following news last 
week of a dispute with Jose 
Cuervo, the world's biggest 

tequila- maker. 

Diageo, which distributes 
36 million litres a year of Jose 
Cuervo in North America, is 
fighting an attempt by foe 
Mexican group to renegotiate 
the terms of a distribution 
agreement which extends 
until 2010. 

But there have been sugges- 
tions in the drinks industry 
that Diageo — fanned last 
year from foe £24 billion 
merger between Guinness 
and GrandMet — could face 
problems with other similar 
deals, notably a UK agree- 
ment with Brown Forman, 
maker of Southern Comfort 
and Jack Daniels. 

Cuervo, which previously 
had a distribution agreement 
with GrandMet, is arguing 


that the merger gives it the 
right to renegotiate terms. 

Diageo, which has a 45 per 
cent stake in Cuervo, has 
taken action in the US federal 
court in San Antonio, Texas. 
It is thought that foe court 
could take up to nine months 
to decide. 

Hie row is similar to that 
last year in which Louis Vuit- 
ton Mo&t Hennessy, the 
French luxury goods group 
which previously held a IS per 
cent stake in Guinness, threat- 
ened to renegotiate its distri- 
bution deals on foe grounds 
that there had been a change 
in the control of Guinness. 

Responding to suggestions 
that it could face farther dis- 
putes, a Diageo spokesman 
said foe company owned most 
of its brands — which Include 
Smirnoff vodka, Johnnie 
Walker whisky and Gordon’s 
gin. 

He said the only distribu- 
tion agreement aside from the 
LVMH names where Diageo 
did not control the brand in- 
volved, or hold a stake in it, 
was that covering Southern 
Comfort and Jack Daniels. 
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A plea for plodding bankers 
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Latry Elliott 


L IKE Steve Davis, the 
snooker player, the 
Bank of England's 
monetary policy 
committee would 
like to be boring. It 
has no desire to hog the head- 
lines. no urge to be the centre 
of attention every month when 
the time comes to make a deci- 
sion on interesfrates. 

Fat chance. In his letter 10 
Eddie George confirming op- 
erational independence for 
the Bank on May 6 last year. 
Gordon Brown told the Gover- 
nor that Labour was commit- 
ted to "ensure that decision- 
making on monetary policy is 
more effective, open, account- 
able and free from short-term 
political manipulation". 

The key word here is 
"effective". Policy is certainly 
"open" under the new sys- 


tem. Indeed, it is perhaps too 
open, encouraging as it does 
frenzied speculation about 
the voting intentions of each 
| of the nine members of the 
committee and how they 
might be swayed by each and 
every piece of economic data 
that emerges between one 
meeting and the next 
In the current context, 
“more effective decision-mak- 
ing” means the committee 
should do a better job in 
avoiding a recession than Mr 
Brown would, had he 
retained the old system. The 
trick is to take the heat out of 
the economy without causing 
hefty falls in output, invest- 
ment and employment 
Out in the big. wide world 
there seems to he little confi- 
dence that this is what the 
committee Is doing. On the 
contrary, there are plenty of 
people in the City, industry 
and the trade unions who are 
convinced that the Bank is 
about to send the economy 
spiralling into an utterly 
pointless recession. 

And make no mistake, it 
would be utterly pointless. To 
hear Mr Brown talk, you 
would think that he had in- 
herited an economy in May 
last year only one or two 
steps away from 1923-style 


German hyperinflation, as op- 
posed to the best economic in- 
heritance a Labour govern- 
ment has ever enjoy ed- 
Little more than a year on, 
manufa cturing is in recession 
and is being hard hit by high 
interest rates, the strength of 
the pound and the Asian cri- 
sis. However, as anybody who 
has ventured on to the streets 
i on a Friday or Saturday night 
recently can testify, there is 
not yet much evidence of 
recession spreading to the 
rest of the economy. 

If we do suffer a hard land- 
ing, it will be the result oT 
monetary decisions taken 
since the election rather than 
of what the Chancellor's aides 
call “Ken Clarke's -non-deci- 
sions” In the six months run- 
ning up to polling day. The 
notion that Mr Clarke can be 
made the fall-guy if thing s go 
badly wrong over the next 12 
months is risible; there is 
only one possible fall-guy on 
offer — tiie current incum- 
bent of 11 Downing Street 
Mr Brown is not averse to 
the idea of a mini-slowdown 
over the next few months, 
provided that it is not some- 
thing worse. Labour's strate- 
gists recall that BUI Clinton 
engineered a growth pause 
early in his first term, which 


Poverty strikes when 
Cyclops is sovereign 


allowed him to take the 
brakes off during his re-elec- 
tion campaign in 1996. 

But if things do turn nasty, 
there is not an awful lot the 
ChanceUor can do. Obviously 
the Asian meltdown is out of 
the Government's hands, and 
Mr Brown shares Nigel Law- 
son's view that fiscal policy 
should be about making 
structural changes to the sup- 
ply side of the economy 
I rather than demand manage- 
ment and monetary policy is 
left to the committee. 

So is the ChanceUor start- 
ing to repent the haste with 
which he willing surrendered 
one of the main instruments 
of macro-economic manage- 
ment? The short answer is no. 
although it would be surpris- 
ing if there were not times 
when Mr Brown — being 
bumped around in the back of 
the carriage — felt like elbow- 
ing Mr George aside and tak- 
ing the reins himself. In par- 
ticular. the Chancellor would 
have raised rates earlier and 
more aggressively to adminis- 
ter shock treatment to wage 
bargainers, a coarse of action 
which he believes would en- 
able rates to come down more 
rapidly thereafter. 

The MFC sees things differ-, 
ently, as Mervyn King, one of 


Charlotte Denny 
on monetarism 


the Bank's deputy governors, 
explained in an elegant lecture 
last October. Quoting tbe in- 
ternational Monetary Fund's 
Stanley Fischer, he said the 
Bank bad to get the judgment 
right on the speed at which to 
reduce inflation. Where there 
was uncertainty about the im- 
pact of an interest rate change 
on the economy “it may be 
sensible to move cautiously to 
the level of interest rates that 
would he necessary to equate 
expected inflation over the ap- 
propriate horizon with the tar- 
get level, rather than move 
rates abruptly and inject unde- 
sirable volatility into the 
economy”. 


P ROF King added 
later "The MFC 
is under no illu- 
sion that it can 
abolish the busi- 
ness cycle. Over a 
number of years, monetary 
policy can ensure that infla- 
tion averages a level or 
around 2.5 per cent But it 
cannot fine-tune output and 
it would be a mistake to try to 
do so.” 

This, then, is the theory. As 
Prof King puts it: “A trans- 
parent monetary' policy im- 
plies that announcements of 
changes in interest rates by 


Debate 


Kevin Watkins 


I N THE land or the blind, 
the one-eyed man is king 
— anil when it comes to 
addressing problems in the 
crisis- prone global financial 
system, the one-eyed men of 
Wall Street ;md the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund are 
lirmlji in control. 

During the IWos. the de- 
structive power of capital 
markets lias hcen seen in 
Mexico, East Asia and Russia. 
The scenario has become all 
«■*' familiar. Unexplained eu- 
phoria takes hold and sucks 
vast suras into unstable mar- 
kets. enneiatmi! huge profits 
for foreign investors. Then 
panic takes hold, capital takes 

flight, the currency collapses 

and tli»* IMF springs into 
action, bailing out investors 
who have transferred their 
assets' elsewhere, leaving be- 
hind economic collapse and 
social disintegration. 

None of which would have 
surprised the architects of the- 
Bretlon Woods system. Hav- 
ms witnessed the tKUis De- 
pression. they sought to cre- 
me a structure to regulate 
private capital markets. They 
realised these were failure, 
prone because of the tendency 
to panic and recognised that a 
general collapse could follow. 


Indicators 


When Keynes designed the 
IMF he therefore ruled out 
capital liberalisation and cur- 
rency convertibility was 
required only for current ac- 
count operations — broadly, 
trade and profit repatriation. 

Today countries borrowing 
from the fund will be 
required to liberalise their fi- 
nancial systems; the upshot 
will be an unprecedented 
transfer of sovereignty to 
global markets dominated by 
W'all Street’s increasingly mo- 
nopolistic conglomerates. 

The conglomerates, led by 
Citigroup and Chase Manhat- 
tan, are enthusiastic, seeing 
it as a mechanism for access 
to outlets for bonds, equities 
and commercial loans. 

According to IMF manag- 
ing director Michel Camdes- 
sus. capital markets are no 
different to any others, and 
Liberalisation will maximise 
efficiency and output. Evi- 
dence from each successive fi- 
nancial crisis in the real 
world suggests otherwise. 

Take the case of Indonesia. 
This year, the economy will 
contract by 15 to 20 per cent, 
dragging another 40 million 
into poverty. Investment has 
collapsed, due to high rates 
and import shortages. 

Unemployment has tripled 
to over 20 per cent Thou- 
sands of private companies, 
viable before the crisis, have 
been pushed Into bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile public spending 
on health and education Hns 
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fallen, by a third, as the gov- 
ernment transfers resources 
into debt repayments. Such 
facts explain why the World 
Bank's chief economist, 
Joseph Stlglitz, remains reso- 
lutely opposed to capital mar- 
ket liberalisation. 

When a forced devaluation 
quadrupled Indonesia’s exter- 
nal debt, the IMF loan se- 
cured repayments for foreign 
investors by nationalising 
foreign debt and transferring 
the costs of adjustment to the 
public budget reversing over 
three decades of poverty 
reduction in the process. 

Not content with creating a 
risk-free casino for reckless 
foreign speculators, the IMF 
is now seeking to expand 
their gambling outlets. 

At present Vietnam forbids 
foreign banks from bolding 
more than 10 per cent of oper- 
ating capital in dollars. In 
Chile, short-term equity flows 
are heavily taxed to prevent 
speculative activity. Such 
measures have helped to pre- 
vent a build-up of unsustain- 
able foreign debt yet they , 
would be outlawed under the 
new IMF regime. 

Radically different ap- 
proaches are needed, institu- 
tional investors such as mu- 
tual and pension-fund i 
managers should be required 
to make provisions for losses ( 
commensurate with the risk 
of their In vestments. 

This would help reduce the 
incentives for high-risk, spec- 
ulative Investment and simul- 
taneously lower the potential 
for financial panic. So, too. 
would an international tax on 
currency transfers. 

Better international sur- 
veillance of banking systems 
would also help at the mar- 
gins. but the best way to en- 
sure prudent lending is 
through International rules j 
making imprudent lending 
genuinely risky. 

In the case of East Asia, the 
authority of the IMF should 
have been used to force for- 
eign investors to accept very- 
large debt write-offs, and an 
immediate moratorium on 
repayments. It should not be 
used to subordinate the inter- 
ests of the world's poor to 
those of Wall Street 

Kevin Watkins is a senior pol- 
icy adviser for Qjtfam 
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What is monetarism? 

It is a school of economics 
arguing that inflation is primarily 
caused by excessive growth in 
the money supply. The most 
famous exponent is the Ameri- , 
can economist, Milton Fried- { 
man, who wrote a history of the ' 
United States linking booms and i 
recessions to fluctuations In the | 
growth-rate of money. 

Why was this impor ta nt? 

At the time, most economists 
were influenced by John May- 
nard Keynes, who said that if 
economies showed signs of go- 
ing into recession, governments 
should boost demand by ex- 


Oh, all right then 
on the labour front 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


C YNICS once suggested 
an alternative motto 
for a trade union not 
noted for its militancy nor 
for the stalwart defence of 
its members’ Interests: 
“Oh, all right then.” 
Similarly, the phrase “we 
have to accept that . . 
seems a particular favour- 
ite as preface for the 
remarks of any Govern- 
ment MP regarding free 
markets, the triumph of 
business values, or the 
status quo in general. 

SO here is a test: what do 
the authorities intend to do 
about tbe recent threats of 
Vauxhali and Rover to 
move component supply 

out of the country? That’s 
right— do? . 

It seems that the lack of 
productivity of British 
workers is part of the 
“problem”. Is. that a fact? 
Productivity may be a 
headache but consumption 
certainly isn’t. Both compa- 
nies have made colossal 
sums out of the British 
market since the 1920 $. 

In the case of Rover, now 
of course under overseas 
ownership, these hoge 
sums include not only the 
profits of car sales to the 
public but hand outs from 
the taxpayer amounting to 
perhaps £2 billion, along 
with the huge Indirect sub- 
sidy represented by all the 


managerial and ministerial 
time soaked up In trying to 
rescue the company. 

Were we to hear any 
statement of the “we have 
to accept" school, that will j 
be bad enough. What are 
we frightened of? These en- 
tities have no independent 1 
existence and are created 1 
by the legal system and its 
enforcement mechanism ! 
within this country. With I 
no courts to enforce their 
contacts and no police to 
protect their plant Vaux- ' 
hall and Rover would be in 
a sad state; productivity 
would be the least of their 
worries. 

But even worse than 
doing nothing would be 
swift action from on high to 
whip the British workforce 
into shape to make it ac- 
ceptable to these grand cor- 
porate actors. 

If there is one thing more 
objectionable than stand- 
ing back and allowing In- 
ternational business to do 
as it wilL tt is the shifting 
of all blame for the result 
on to the victims — the “un- 
productive”. inflexible 
workforce. 

This blame-shifting Is 
part of a wider process 
whereby all risk is loaded, 
on to the workforce and off 
the financial interest. Only 
when somebody calls in 
Rover and Vauxhali for a 
lesson in the facts of life is 
any change likely. 

Until then we most put up 
with calls to close “the pro- 
ductivity gap.” 

In other words: oh. all 
right then. 


the MPC might come as 
rather little surprise. The 
news would not be in tbe out- 
come of the meetings of the 
MPC, but in the economic sta- 
tistics published during the 
month. Markets would be 
able to anticipate the likely 
reaction of the MPC, and the 
decisions by the MPC would 
follow a predictable policy 
reaction function.” 

In practice, this is not hap- 
pening. Far from considering 
the Bank’s decisions predict- 
able. the markets see them as 
inconsistent, even capricious. 

In the City, there is under- 
standable confusion as to 
what the Bank is up to. What 
for instance, was the point of 
last month’s rate rise? Did the 
MPC believe that it had erred 
in not raising rates earlier 
and had fallen behind the 
game? If so, why did rates not 
go up again this week? If, on 
the Other hand, the Bank 
thought that 0.25 percentage 
points was enough to hit the 
inflation target, then why not 
say so? The City, believing 
that rates had peaked, would 
have started selling sterling. 

This brings us back to the 
central issue of effectiveness. 
It has been clear for the past 
14 months that the real prob- 
lem with the economy is that 


pandlng the money supply. 
Friedman said this would not 
affect output or employment — , 
the real economy — but would 
result simply in prices going up. 
In fact, intervention was destab- 
Itsing because policy changes 
take so long to feed through. 

What did he advocate 
instead? 

Governments should manage 
money supply, not economies. 

If the government made sure 
that the stock of money ex- 
panded at a rate compatible 
with the long-run growth rate of 
the economy, there would be no 
big swings in output 


it is seriously unbalanced and 
needs precisely the sort of 
treatment it received after 
Black Wednesday. Interest 
rates and tbe pound need to 
come down, with the extra 
spending power mopped up 
through much higher taxes 
on consumption. There have 
been some increases in con- 
sumer taxation since last 
May. but they have been 
dwarfed by the windfalls paid 
out by former mutual organi- 
sations. It would have been 
far better for the Chancellor 
to have kept control of both 
monetary and fiscal policy. 

Hus is not just a question of 
accountability: it reflects de- 
sign flaws in the system. Deci- 
sive action Is more likely from 
a chancellor in a government 
with a majority of 180 than 
from a committee of nine 
people. Committees by their 
nature prefer non-action; they 
tend towards compromise. 
Nudging up rates in quarter- | 
point moves has probably been 
the worst option of all, since . 
the result has been to prolong 
and intensfiy the squeeze on 
manufacturing through an 
overvalued exchange rate 
while having virtually no im- 
pact on consumers. 

The emphasis on open deci- 
sion-making may accentuate 


What did Keynesians say? 

They said that monetarists con- 
fused causation with correlation, 
ft is like arguing that because 
every December there are deliv- 
eries of turkeys to supermarkets, , 
the Increase in the turkey supply I 
must be causing Christmas. I 

Why (fid Ms ideas become 
popular? 

Because he correctly predicted 
that the watered-down version 
of Keynesianism would run Into 
trouble. Policymakers had be- 
come convinced that there was 
trade-off between inflation and 
unemployment — the so-called 
Phillips curve — which sug- 


the bias towards inertia. 
Releasing voting records ' 
shortly after meetings in- : 
creases the pressure on mem - 
bers of the committee to he 
able to justify how their deci- 
sion is compatible with hitting 
the inflation target 
Finally, there is the ques- 
tion of the target itselL Why, 
the Government chose this 
form of central bank indepen- 
dence has never been made 
clear; nor does there seem to . 
be any rationale to the figure 
of 2.5 per cent. If we are to ;■ 
have central bank indepen- ■ 
dence. it is arguable that 'we - 
would be better off with a 
New Zeal and -style system^ 
where the bank's governor is 
solely responsible, or an 
American system, where the 
Federal Reserve Open Market 
Committee is required to pay 
attention to a variety of objec- 
tives. including stable prices, 
growth and unemployment, 
but has no apeefle targets. •- 
It may be, of course, that it 
is taking time for the . British 
system to bed down, and that 
before too long the Bank will 
enjoy the anonymity that 
comes from being boring. 

But it had better get a move 
on. At the moment. It Is sim- 
ply too interesting. Too inter- 
esting by half. 


gested that countries could 
lower jobless rates by accepting 
a higher level of inflation 

Does monetarism work? 

The most comprehensive ex- 
periment was in Britain, where 
for almost seven years after 
Margaret Thatcher's election, 
policy was run along monetarist 
lines. Targets for money-supply 
growth were set each year. The- 
result was one of the deepest 
recessions Britain has ever 
known. Inflation came down, but 
only at the cost of a huge rise in 
unemployment and the govern- 
ment exceeded its targets al- 
most every year. 
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Across 


1 Begrudged having to com- 
pete in the Tma! round (6) 

5 A bit like West Ham, nothing 
special (B) 

S Recall soldiers and arm (8) 

10 Cut lumber (6) 

11 When moved, mother and 
father may talk thus (4,3,5) 

1 3 The key to baby’s steeping 
accommodation (4) 

14 Make oneself useful and 

satisfy the wife (8) 

17 One running out of clothes (8) 

18 Placed a number on benefit 

» 

20 Some time in the past (6.6) 

23 Time taken by a secretary (6) 

24 Smuggled wines and rifles (8) 

25 Solid block of care (8] 

26 Good number joining 
expedition (6) 


Down 


2 You want to be in It (4) 

3 Unusually fine story with a 
moral that defies description 
O) 

4 He must have been given 
credit for someth rig (6) 

5 One helping to remove Utter 
from the field (9,6) 

6 Highly skilful apprentice put v - 
i n complete control? (8) 

7 Jam in a slice ol cake (5) 

8 Embellishments era din, like 
another name for Edinburgh 
(4.6) 

12 Brothers terrify ant ri play (10) 

15 Sensational entertainment (9) 

16 Sad about relative, hs 
becomes a young gangster 
( 8 ) 

lO This drink can go a hundred 
years back (6) 
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21 US aid distributed about 
Aslan kingdom (5) 

22 Tate off the garment right 
away (4) 
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Essex revel In 
their delayed 
cup victory 

24 
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France 98: the final reckoning 


France on top of the world 



AUez France . . . Brazil's defiance is left standing as Zinedine Zidane heads the opening goal for the hosts at Stade de France last night photograph: cuve brunswll 


World Cup final: Brazil 0 France 3 

Zidane’s double leads the rout as 


« La Philosophie de World Cup » 


In which two French cate intellectuals chew over this week's World Cup moments. 
AH conversations lubricated by the best loved premium beer in France. 


hosts put paid to below-par Brazil 


DnULMcylnSt-Dmh 


■HE head of Zinedine 
"Zidane brought 
France a remark- 
able and historic 
World Cup triumph 
ist night Two nods 
ie Marseille-born Ju- 
midfleld er gave the 
a 2-0 half-time lead 
B razilian side who 
ils game of aH games 
(Uectively below form. 
l injury time Rmman- 
t held off CafU and hit 
tot drive to put the 


g their fifth World 
retaining the trophy 
Brazil's pre-match 

ions were stalled by 
hospital check on 
s left ankle and he 
ired to play by the 
tors only 4 5 minutes 


illy the Brazilians 
mdo down to play in 
s place and their 
Id not come out be- 
start for their cus- 
rarm-up. Once the 
an France took the 
and never lost it 
lid, however, lose 
Desailly. already 
for dissent, to a 
allow card midway 

he second half after 

CafU- 

nnais had so often 
live up to expects- 
t It was unwise to 
oo much. All the oc- 
mid reasonably ask 
a half-decent game, 
mid at least be half 
[g pin as the final of 
9 ago. 

ight's match had 
n® for it To start 


ztrv KiigisiBXStt B. 



with neither side had been 
dragged across a sub-conti- 
nent with time to 

recover from their semi-final, 

Italy's fate in the United 
States before losing to the 
Brazilians on penalties after a 
sterile scoreless draw. 

The fact that the hosts had 
reached the final for the first 
time since Argentina 20 years 
earlier gave the evening an 
added fillip. Brazil were clear 
favourites and for France to 
beat them would be the big- 
gest upset in a World Cup 
final since West German de- 
feated Hungary, against an 
the odds, in 1958. But even 
without the suspended Lau- 
rent Blanc the ftwch sg 
possessed the sort of sohd de- 
fensive base from which vic- 
tory often springs. 

It was a combustible start 
by the French that saw two 
chances fen the way ofSte- 
phane Gnivarcrh in theppen- 
ingfive minutes. He felled to 
capitalise on either. 


him in space near goal with a 
BAamhing ban from the right. 
Junior Baiano’s challenge 
was cumbersome and Gui- 
varc’h’s overhead shot landed 
on the roof of the net 
The second was less fbrgi- 
veable. Zinedine Zidane ex- 
changed brisk passes with 

Djorfcaeff and again Brazil 
were exposed as GuivarcTi was 
sent through the middle by Zi- 
dane. But his touch was poor 
and a stumble did not help. 

Nevertheless France con- 
tinued to control the early 
stages, with Didler Des- 
champs, Petit and Djorkaeff 
the master s of midfield and 
able to carry the play to the 
opposition atwilL 
little was seen initially of 
Brazil's attack apart from the 
odd exploratory move down 
the flanks. With Dunga kept 
busy defensively little of oon- 
sequence was coming 
through to Ronaldo and 
Bebeto. 


AH the same this was an 
anxious period for the 
French. Teams who gain the 
ascendancy over Brazil need 
to mark the moment with a 
goal AH France had done was 
remind everybody of their 
lack of a natural scorer. 

Midway through the first 
half Fabien Barthez offered 
an increasingly grey game a 
spot oflight relief by catching 
a centre from Ronaldo with 
one hand and than nearly car- 
rying the ball over the line 
with the other. A minute 
later,' more seriously, the 
French goalkeeper had to 
move quickly to keep out a 
header from Rivaldo folowlng 
Leonardo's comer. 

Another minute, another 
comer, and this time a goal — 
but for France, not Brazfl. Pe- 
tit's inswinging kick from the 
right evaded Lilian Thuram 

but behind him Zidane was al- 
ready getting above Leonardo 
to meet the ball with a sharp 
downward header past 
TaffareL 

This was hardly the plot 
many had expected but the 
scoreline was no fluke. 
France deserved their lead for 
they had played with more ag- 
gression. better organisation 
and greater discipline. 

Little at that point was go- 
ing right for the holders. Ron- 
aldo surged through the 
middle only to be flattened, 
innocently enough, by Barth- 
ez’s determination in leaving 
his ifoe to beat him to the 
ball. Bebeto slunk around the 
outside of the French defence 
to meet a cross from Leo- 
nardo but could get no power 
into his header. 

Not so Zidane; both be and 
France were heading for 
glory. On the stroke of half- 


time Guivarc’h should have 
scored after Thuram’s long 
ball from the right had been 
missed by Junior Balano. 
With only Tafferel to beat he 
saw his shot pushed wide by 
the Brazil goalkeeper. ^ 

From DjorkaeS’s comer on 
the left, however, Zidane 
thrust his way through the 
defence, brushed Dunga 
and again nndriad the ball 
down into the net For a 
player who had waited until 
now to score his first goals in 
the tournament Zidane's 
sense of timing was inspired. 

Brazil, for the most part, 

had been far from inspired. It 
took nothing away from the 
French performance, and es- 
pecially their midfielders, to 
fudge tills easily the Brazil- 
ians' poorest first half of the 

tournament. 

Now they needed a quick 
goal To this end Leonardo, 
ineffective on the right, gave 
way to Denllson in the hope 
that the latter would give the 
attack more pace and penetra- 
tion mi the left. 

In the central areas near 
the French goal, however, De- 
sailly and Frank Leboeuf con- 
tinued to rule. Ronaldo sel- 
dom moved far from 
DesalUy's shadow and when 
he did shake off the defence to 
exploit a cleverly-worked 
free-kick by Rivaldo and Ro- 
berto Carlos to give himself a 
dear shot from dose range 
Barthez not only stopped it 
but held it 

SUM IT m KNB waste Dwiltoon tor 
Leonardo, h-fc Edmund* tor 
Sempwo, 7 SmML 

VHwoa Qoghcmlon tor KaroraOau, 5& : 
Dusany ter Sohrareli. flfc VWira tor 
DJOiKMK, 7G 

tHTflm Desailly 

BOOICOn aw* Junior Balano. 
iVancac De ac fta m pa. DaaalHy. K&rctntoau. j 
nMXB s Befqoia (Morocco). j 



When we hail our defeated players as heroes, 
is it that our need for pain outweighs the need for victory? 


Morning, Claude. A glorious 

victory, wax it not? 

Indeed. And yet were we 
watching the real winners? 
Fake quol? 

Many would say that it was 

precisely those who took 

the oarty plana home who 

contributed most to the 

entertainment 

Ah, thai NSgarians. 

Craig Brown's Benny Army, 
the sfippary customer* from 
Morocco, the cwnfeal Onto 
Americana. 

Vos. they played their part But 
only one nation actually turned 
defeat into victory. 
Dorrttdnwv 


were hailed as heroes. 

Odd. that 

On the contrary. Once again, 
the English were able to lose 
themselves in the exquisite 
pleasure of shared grief. How 
appropriate that the country 
which Sartre so derided should 
have perfectly illustrated hb 
theory of sado-masochism. 

You mean. Greek Street. 
Madame Whiplash, third 
fleer-? 

Well, yes. Of course we've 
always known that there's 
nothing that the English like 
more than being pegged out 
on a croquet lawn by e dirty 
foreign girt In a riot skirt and 


No, patron. 

Anmy Mil In hb St George 
bow-tie? The yobs in their 
bowler hats? Baek to Belton 
tobe— ? 

No, listen 

The Itoo Fat Ladies? The Girts 
with Attftude7 Denise van 
Outen, Sara Cos, Jo "Bo My" 
Guest? Straight out of the 
TH Friday studio, down to 
tha nearest eroquet town, 
sfip out of their—? 

No, patron! Nat individuals. 

I'm talking about the English 
psyche — e national state of . 
mind which luxuriates in the 
pain of submission, tha climac- 
tic ecstasy of humiliation. 


It was England. Compare their bondage boots but— 


homecoming to that of other 
defeated teams. The 
Colombians were obliged to 
step off the plane in bullet- 
proof vests. The English lads 


What. aB of them? 

No, what Cm saying is— 

Big Bon? Kevin Keegan? Sir 
Butch WBcine? Sol Campbell? 
AR pegged out on a croq—? 


Tina Brown? KB OdtSe? Brian 
Blessed? 

That's it. I’ vo had enough. 
Adieu, patron. 


rerortce Stocker 
St Wfflam CtoniUMn 


« the exquisite pleasure of shared grief » 
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: <) ■ Paraguay a T 


S'Afiic:a' ;i iy3 5#s^Jjf:$3 •* ::? ■ Spain. 3 . * 



Denmark 1 

Rk*rH 
ABeadance 38,140 

. 3 


Duganv 3S. iRa log) 78. Harey 90 

South Africa 0 



Mepofc: 24. Lawal 73. Oteen 79 
ADMancB- 33J2S7 


Attendance: 7&000 



Attendance- 38500 


Attendance . 4HS00 


Henry 36. 77. Tnueguet 69. Uzzna2u 65 

Saudi Arabia O 


Spain. 


Paraguay- 


Qaida Asps (pan) U. Banco 68 
zmgi09neB.34.7Sa 

Holland 


Cocu 37. Ovaonare 41, BenR am p 71. 
V«i Hookto* 79, U Da Boer 83 


rUMndanoa- 75.000 


Dpduiatt upon) 13, Pew 56 


M Lau*MP lP«n) « 
Attendance: 4 X 500 


South Africa. 
Barton is. ipaniao 

Saudi Arabia . 


Htorro (pen) 6, Lute Enrique 18. 
MoriOrtBSSaSI KHm 8&90 

Bulgaria 1 


Kouadnovse 


Attendance: AOfiOO 


WrtV ~-r*- 24 - 


tfigeria 

Oiuma 10 


AKJabnr (pen) 45. AHThvntyan UKal) 73 
Attendance: 3*. SOO 


Paraguay 

Ayala 1 . Bantu 59. Goidoso BB 
Attendance: SOJOO 



a 

Attendants: 60.000 


Hnfand _ 


Cocu 4. R da Boar 18 


Prfaaz re. Hamanoaz 90 

Attendance: 35^00 


GUriglun 

1 

rail 7 

South Kora* 

i 


YOO 70 

Attendance: 4&SOQ 



Attmlinac. 43 S.'S 


MnoHavic loqi 73. Bwnwll BO 
Yugoslavia „ 

Uiwc U. Siojkovtc 54 
ABondancc JU 7 i 


Attendance. 35.000 


Suter 77 

Attendance: 39.000 


Sitti. Jvr.v 1 ■ Finri 





_2 


_3 

McBrnfeST 


Moldovan 47. Peaasoi 90 

1 

Onoga 32. SS SWatua 73. 78. (pan] 83 

-O 

E-2* 40 Mahaavttdo 64 
4WKUIU- 


Own 83 

dWanttoicB. 37 JJ 0 


Atmndance: 4&500 







,.1 

fiflctlioll 50. Kinsmanfi 53 

It an 

0 

MoMdvan 73 

Tunisia 

1 

Prado 36 

Croatia 

_o 


ABentncv 3J.OT 




Souavon (pen) io 
Attendance 00.000 


r-r,J;xn*i?i.~ -"wi 


Atten d ance. 35,000 


/Si P6 i vw.v 


United States O Colombia 


Yugoslavia ... 

Kcntiryntoii 4 
4Unlnz3i 39 CUP 


England. 


Nakayaman 


AndmonSO. Hackman X 
Ammence: etJZTS 


WNOnore 38. 54 
Attendanoa 4 1500 


SECOND 


ROUND 




Braall R^ly 

SonuxBO 11.37 vzon 10 

RciuMo (PunHS. >0 Norw 

CMIa — 1 

Satis 68 Attendance: 60 000 

AeuntUncd JiiJOfl 

EC3S53 



Attendance: 41JZ7S 


Motors. B Laudrup 13 
Sand flQ, Hatap 7B 
Attendance: 79.SOO 



Holland 2 Germany 

Borgkjmp 33 Djvto; M Kknamomi 75. Bfcrholt B0 

Yugoslavia 1 Mexico 1 

Koml,jrKwk: 49 HomaiWoz 47 

‘Uicntum.'-^.ax’ AnwKtnse. 35.000 


Sukar (penj 45 
Attendance.- 34.700 


QUARTER 


Sheerer (pen) 10. Owen 16 


Argentina Mn *3 on poetess 
Attendance: 30.600 


finals 



Boboto 1 1. Rtvaldo 36. 60 

Damnaric 


-2 Franca. 


Jorgenson a B Laudrup 50 

ABondJiteo 35 . JW 


France rtri d -3 o npenatbea 
Attendance- 7 ?jOOO 


KUvan 12. B«^tamp90 

Argentina — ^ 

r W 


Attendance: S5.0OO 


Jam AS, Vtaafc SO. SUw 85 
Attendance: 39.100 

3RD/4TH PLACE 

PLAY-OFF 



Biari am *~Ccn petyats 

Mtmeanoa SJ 000 


Attendance: trow 


Pitnmdd 13. SufcarBG 
Atx m ance: ASM! 


FINAL 


Brazil 


France. 




France 98: the final reckoning 


The Guardian team select their highlightsfrorn the past 33 days 

A world apart 


David Lacey 


Player of the tournament 

Marcel Desafly. Easfly the outstand- 
ing defender in this Wbrid Cup and 
the individual most ra sp onstote ter 
getting the hosts to tfielfriaL 
B igg es t dte appoi n tnwmt The 
unnecessary red card which 
deprived France of Laurent Blanc 
yesterday. 

Favourite game Nigeria beating 
Spain 3~2 in Nantes with that 
wonderful winning goal from 
Sunday OUseh. 

Golden goal Dennis Bergkamp ’s 
lata winner against Argentina. 
Quote of the tournament " In 
the dressing room he couldn't 
talk. I think that said It afi.“ Glenn 
Hodcfle on David Beckham’s reac- 
tion after England had gone out to 
Argentina. 

World Cup XI Chiiavert 
(Paraguay); Thuram. DesaiBy ( both 
Franck), Frank de Boer (Holland). 
Roberto Carlos (Brarifr Jorgensen 
(Danmarid. Veron (Argentina), Ga l ea 
(Romania). Overmars (HoBand): 
Ronaldo (BrazS), Owen (England) 


Richard Williams 


Player Dunga. The only real 
leader In the tournament, a 
rationalist whose ctarity provided 
the platform tor other men’s 
fantasies. 

Disappoin tm ent The mystifying 
refusal of so many Nigerian 
ptayera to rise to Denmark's 
challenge. 

Favourite game Argentina v 
England {first haff) 

Qolden goals Michael Owan for 
England v Argentina (indMduaQ 
and Victor Ikpeba for Nigeria v 
Bulgaria (coflectiva). 

Quote “At the end of the match. 
BiUc came to apologise. He knew 
he'd deprived me of the final. And I 
thought, maybe I should hit him 
now." Lauent Blanc after the 
France v Croatia semi-final. 

World Cup XI El Ouaer (Tunisia); 
Thuram, MargasfChfle), Desailly. 
Mahdavfida (tmn). Dunga (BTaz#; 
Okocha (Nrgoria). Veron. Rtvakfo 
(Brazil): Ronaldo, Owen 


■GchMl Walker 


Player Frank de Boer 
Dlsappointiiient Dennis 
Bergkamp going missing In the 
semMlnal against BrazJL • 

Favourite game England v 

Argentina 

QoMan goal Javier ZanettTs 
equafisa-from an ArgentNan 
froe-kk* ki that match. 


Our ultimate XI 

C^rlav^t (Paraguay); 
Ttiurara (France). 
DcsaHIy (Franca;. 

Frank do Bo«r (Holland). 
Roberto Carlos (Brazif): 
Donga (Braziik 


Vasron (Argentina) . 
PfreMo (Brazil): 
Own (England}, 

W w d ds pBg 


Quote “Nobody 
wants to continue 
being a part of the 
team more than I 
do." Colombia’s 
FaustiTO AspriHa 
World Cap XI 
Mondragon 
(Colombia): Thuram, 

Desaifly. Frank de Boer; 
Mahdavflda. Veron, Rivaklo. 

Rojas (ChSet. Hadji (Morocco), 
Ronaldo. Salas (Ch teJ 

Tom Jenkins 

Player Jay- Jay Okocha 
Disappointment England losing 
cm penalties again. 

Favourite game fifigeria v Spain 
Qolden goal Owen's v Argentina 
Quote "We're the famous Tartan 
army and we've come to save the 
whale." Scotland fans v Norway 
World Cup XX Chiiavert; Thuram. 
Frank de Boer. Desaifly. Roberto 
Carlos (3razH): MahdavUoa. 
Okocha, Dunga, RwaJdo; Owen. 
Ronaldo - 

Patrick Glenn 
Player Ronald de Boer. Three 
players in one: he defends, cre- 
ates in midfield or from wide and 
scores if given the opportunity. 
Disappointment Italy. Strangely 
pedestrian end unimaginative; no 
tears shed over their farewell. 
Favourite game A composite: 
the first 45 minutes of England v 
Argentina and the second 45 of 
Holland v Argentina. 

Golden goal Dermis Bergkamp's 
v Argentina 

Quote “This is my fifth World 
Cup. I've won the other tour. 
What’s your proWem7“ 

Mario Zagaflo. answering 
pre-tournament critics over 
his handing of Brazil 
World Cup XI Barthez (Franco); 
Cafu (Brazil), Desaffly, Blanc 
(RanceJ, MaJdW (Italy): 

Dunga, Ronald deBoer 


(Holland). Boban (Croatia), 

Ftwaldo: Bergkamp (Hotiand), 

Ronaldo ■ 

tan Ross 

Player Juan Varon 

T . Dteappobrtnavnt 

> The caUous play- 
acting of those 
• piayws denied 
L the right to 
deliver fete and 
erode tackles 
Jrom 

k behind. 



Favourite game Croatia 3 
Germany 0. How ntao to see a 

very mediocre German side get 
their comeuppance. 

<Mdan goal Dennis Bergkamp « 

v Argenttoa: five mesmerising 

seconds to convince even the 
most devout cynic that football 

can. Indeed, be a beautiful gam 
Quote "Both teams took happier 

and more comfortable when they 
actually have the bafl." Glenn 
Hoddte’s perceptive half time 

analysis of Bratffv Hofland 
World Cup XI ChHavert; Thuram. 
Adams (England). Stimac 
(Croatfcd, Sergl (Spain): Hflssler 
(Germany), Veron, ZJdfflW 
(Ranee). Overmars; Owen, 
Roraddo 



Martin Thorpe 
Pteyor Juan Veron 
Diaappototawnt AH the diving 
Favoiafte gam Spsln 2 Mgeria 3 
. Qokbm goal Dennis Bargkamp's 
v Argentina 

Quote “Tm very pleased rm not 

gay any more. Now Pm maestro." 
Croatia's coach Miroslav Biazavtc 
on thefans' new view of him after 
thok win over Germany. 

World Cup XI ChHavert Cafu, 
Oesaflly, Frank de Boer, Roberto 
Carlos; Rivaklo. Davids (HOftancQ. 
Zidane, Varan; Ronaldo, 

Bergkamp 

Harry Pa a rs on 
Pfayar Ronaldo 
Dtsappoftrttaout The lack of any 
real shocks. 

Favo uri te game Irsnv USA. 
purely for the notea. 

Qoldon goal Mustapha Hadji's 
for Morocco agsdnst Norway. 
Quote "f was struck Ih tfie Aver 
and tor tOminutass I didn't know 
where l was,* JOrgen “Tough" 
Klinsmann, strstehered off after 
being htt by the baN against 
Yugoslavia. 

World Cup XI Campos (Mudco;; 
Zanetti (Afgon Htemo (Spain). 

Marges. Issa (South Africa), 
Roberto Carios: Hehrag 
(Denmark), veron. Hadji; Brian 
Laudrup (Denmark). Ronakto. 
fThis Bne-up Is drawn only from 
teams 1 saw "five*. I somehow 
missed out on France. Hofland, 
Croatia. England and Mgeria.) 

Robert Kftson 

Pl«yor Jose Lute Chfiavert 
U aa p p olu e— t Spain 
Favourite game Spain v 
Nigeria. Uttimataly a red her- 
1 ring, but a tasty one. 

OoMon goal The curiteg 
free-kick into the top cor- 
ner by Chiles Jose Siena 
against Cameroon. 
Quote “Knee? What 
knee?“ Sd Camp- 
bed, blowing the 
whistle on Eng- 
Its'doctorecT 
bulletins. 


World Cup XI ChHavert; Cato, 
Oesaflty, Frank deBofif, Janv = 
[Croafisi); Overmars, Davids. ■: 
rvta na. Rtvaldo; Ronaldo. Owen 

ytvgk Chaudhary 


Ptayor Laurent Blanc 
DleapfwIntmonC Gabriel BafiS- 

tuta. despite his fivo goate. 

I^vourite gam® England v 

O^Soogool Michael Owen's tn ' 
that game 

Quote "The French am a nation - 
of smaH chickens with wtie mus- 
cles.* A Belgian fan corrertalning ■ 
a twu f the sizo of his food portions 
shortly before the game against 
Mexico to Bordeaux. 

World Cup XI BarthOw Roberto 
Carios. Maldtnl. Blanc. Junior 
Bateno (Braai9: Dunga: veron. 
Davkte. Zidane: Suker (CrosfteL 
Ronaldo 


Roy Colling 


Ptayur Bonokfo 
Dlsappo lu t n io n t Lock of 
spectacUar ^sels from freo-Wdcs. 
Favourite gam* Nigeria v Spain 
OoMon goal Michael Owen's run 
Quote "We had reached a Bmtt 

beyond which we could not 
continue without holding someone 
responsible." South Korea's 
football federation after sacking 
their coach Cha BuivKun. 

World Cup XI ChHavert: Thuram, 
Blanc. Frank de Boer. Roberto 
Carios; Ortega (Argentina), DawkteT; 
Zidane, Rh/aido: Ronaldo, Owen 


John Duncan 


Playor Marcel Desaifly 
Disappointment Spain. Their 
coach Javwr Clemente Isn't fit to" 

pick his nose. 

Favourite gamo Holland v 
Argentina 

Qofdon goaf Bergkamp’s late 
winner in that match. The pass 
was absurd, the first touch sub- 
ftna the second ex tra ord i n ar y 
and the finish emphatic. 

Wbrid Cup XI ChUavert Cafu. ; 
Frank deBoer. Desaifly, Jam l; 

Ortega. Dunga. Hadp. Ffivaldo; 
Owan,Rontfdo 


PaddyAgnew 


Playor Jay-Jay Okocha 
Dt sa ppolntmont Alassaxfro - 
Delftero 

Fannotette garna Spalrv2 

Nigeria 3 

QoMon goaf 7he Mexican . 
Cuaiiitemoc Btanoo'a equaliser In. 
the 2-2 draw wBh Belgium. 

Quote “I don't know, I haven’t 
seen Brezftptay yet." France’s 
Bbcente Uzarazu. asked on the 
eve of France’s 4-0 win against 
Saudi Arabia about the tactics ■ 
that the SawffsBrazIBan coach . 
Carios Parreira might emptojtw - 

World Cup XI ChHavert; Thuram, 
DesaBty. Frank de Boer, MekSni: ■. 
Davkfs, Dunga. Rtvaldo; Okocha; 
Suker, Ronaldo ' 


Third place match 


Holland 1, Croatia 2 

Suker beats drum 
for the new boys 


Michael Walker 
at Parc des Princes 


T HEY played to win, 
they got what they 
wanted and they 
smiled the smiles of 
winners when it was all done. 
But this was not Sunday 
night at the Stade de France; 
this was Saturday night at 
Parc des Princes. This was 
Croatia beating Holland to 
pick up bronze in the World 
Cup and. by their sheer effort 
and delight at the victory, 
proving that the third-place 
play-off is not an irrelevance. 

Coming second might suck 
to Tiger Woods or American 
advertising executives but to 
the footballers of a small 
emerging country like Croatia, 
coming third in France — in 
their first World Cup finals — 
has been the greatest state- 
ment in their young history. 

Collectively it has been a 
triumph for the quirky intelli- 
gence of the manager Miros- 
lav Blazevic. and his ability to 
keep Hie lid on the hot-heads 
in the squad has been a major 
faeflbr. Individually there 
have been magic moments 
from Robert Jarnl. Mario 
s tymi e Igor Stjxoac (unex- 
pected) and Davor Suker, 
whose goal on Saturday took 
him to the top of the hit pa- 
rade of goalseorers in the 
tournament — and only one 
of his six was a penalty . 

' But there has been a down- 
side, too. We did not see 
enough of Robert Prosinedd’s 
wondrous talent due to his 
tangled relationship with Bla- 
zevic and then there was the 
SLaven R Hi c/Laurent Blanc af- 
fair in the semi-final, though 
to be Mr to BOic it is hanfly 
beyond the realms of possibil- 
ity that the Frenchman would 
also have over-reacted had 
roles been reversed. 

One other aspect of the Cro- 
atia story should not be over- 
looked: the sizeable chunk of 
their fans who made monkey 
noises at Marcel Desallly in 
the semi-final and a smaller 
group who made Nazi salutes 
wherever they went 
It is to be hoped that life in 
the. mainstream has a calm- 
ing effect For the Dutch there 
now begins another period or 
introspection. Here they 
played as if It had started be- 
fore kick-off, though once the 
match got going, after Prosin- 
ecki’s 13th- minute opener, 
Holland's disparate individ- 
uals looked more interested. 

One, Boudewijn Zenden, 
scored a fine equaliser after a 
dribble and swerving shot that 
deceived Drazen Ladic in 
fl ig h t It sparked a more pur- 
poseful response from the 



Dutch and even after Suker 
had restored the lead with a 
well-struck shot that Edwin 
van der Sar watched into the 
net, Holland pressed for the 
remainder of the first half and 
most cf the second. 

But, with Dennis Bergkamp 
having a second ineffectual 
game in a row — he was 
taken off before the hour — 
no second equaliser would 
come and by the end even the 
famous Dutch band had 
stopped tootling. That said 
much about Holland's World 
Cup, as Philip Cocu was to 
confirm. “The big disappoint- 
ment for us came against 
Brazil,'' he said. “Our goal 
was [to make] the final I 
think Croatia wanted to be 
third more than we did.” 

The Croats' celebration — 
marred by French booing (the 
Bilic/Blanc thing again) — 


showed Cocu to be correct 
‘Today we won," said Suker. 
“A small country proved it 
can win. Football won. We de- 
serve this and the whole 
world has now heard of Cro- 
atia. This means so much. 
It’s as if we won the final.” 
Suker and Co should remem- 
ber Sweden, though. Third last 
time in the United States, the 
Swedes could not even qualify 
this time. And they had . Scot- 
land in their group. 

SUBSTrTVTKXH Croattan VlaovJc for 
Praainadd. TOmln; Tudor tor Boban. BB. 
lloBanit ovarmors tor Coco, fre Van 
lamp. fid. 

JurcJc. Stfcnae. Smote. 

Bergkamp. DnvWa. 

RBPBTOC S Gonzalez Chavez 
(Paraguay). 

• Ufa is considering ditch-' 
ing the bronze-medal play-off. 
“We’re going to look into it to 
see if the third-place match 
should be played at all,” said 
Sepp Blatter, its president 



Six-shooter . . . Suker after his goal for Croatia stutorster 


Small beer for 
most, small 

^ 4- 

mercies for others 




W ORLD Cup folklore 
says that this is the 
game that nobody 
wants to play in and nobody 
wants to watch. 

The third-place play-off 
must rank as one of the most 
derided games in footbalL it 
is, after alL the losers' finaL 
Nobody ever remembers 
who finished third or 
fourth: does anybody care?' 
But try telling that to the 

fens and touts milling 

around outside Parc des 
Princes on Saturday eve- 
ning. Touts were asking up 
to £ioo for £3S tickets and 
surprisingly many of those 
present were willing to pay 

There were none of the le- 
gions of orange-clad Hol- 
land fans who had been 
present at previous games, 
and most of the Croats must 
have headed home after 
their semi-anal defea t by 
France on Wednesday 
evening. . 

The atmosphere was 
more subdued than it has 
been outside other games. 
There wasa chant of “Stand 
up if you loveHaHand”, 
which lasted for a couple of 
minutes, but it was soon 
drowned out by traffic. Not 
even the famous Dutch 
brass band, who have fol- 
lowed the team all over ■ 
France, could be bothered to 
Strike UP a note in the mn. 
up to the game. 

The equally rowdy Croats 
brought a giant flag which 
they did not bother to un- 
furl, although they did light 
the odd flare. That was 
about as excited as they got 
at the thought of their team 
finishing France 9g as third 


In the world. 

“So. who have you been 
selling tickets toT” I asked a 

tout who was asking £90 for 
a £35 ticket. “Everybody ex- 
cept the Dutch and the 
Croats, There are lots of 
English here; Turks and 
Brazilians too." he replied. 

. The third-place play-off 

has become the poor-man’s 
World Cup finaL It might be 
the most pointless game in 
the world but outside the 
Parc des Princes many of 
those buying tickets said 
that it Is probably the next 


i 


best thing to watching thi 
final Itself. 

In the Aux Trois Obus b 
close to the ground a pair 
Holland fans had just sole 
their tickets to two EngH« 
men who had travelled ov 
from Manchester for the 
game. They paid £120 for 
two £35 tickets. “We can’t 
get a final ticket but at let 
we can say that we have 
been to a third-place play- 
oft“ one of them said. 

Even In the run-up to 
kick-off the touts did not 
drop their prices, unlike i 
many previous games. Bu 
there was little excitemex 
barely any singing and ev 
the CRS riot police seeme 
to be taking it easy as the] 
sat in their buses eating 
supper. 

But the best way tojudg 
interest In a game in this 
World Cup has been to fin 
out how much the Japane 
fans are willing to pay. A 
group of them huddled 
around the entrance to Pc 
St Cloud Metro station 
holding up a piece of card- 
board reading “We need 
tickets”. 

“Five hundred dollars.’ 
shouted a Holland flan wit 
a cheeky smile on his face 
knowing that even the foe 
ball crazy Japanese woult 
not pay that amount for ai 
Insignificant game. 


a m gum;, 

They responded by 
laughing. 

Despite this surprisu 
enthusiasm for the gan 
remained unconvinced 
Paying up to £50 extra i 
World Cup match migh 
sound reasonable but l 

really worth it for a gai 

that nobody will remer 
and nobody really care 
about, east of all the fai 
the two teams involved 
So T decided to go to a 
nearby bar with a Erien 
and watch the game the 
It was empty, except foi 
small group of men whi 

tfftrn tnalu x .v 


the corner. 

But before this Worli 
same fades In i 
oblivion, spare a thouc 

SiSS? Reyes - The two 
worn Caracas in Venez 
S^P^ES.OOOeachto 
tour operator for the ti 



"Ti*"*™ inat ne had i 
same liketl 

final-, 
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Every day the Guardian carries comprehensive sports coverage, but look out for the dedicated 
sport supplement on Friday - Sport98 - packed with everything you need to know. On Monday 
there is a full round-up of the weekend’s sport written by the Guardian’s award-winning 
journalists. If you're looking for the best sports coverage, join the team. 

Sport. 

Every day in 7 ^Guardian 
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France 98: the final reckoning 


The arrival of two World Cup winners at Tottenham 20 years ago changed the face of English football. Joe Bernstein on the Argentinians who sparked a revolution 


The coup that started the foreign invasion 


A NY season which 
follows a World Cup 
needs a rattling 
good yarn to ward 
off a feeling of anti- 
climax. It happened in 1994 
when Alan Sugar cornered 
JOrgen Klinsmann on a yacht 
and persuaded him to sign for 
Tottenham (history does not 
relate whether the German 
dived off in celebration). Four 
years earlier post-Italia 90 fa- 
tigue was swept away on the 
tide of which 

gripped the nation until 
August and beyond. 

But for sheer shock value 
nothing could top the sensa- 
tional news 20 years ago this 
week when Spurs, fresh out of 
the Second Division, signed 
Ossie Ardiles and Ricky Villa, 


‘Ossie was fed 
up with 
Jankovic 
diving. As he 
jogged past 
the referee he 
said ‘bloody 
foreigner’ ’ 



newly crowned World Cup 
winners with Argentina. 

In 1978 foreign stars were a 
rarity in England, particu- 
larly those good enough to win 
the World Cup with nimble 
footwork, quick passing and 
excellent technique. The tim- 
ing of their arrival at White 
Hart Lane was stunning, com- 
ing only two weeks after Ar- 
gentina bad beaten Holland 
3-1 in the final in Buenos 
Aires to trigger the Mother of 
all ticker-tape parties. 

— torad, P ^^Sd vnteerecy I Movers and shakers ... the World Cup winners Ossie Ardiles. left and Ricky Villa get to grips with Spars fens at White Hart Lane in July 1978 after their unexpected arrival from Argentina 



inch the Gaucho; Ardiles with 
less flesh than a Flat racing 
jockey — only increased fee 
English public's anticipation. 


"We were surprised by the down a wow In Buenos Aires a 7-0 pounding at Liverpool 
interest," Ardiles recalled and fee deals were completed followed in September. The 
from his home in Japan, in 72 hours. Spurs cleverly "they-wont-last-three-months 


"they-won’t-last-three-months 


Surprisingly the lesser- where he manages the J- 1 arranged for the Villa and Ar~ I brigade” — led by Derby 


known Villa was the more ex- League team Shimizu S-Pulse. diles clans to live together in 
pensive purchase, costing "Ricky and I wanted to play in a house large enough to ac- 


County's manager Tommy 
Docherty — were rubbing 


“1 went beserk during a cans. Villa scored a magrtifl- Glenn Hoddle develop into 
League Cup tie at Swansea cent winner in the replay one of England's greatest mld- 
when Tommy Smith lacked against Manchester City and field players. 

Ossie all over the place," said Ossie sang on Top of the Pops Even the Falklands War 
Burkinshaw. “Tommy said wife Chas and Dave. Ardiles could not drive a lasting 


£375.000 from Racing Club in 
Buenos Aires. £50^)00 more 
than Spurs paid Huracan for 
Ardiles. 

As a pair they were box- 
office dynamite. Some 10,000 


Europe and everyone expected commodate both sets of I their hands with glee. 


after the game fear this was ( also had a pivotal role in help- 


field players. 

Even the Falklands War 
could not drive a lasting 
wedge between Ardiles and 


us to go where the Argentin- wives, children, parents. 


tans normally go — France. 
Spain or Italy. But fee first 
offer on fee table was from 
Spurs. We had to say yes or 


aunts and uncles. As a further 
aid to acclimatisation, the 
dub made sure fee players 


Ardiles might have thrived 
on providing service to 
Kempes and Luque but he 
was finding life far tougher 


what English football was an ing his Spurs team-mate I his adopted borne, although Rangers until 1989. when he 


turned out to watch their first no, and we said yes. Ricky had 
training session, 41.000 their'' one or two doubts but 1 wasn’t 


were on fee guest list of every linking wife John Lacy and 
social function organised by John Pratt He and Villa. 


debuts at Nottingham Forest 
(Villa scored in a 1-1 draw). 
Thousands were added to the 


worried; I was excited." 

The blunt Yorkshire home 


the Argentine Embassy. 

On toe pitch, however, fee 
euphoria quickly vanished. 


truths of Tottenham's man- Their home debut ended in a 


gate wherever Spurs played. | ager Keith Burkinshaw went | 4-1 defeat by Aston Villa and 


playing in an ordinary side, 
struggling with fee language 
and for ever the target of 
hatchet men, needed time to 
find their feet 



about but I didn't think put- 
ting your boot half-way up an 
opponent's leg was footbalL I 
was worried. I didn't want a 
j terrific player like Ossie 
booted out of fee game but, to 
be fair, my two lads were su- 
j perfa professionals and got 
through it. 

“Ossie was only 9 1 /; stone 
wet through but he was per- 
petual motion on fee pitch 
and. if he gave the ball away 
once in 90 minutes. I would be 
surprised. The turning point 
was the 7-Q defeat at Liver- 
pool. The Argentinian lads 
couldn't believe how English 
football was played. They 
realised that day they 
couldn't swan about in mid- 
field but really had to com- 
pete, and we went out and 
won the next two league 
games." 

ArdQes’s class and popular- 
ity — “I was surprised to see 
the amount team-mates used 
to drink after games but I 
switched from Coca-Cola to 
beer and quickly became one 
of the boys" — opened the 
way for dozens of overseas 
players. Managers in England 
rushed to look abroad for tal- 
ent, although for every suc- 
cess like fee Ipswich pair Ar- 
nold Muhren and Franz 
Thijssen there was a failure 
such as Didier Six (Aston 
Villa). Alberto Tarantini (Bir- 
mingham) or Vladimir Petro- 
vic (Arsenal). 



A (final) furtive glaficeat France 98 


i nla y t i me Like a tableau of 
medical progress, the World 
-Cup started with a rash of 
gruesome, first world war- 
style bandages (BaZakov v 
Paraguay. Sellimiv England) 
and ended wife exquis- 
itehalrnet affairs | 

(CannavaroV ftHJHI 
France, right; 

Jarniv France) t SSp iIl 
which miraculously '•Wpsi; 

protected the wearer- 


Yugoslavia. With impeccable 
logic 'Sfogte frantically held 
uplO fevers to Indicate the 
number of {flayers Germany 
had left on fee pitch. 

Tains of the expected First 
' player sent off is a Bulgarian; 
^SoaSrKowaareoeatand- , 
attractive buttoaedU their 
«■ ft gamesethe British govern- 
r ft jpenfs claim feat people 


Wad^roarJ^dckEfeprov® 


from everything but ridicule. ’ fblseEngland have three . 


Oat on a Brab Among fee. 
curious physical attributes - 
on disptay ire France wore ■ 
Max: OvCTmars’sterri&ingiy 
pockmarked knees: the Irast 


mysterious webbed fingers, ; \ 
Junior Baiauo’s monStnSuS / 


goaJstotosBBC^top 10. . - 
, ' Ca»tlrfmrt»Mosttmnece&. ■ 
. saryyeikwsuxefywentto . 
InttfsJavad Zarrtncheh.'who 

* 

\ wHhowt - ■fMtmSgBte ■. “ 


Urtghs, and fee amazing* ' '■ •* ,.=< Anstfcfc$ Snjfcmdcaof 
varlWy.of prominent noses, 7 • . bhcS mama' Werner -^-■aad - - • 
.Whi<fe seemed toheoompul- - ... .. . 

eoicymnorigrfeeBid^ \ >■ . Tmghxi ■ 


Popping She qww t fort Anbm 5teS6mv&e 

anehajftima iatecyhOTfeftfr ' 


unprompted insistence feat 


Ardiles thinks fee class of h e wasn't sleeping with PmS ■ 
1978-82 had it harder than the Merson. “Obviously we dXWFt ■ 


• Intel Pentium 4 D Processor, 
400MHz 

• 64MB 100MHz SDRAM, 
expandable to 768MB 

- Intel* 440BX AGPwt 

• 512KB L3 Cache 

• 8.4CB 9.5ms UltraATA 
Hard Drive 

• 3.5' 1.44MB Floppy Disk Drive 

• Toshiba" DVD-ROM II Drive 

• STB'MPACT 4MB AGP 
Graphics Accelerator; with 
Hardware MPEG2 

■ Sound Blaster* 1 Audk) PCI”* 64V 

■ Boston Acoustics* 5W 
Speakers with 15W Subwoofer 


• 56K Winmodem"— Internal* 

• 17- EV700 TCO-92 0.28dp 
Monitor 0 

• ATX Tower Case 

• 105 Keyboard 

- Microsoft* Windows* 98 

• MS 1 ImeJIiMouse 1 " 

• McAfee Antr-Viais 
Software 

■ MS Home Essentials 

• Choice of a Gateway 
Software Bundle; 

Arcadia, Source or Young 
Scholar 

• 3 Tear Limited Warranty 


With a multimedia PC as good as ours, we feel you 
shouldn't have to wait to own one. So when you tell 
us what you want from a PC, we’ll build it for you. 

Not only that, if you buy it in July, 
/Jjjd.jN you don't have to pay anything until 
y^/ October. 1 So why wait any longer? 
PSn¥H9rE Give us a call now for more details. 


likes of Bergkamp, GinoLa 
and Flo. “If somebody touches 
them, it’s a- foul," he said. 
"The referees protect fee for- 
ward players. When 1 played, 
the tackles were really firing 
around and it went unnoticed 
by fee referee." 

Despite Eric Cantona's 
mpdals or Dennis Bergkamp's 
wages, there is still no better 
advert for foreign players 
than Ardiles. Thera were so 
many highli g hts, not least the 
1981 FA Cup final, which was 
special for both South Ameri- 
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Fifa to collar 
shirt-pullers 


F IFA must address the 
problem of shirt-tugging. 


penUum-JJ 


0800 82 2000 


£1499 (£1795.40 inc. VAT £t Delivery) 


Let's talk aboat year 


Gateway • Gonshaugh Industrial Estate • Dublin 17 • Ireland 

Gateway Showroom • 10 Bedford Street • Covent Garden » London WC2E 9HE 


Gateway. 


www.gateway.com/uk 
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uanca/r] poctiCB is to maaiuxTi using Ito COT ama car be 12 -toes Uummii mnugnput PorfamuM* wh vmj wpwdtag on your auentaK 


readme* tirasw 


■ problem of shirt-tugging, 
the World Cup organising 
committee nhairmari Lennart 
Johansson said yesterday. 

Johansson, also president 
of the European governing 
body Uefe, said he had been 
struck by the number of 
Instances of {flayers pulling 
.each other's shirts at fee fin- 
als in France and said fee 
problem had to be solved. 

"There has been offensive 
and fair footbalL" he said, 
"but we have to do something 
about the grabbing of shirts." 

The former Dutch coach 
Rings Michels is recovering 
well from a heart attack, ac- 
cording to a statement at the 
weekend. Michels, to, credited 
with masterminding "total 
football" in fee 1970s, had been 
taken to a hospital In Amster- 
dam after the heart attack on 
July 5. He had a heart bypass 
operation some IS years ago. 



Every time your heel stems 
down on a hard surface, 
shock waves damage your 
ankles, tendons, knees 
and back. 

Shockstopper insoles 
absorb up to 9>% 0 f the 
impact because they're 
made from Sorbotheno, 
the world's most effective 
shock absorber. 

Available from ail good 
sports shops. 

Put your foot down. 

Insist on Sorbothane 
Shockstopper. 
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he went on loan to Paris. St- 
Germain during the conflict 
and missed Tottenham's 1982 
FA Cup final win. He 
returned to {flay for Spurs, 
Blackburn and Queens Park 


began a managerial career 
which took him to Swindon, 
Newcastle, West - Bromwich 
and Spurs before Alan Sugar 
sacked him in 1994. 

Villa was not fee perfect An- 
glophile like his compatriot 
and, when he left White Hart 
Lane in 1983, it was for Fort 
Lauderdale Strikers. From 
there he went to Colombia and 
then beck to Argentina, where 
he lives in the ranch be owns 
outside Buenos Aires. "It was 
great living in England but I 
didn't like the cold,” he said. 
T hate having to stay in so the 
outside life in Argentina suits 
me better. I try to keep in 
touch wife the football and 
England will always mean 
.something special to me. After 
ah, my two daughters were 
born there." 

Burkinshaw, now director 
of football at Aberdeen, is "in 
deep despair about the num- 
ber of foreign players in Brit- 
ish football”. Of course it was 
he wbo started the trend, 
though he regrets rien. "I had 
watched Ossie on television 
during the World Cup and I 
thought it was a hoax when 
Bill Nicholson came into my 
office and told me they were 
available," he said. "It turned 
out to be the easiest transfer I 
have ever had to do. They 
were exceptional players and 
Ossie was such a nice fella, as 
well as a talented player. 

"His sense of humour 
helped him through. I remem- 
ber a match at Middlesbrough 
when Bozo Jankovic kept div- 
ing around trying to win a 
free-kick. Ossie was fed up 
with it and as he Jogged past 
the referee he muttered 
■bloody foreigner’.” 

Everything Ardiles did in 
those days added to fee de- 
bate about whether “fancy- 
dan foreigners are cut out for 
our game". Few could have 
guessed there would come a 
day when a D anish World 
Cup star would sign for Chel- 
sea on £75,000 a week — - and 
no one would bat an eyelid. 
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British Grand Prix 


Golf 


Tracking the 
bland leaders 
on the road 
to Dullsville 


James Mitchell 

says FI Is in trouble 
when hair colour 
hits the headlines 

F OR Formula One’s 
image-makers, rain 
presents an awkward 
problem. Page Three 
models and grid girls In 
orange catsuits do not look 
glamorous when they are try- 
ing to force a smile in driving 
wind and pouring rain. 

In the bigger picture of 
grand prix racing's global ap- 
peal that does not matter too 
much — the rain and wind 
will not be visible in the pic- 
tures printed in the tabloids 
or men’s magazines. But it 
does highlight some thing of 
the artifice of the stage-man- 
aged allure that has become a 
trademark of the sport 
The reality of FI is that the 
perceived glamour is in short 
supply and theonly thing that 
guarantees success is hard 
work. The Formula One 
teams spend hourshoning 
their high-tech pieces of ma- 
chinery, working out tactics 
and debating iiic» 

the type of tyres to use. And a 
race like yesterday's, with 
changing weather conditions, 
makes the task all but impos- 
sible, turning what is an inex- 
act science into little more 
than complicated guesswork. 



Deep purple . . . Jacques 
Villeneuve shows off his 
coiffure for Silverstone 


But hard work does not 
make hwmninwg_ qp d techni- 
cal subtleties and rows over 
the rules are not what per- 
suades spectators to pay a 
mi n i m um of £40 to attend Sat- 
urday's qualifying session, or 
upwards of £6Gfor yesterday's 
race. 

Those people pack Silver- 
stone out year after year, no 
matter who the star attrac- 
tion is. But whether they get 
value for money, even after a 
race of some tension, is a 
moot point 

Silverstone. being a large, 
flat former aerodrome, does 
not have the quality of view- 
ing positions that other 
tracks can boast but it al- 
ways makes more of an effort 
than most on the 16- race 
grand prix calendar, with an 
extensive programme of sup- 
port races and air displays 
from the Red Arrows. But Fl 
has Changed a great deal in 
the past few of years. In the 

temporary shopping arcade 
that springs up behind the 
grandstands every year for 
the British Grand Prix, the 
concessions stands are now a 
model of corporate confor- 
mity, with only the official 
merchandise of the sport and 
teams on sale. 

In the paddock, too, the com- 
pany line is sacrosanct Be- 
hind the facade of sponsor- 
speak and hlanrinpRB all the 
drivers are people in their 
own right Yet it is a rare oc- 
currence to hear any of them 
expressing their personal 
views publicly on genuine 
issues. They are too scared 
about what will happen to 
them — nearly everyone fears 
censure from either their team 
or the sport’s governing body. 

David Coulthard, who 
mooned at TV cameras for a 
joke over the weekend after 
being caught having a pee be- 
hind some bushes, is a good 
example. In private, Britain’s 
loadin g hope for victory in 
yesterday’s race is a charm- 
ing, amusing man. one of the 
few drivers who would be as 
at home on a night out down 
the pub as he is donning fire- 
proof overalls and h elme t and 
risking life and limb at close 
to200mph. 

In public, Coulthard is the 
sponsor's dream, clean-cut 
and adept at saying the right 
thing, but he shows no appar- 
ent human weaknesses to the 
camera and his public appeal 
is not as great as that of Da- 
mon Hill, a man with no real- 



Mystery man . . . David Coulthard shows no apparent human weaknesses to the camera 


istic chance of victory now, 
but who has had the chance to 
develop a public persona 
through the trials and tribula- 
tions of being on the losing 
side in two battles with 
Michael Schumacher. 

Few have the desire or 
courage to break out of this 
straitjacket. Eddie Irvine 
gives the impression of being 
the sport’s main free spirit. 


and says whatever he likes 
about his rivals on the track. 
But even he watches what he 
says on the more controver- 
sial issues. And while Jac- 
ques Villeneuve, who refuses 
to fell In line with the sport’s 
unofficial wn^T t ^-iKn^ dress 
code, expresses his individ- 
uality by dying his hair pur- 
ple after being motor racing's 
only peroxide blonde for a 


year, the very feet that his ap- 
pearance causes such a stir 
within the sport Is symptom- 
atic of the feet that there is 
often little else to get excited 
about. 

But if all this offends some, 
the people who run the sport 
care little. 1116 TV audience 
continues to rise, despite the 
feet that the spectacle on the 
track is often poor, and the 


Pollock wants to overtake 
with new life in the fast lane 


Han Henry on a man with a low profile 
vho plans to make a high-speed impact 


RAIG POLLOCK has a 
shrewd eye for the 
✓ headlines. The man 
o bought the Tyrrell 
m in November as a 
inching pad for the new 
Irish American Racing 
m, with its £250 million. 
?-year tobacco sponsor- 
p budget, ensured that 
t week’s unveiling of his 
v factory at Brackley was 
ompanied by plenty of 
dlahype. 

a characteristically con- 
ent fashion. Pollock not 
y hinted that he would 
e Jacques Villeneuve to 
vc for him- but also held 
the possibility of a new 
mula One super team, 
h Damon Hill alongside 
Canadian world cham- 
n to revive the 1996 Wil- 
ms line-up. 

Damon has a huge talent 
1 1 think he is totally 
Jercstlmated in Fl.” said 
lock. “He is a world 
implon who has been a 
lc bit forgotten and that 
uldn't be. because he is a 
at champion.” 
lutside the confined 
rid ortho Formula One 
Lane, Pollock's name 


may mean little; even insid- 
ers know precious little 
about him. “Villeneuve’s 
manager,” they shrug. Or 
“the guy who put together 
the British American Rac- 
ing deaL” 

The quiet-spoken 42-year- 
old may below on profile, 

but in the past two years he 
has become high on involve- 
ment and is poised to 
emerge as a key operator. 

In the winter of 1982-83, 
Pollock was still a teacher 
and found himself with a 
new pupil, an 11-year-old 
called Jacques VlUeneuve, 
who had been enrolled 
barely six months after his 
father Gilles crashed fatally 
jn his Ferrari in Belgium. 

“It was a pure teacher/stu- 
dent relationship," grins 
Pollock, “where Jacques 

was cast in the role of the 
little brat and I was the con- 
troller. But he was dearly a 
special kid.” 

Pollock left teaching to try 
his luck in what be refers to 
as “the big bad world of in- 
dustry and commerce". Then 
came the vital break. By 
1987 he found himself work- 
ing for a Japanese manage- 


ment company which. In 
torn, had an associate firm 
which owned the television 
rights to racing events held 
atSuznka. 

“We were selling TV 
rights In Japan for tb e mo- 
torcycle racing, world 
series rallies, sports cars 
and Formula One.” he 
recalls, addingthat this was 
the first time he became in- 
volved with Bemie Eccles- 
tone’s business interests. 

Fast-forward eight years. 
Pollock was breakfasting 
with VUleneuve and Adrian 
Reynard after the driver's 
1995 Indy 500 victory. He 
began probing Reynard on 
whether he would be inter- 
ested In doing Fl. “The only 
thing which is keeping us 
out,” replied the car con- 
structor, “is lack of long- 
term funding. And a driver, 
tyres and engine deal!” 

Pollock kept his mouth 
shut while privately think- 
ing, “I can do that”. So he 
spent the next three years 
convincing British Ameri- 
can Tobacco that his way 

would be better for them 
than any other F 1 team 
could offer. 

“And everybody else was 
there.” said Pollock, “from 
Ron Dennis and Frank Wil- 
liams down. It's a nice 
feather in my cap.” 


Full results from Silverstone 
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Westwood 
thrives in 
hothouse 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAV® JONES 

spectators keep pouring 
through the gates. 

As the money rolls in. from 
TV companies who cannot get 
enough and spectators who 
love the sport because they 
appreciate the skills of the 
drivers or the complexities of 
the battle of brains and tech- 
nology on the track, Bemie 
Ecclestone sits in his big, 
grey bus and smiles broadly. 


Patrick Glenn 

on an eight-day 
target of £1 mfor 
Loch Lomond winner 


W HATEVER else 
this week's Open 
championship at 
Royal Birkdale 
may hold for Lee Westwood, 
he Is at least certain to en- 
counter the sort of ferociously 
competitive atmosphere In 
which he thrives. 

The 25-year-old Worksop 
prodigy’s four-stroke victory 
in the Standard Life Loch 
Lomond tournament said as 
much about his willpower as 
it did about the talent that has 
brought four titles this year 
and taken him to the top of 
the European money list. 

With foe most formidable 
golfers in foe world assem- 
bled in Merseyside this week, 
Westwood could not have 
chosen a more demanding 
test It would make most play- 
ers shrivel with apprehen- 
sion. but Westwood is no ordi- 
nary competitor. 

Approaching the 14th tee 
during the final round, . he 
was level with his playing 
partner, foe Swede Dennis 
Edlund. at seven under par. 
The 14th at Loch Lomond, a 
par four, has a split fairway, 
with foe safe option — a 
straightforward drive down 
the left — virtually trouble- 
free and leaving a short Iron 
to foe elevated green. 

The route down foe right 
gives foe bold player a chance 
of reaching foe green, but 
there is a carry of 275 yards 
over terrain to foe front of the 
green that yaks could not 
negotiate. On Saturday foe 
conditions — damp air 
and a telling breeze — were 
not conducive to gambling 
But Westwood produced foe 
driver, flew the ball 280 yards 
on to foe green, and watched 
it roll back down foe slope to 
foe front edge. It was a 
moment that immediately put 
Edlund under intolerable 
pressure. 

Westwood, as it transpired, 
bad to settle for par because 
of a tricky putt up foe green, 
which he left short, taking 
two more to hole out Edlund 
made bogey and foe specta- 
tors crowding around the 15th 
tee seemed to sense that the 
Englishman had adminis- 
tered the coup de grace with 
four holes still to play. 

Westwood’s action at that 
14th hole seemed to leave 
Edlund quaking. He put his 
ball in foe woods at foe next, 
then ran up a triple-bogey 
seven as Westwood made 
birdie; the contest was over. 
The winner's last round of 70 
gave him an eight-under total 


of 276, four ahead of a group 
comprising Edlund, lan 
Woosnam. Eduardo Romero. 
Robert Allen by and another 
young Englishman of huge 
promise, the 23-year-old 
David Howell of Swindon. 

“1 like the pressure,” said 
Westwood, rather stating the 
obvious. “I like being in foe 
heat of competition. A lot of 
players don’t, but that’s why 1 
play foe game, to get the 
a drenalin going. 

"The forecast doesn’t seem 
too good for Birkdale. and 
that suits me. I'm all for had 
conditions, and the harder 
the course foe better it suits 
me. I play better when I'm 
aggressive; I fed uncomfort- 
able when I'm protecting.” 

Westwood's victory took 
his earnings on foe Tour this 
year to more than £539,000. 
now ahead of foe previous 
leader Colin Montgomerie by 
£108.000. He has also won in 
Asia and on foe US PGA 
Tour, in New Orleans foe 
week before foe Masters at 
Augusta. 

A win at Birkdale would 
make him richer by more 

than £1 million . fhanltn tO the 

$1 million (£650,000) bonus 
offered by Standard Life to 
anyone who wins their tour- 
nament and goes on to com- 
plete the double in foe Open. 

With £141,660 in the kitty 
from Saturday and a £300,000 
purse at Birkdale, Open vic- 
tory would earn Westwood 
£1,09 L660 in foe space of eight 
days. 

“That would he very nice,” 
he said, “but I don't think I’D 
worry too much about the 
bonus. Winning the Claret 
Jug means more to me than 
money.” There are not many 
25-year-olds to whom £1 mil- 
lion is irrelevant 





.... 


Putt it there . . . Westwood 
accepts plaudits chris bacon 


Howling wind blows Open 
hopefuls right off course 


DawM Davies 
at Royal Birfcdale 


A GALE stopped play yes- 
terday. The Open champi- 
onship qualifying round at 
foe West Lancashire Club in 
Southport was blown off the 
course, because winds gust- 
ing at over 40 miles per hour 
were making golf balls roll 
from a static position. 

When players co m p l a in ed 
that it was impossible to putt 
properly, the Royal and An- 
cient officials stepped in and, 
with 33 players still to com- 
plete their rounds, called off 
play for foe day at R30. They 
will restart at 7.15 this 
morning. 

Although three other 
courses along the same 
stretch of coastline were 
being used for qualifying — 
Southport and Alnsdale. Hes- 
kefo and Hillside — none of 
those is as exposed as West 
Lancs, which has several 
holes hard by foe Irish Sea. It 
Is also flat whereas the other 
courses have dunes to protect 
them. 

It is believed to be the first 
time a qualifying round has 
been affected in this way, al- 
though the 1996 Catalan 
Open, won by Paul Lawrfe, 
was reduced to 36 holes be- 


cause the course had been 
built in what turned out to be, 
at various seasons of the year, 
a wind tunneL 

The organisers' worst fears 
are that the 11 r emaining 
groups will complete their 
rounds in relative calm 
should the wind blow itself 
out, so gaining a considerable 
advantage over most of foe 
field. 

Howard Clark, the former 
Ryder Cup player who went 
round in a creditable 73 late 
in the day, explained: "The 
wind made foe course at least 
three shots harder this after- 
noon than It was for those 
who played in the morning." 

Paul McGinley added: '1 
played foe last six holes In 
those conditions. They cost 
me three shots. It was a 50- 
yard wind,” meaning that to 
play into it made each shot 
effectively 50 yards longer. 

The former Walker Cup 
player Bradley Dredge, who 
was the overnight leader, got 
his 69 in early. 

• Warren Bennett completed 
his second European Chal- 
lenge Tour victory in six 
weeks when he scored a final 
round 70 to win foe Slovenian 
Open in Bled. The 26-year-old 
from Watford finished on 270, 
22 under par, for a three- 
stroke winning margin. 
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I SPORTS NEWS 


The Guarxfian Monday July 131998 



Ian Baker-Finch, who won 
the Open when it was last 
at Birkdale in 1 991 , has lost 
the nerve to play in public. 
Three other top finishers 
have tailed into anonymity. 
David Davies reports 


T WO contrasting 
visions remain for 
many people fol- 
lowing the Open 
at Royal Birkdale 
in 1991. One Is of 
the winner, Ian Baker-Finch, 
standing there happily at the 
presentation, his life's ambi- 
tion accomplished and his 
tiny daughter Hay ley equally 
happily building sand-castles 
in a nearby bunker 
The other is of the same 
Baker-Finch, fast forwarded 
to the Open Championship of 
1997 at Royal Troon, gaunt and 
hollow-eyed and casting about 
h*m for an escape route — not 
just Grom public and press but 
from that which had made his 
life unbearable: golf: Within a 
year he had given up the com- 
petitive game, so he said at the 
time, for good. 

The rise and sudden, sick- 
ening fall of Baker-Finch has 
been often told, for he Is the 
most recent and most public 
manifestation of every good 
golfer's nightmare. He com- 
pletely lost the ability to play 
the game in public. The man 
who, at Birkdale, played the 
last two rounds in 10 under 
pax; including a 29 for the first 
nine holes of the final round, 
had six years later become 
unable to play the game to a 
professional standard or, 
indeed, to that of a decent 
dub golfer 

Before he got to Troon last 
year he had been on a private 
tour, with some friends, of 
links courses in Ireland, and 
regularly not only got round 
courses like Royal County 
Down and Royal Pdrtrush in 
under par Figures but took the 
money as well. 

At Troon, though, where 
money was the last thing on 
his mind, and in what was to 
be his final appearance in 
public, he took 



92 and those who saw any part 
of it. and saw bow this cul- 
tured and convivial man was 
being put through a vicious, 
mental torture, could only 
pray that he would stop. It Is 
the cruellest of ironies that in 
the week he announced that 
he would compete no more he 
played a round with a friend 
at his home course, the lovely 
Sanctuary Cove on Queens- 
land's Gold Coast and was 
nine under par at the end of it. 

And so, six years after sub- 
lime achievement, a major tal- 
ent departed the game. He had 
consulted dozens of teachers, 
seen every recommended 
shrink, even faith healers, and 
none of them made any differ- 
ence. He could play with his 
mates but when the weight of 
public expectation had to be 
carried, he was bowed down. 

T HERE could never 
be any one expla- 
nation for what 
happened. Baker- 
Finch reckons he 
has received more 
than 4,000 letters offering the 
cure, some with a degree of 
logic, others written in green 
ink and with the light of 
fanaticism shining through. 
But Baker-Finch, tall, dark 
and hyphenated, has been 
unfailingly polite to them all; 
and therein, say some, lies the 
heart of the problem. He 
never possessed that degree of 
killer Instinct that comes 
from being concerned about 
oneself first, first and first 
ag ain . 

In the December after his 
win at Birkdale he offered a 
lift to the course for the Aus- 
tralain Open in his courtesy 
car and, talking then, said 
that during that week he had 
an official dinner somewhere 
every night of the week. He 
needed no telling that this was 
not the best way to prepare for 
his country's Open. "But what 
can I do?” he said. “Everyone 
wants the Open champion." 

If that showed an extreme 
sense of obligation, it was 
what he said next that was, 
even then, worrying. “You 
know;" he said, “I'm no better 
than Craig Parry or Peter 
Sen ion just because of what 
happened at Birkdale." To 
. agree would have been to 
1. demean a major champi- 
onship and his achievement 
in winning one. "Rubbish. 
You've won a major and 
that sets you apart 
Craig and Peter 
are good enough 
to win a major 
but until they 
— da you're 
better than 
they are." 
He could 
not would 
not accept that 
and the conflict 
between being a major 
champion and thus a man 


Way back when 



Frank Keating describes the 
scene at Lord’s 1 00 years ago as 
WG Grace celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday with a full house 

Bo nee rusher Grace . . ■ 

WG possessed a handshake to be feared 
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apart — and additionally 
unconvinced that he was any- 
thing special — could have 
been part of what eventually 
destroyed him. 

Baker-Finch was defeated 
by the myriad evil mind 
games the sport inflicts on a 
few But one of the oddities of 
Birkdale '91 was the damage 
that championship inflicted 
on more than a few regardless 
of Richard BoxalL who broke 
a leg while driving at the 9th. 

A look at the top 20 finishers 
reveals an astonishingly high 
rate of attrition, including 
another Australian Mike Har- 
wood. who was second, Jodie 
Mudd, who came 5th, and the 
latest victim of this jinx of the 
links Chip Beck, who at Birk- 
dale finished 17th. In the last 
two seasons he has missed 39 
cuts in succession and knows 
not where file next semi-decent 
round is coining from. All of 
them will have their memories 
of Birkdale '91. They may cot 
be quite so sanguine about 
what happened next 

Harwood was that contra- 
diction in terms, a quiet, 
unobtrusive Australian, who 
was a mighty effective golfer 
In 1989 he was 14th in the 
European Order of Merit; in 
1990 he won both the Volvo 
PGA Championship and the 
Volvo Masters and finished 
sixth, in the Order, then his 
second place in the Open of 
31 ensured 19th place in the 
Order. He was, emphatically 
one of Europe's leading 
golfers and his wins in the 
Volvo events gave him exemp- 
tion from qualifying for 10 
years. 

This year though, despite 


P ROCEEDS from the MCC 
v World XI one-dayer at 
Lord's on Saturday go to 
the over-subscribed and some- 
times discredited Princess 
Diana Fund as a result of 
MCC*s knee-jerk, bandwag- 
goning genuflections to the 
over-wrought national mood 
of last autumn, but during the 
gala day cricketing folk will 
be nodding homage not so 
much to Aithorp's mausoleum 
and gSfbe shoppe but in a west- 
erly direction from St John’s 
Wood to Bristol and the birth- 
place of the game's own time- 
less icon WG Grace. 

The day July 18* is the pre- 
cise 150th anniversary of 
Grace's birth and for MCC it 
should have been a rigidly 
unmovable feast day in the 
first place. In 1948 Lord's 
staged a touching WG Cente- 
nary match. In 1923, when 
the “Old Man” .who died in 
1915, would have been 75, the 
Grace Gates at Lord’s were 
commissioned. 

A century ago Lord's would 
probably have gone ahead 
with the birthday party had 
the ailing old Queen snuffed it 
the week before. On Monday 


that, he is not only not using 
that exemption but is not even 
playing in Europe. A glance at 
the statistics shows why and 
Harwood's absence this year 
shows they do not lie. After 
12th place in the Order in *91 
he finished 128th in 1992 and 
from then on his finishes have 
been 117th. 54 th, 125th, 144tb 
and 186th. He has not finished 
in the top three of any Euro- 
pean event since 31 and has 
had only four fop-10 finishes 
in that time. His stroke aver- 
age. 70.8 for the whole 31 sea- 
son. was 75.85 last year; during 
which time he won £6,500. 

H arwood, 
though, is not 
quite in the same 
category as Mudd 
or Beck. The 
Americans were 
clearly going to he substantial 
players on the world scene, 
capable of competing at the 
highest Levels, whereas Har- 
wood at Birkdale was more a 
surprise than a fulfilment. 

Mudd, though, does have 
one achievement in common 
with the Australian: he won 
his tour's two principal titles, 
the Flayers Championship 
and the Tbur Championship, 
in the same yean in his case 
1991. He won almost a million 
dollars that yean to be fifth on 
the Money List, and the man- 
ner of his win in the Tbur 
Championship, when he 
birdied the last two holes to 
get into a play-off and then 
birdied the first extra hole, 
marked him as America's 
next aspirant for major golf- 
ing honours. Not. however; in 
the mind of Mudd. Rather like 


July 18, 1898, on his 50th birth- 
day Grace himself led out the 
Gentlemen against the Play, 
ers in what re mains — simply 
because he did so — the most 
indelibly remembered fixture 
between those two teams so 
familiar to cricket’s antique 
lore. 

David Kynaston is a finan- 
cial writer with acclaimed 
histories under his belt, 
notably on the City of London 
and the Financial Times. His 
hobby is cricket and last week 
he republished his elegant 
and gracefully turned little 
classic. WG’s Birthday Party*, 
which chronicles the 1898 
match in detail, vividly evok- 
ing late- Victorian period and 
place as well as the sheer pres- 
ence of WG, Iridescent 
bearded wonden jovial rascal 
and champion cricketer This 
was London on the morning of 
Monday July 18, 1898 

“The birthday dawned fair 
and from soon after breakfast 
all roads led to St John's 
Wood. Excursion trains were 
run from the west of England- 
travellers on the Metropolitan 
line were subject to vexing 
delays . . . and everywhere 


Byron Nelson before him, 
Mudd was and is essentially a 

fa rming man. HlS ahiding 
desire was not so much the 
walk up the 72nd fairway and 
the deafening acclaim of the 
crowds watching him win a 
major more to see a horse he 
had bred win the Kentucky 
Derby As soon as he had made 
enough money out of golf, he 
bought a farm in Finch ville, 
Kentucky and began to scale 
down his appearances on the 
Tout In the six years since 
Birkdale he has averaged 10 
events per season, did not play 
last year and has not done so 
this. 

The DS Tour guide shows 
Mudd as a neatly coiffed 
young man, dressed In golfer's 
gear When he appeared at the 
25th anniversary of the Play- 
ers Championship this year 
he was compensating for near 
baldness with a trimmed 
beard and was wearing a suit, 
white shirt and tie. Out of a 
golfing context he would have 
been unrecognisable. 

He was not, of course, play- 
ing. Tm doing just exactly 
what I want to be doing." he 
said. T never really played 
golf for the money I love the 
game but I didn’t Love the trav- 
elling and the staying away 
from home in hotels, all that 
sort of stuff," 

But surely someone as good 
as he had been could not stay 
away for ever? “I may give it a 
try again, just to see tfl can be 
competitive. There’s some 
curiosity to see if Z can play 
on this level I don’t know 
when or where but I think HI 
give it a try" The case of Chip 
Beck is yet another mystery 


there were hansom cabs, some 
of the horses collapsing under 
the beat and blocking the 
already crowded streets. Long 
before the gates were opened 
at half-past ten (the match due 
to start at noon) a big crowd 
had collected outside the 
ground. 

“The admirably unmerce- 
nary MCC charged its usual 
admission of sixpence and, as 
the turnstiles clicked away 
busily all seats except those In 
the Pavilion were occupied 
within the hour Rows of six 
or seven deep of standing 
spectators formed behind the 
seats. 

“The crush at what was 
meant to be the ‘reserved’ 
stand apposite the Tavern 
was especially intense, and 
much to their annoyance peo- 
ple were being turned away 
from It in their hundreds. 

With thousands still milling 
outside the ground, long 
before pla? began every conve- 
nient vantage point had been 
taken. 

“WG himself, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter and 
now wearing his ihvourite 
half-topper black hat arrived 



This was a man with enough 
in him to beat Barry Lane by 
one hole in the 1993 Ryder Cup 
despite being three down with 
five to play In those days Beck 
had a jaunty walk combined 
with a cheeful disposition, 
plus a resilience that enabled 
him after being walloped by 
Severiano Ballesteros in the 
World Match Play to say he 
had “been tested in the cru- 
cible of humiliation". 

OW he is being 
tested again, his 
head is down, 
visor damped 
over his eyes, and 
be walks from 
place to place watching his 
feet Quite dramatically he 
refers to having acquired 
“cancer of the swing", a swing 
which. In 1991, in the third 
round of the Las Vegas Invita- 
tional, got him round the Sun- 
rise course In 69. But 20 
months ago he began missing 
cuts and now he. cannot stop. 
It is not that the swing looks 
different; it is, as Baker-Finch 
knows, what goes on in the 
mind. 

Beck is last in driving accu- 
racy and, not surprisingly last 
In greens hit In regulation. 
His scoring average is 75, also 
last 

“It makes you look foolish 
when you play like this," says 
Beck, “especially when you’ve 
worked and practised and 
tried as hard as I have. I was a 
good 10-handicapper last year; 
weU, maybe a five." 

Baker-Finch, Harwood, 
Mudd and Beck: all of them 
talented, all of them, in 1991, 
alii to contemplate classic 


a few minutes before eleven. 
Renowned for his bone-crush- 
ing grip, he found everyone 
over the next hour wanting to 
fealcp Hie risk and aha kg him 

by the hand; and as he slowly 
made his way round to the 
north side of the ground to 
the mobile post office, where 
some hundred telegrams of 

congratulation awaited him, 
he was greeted by hearty 
cheers and continuous shouts 
of ‘many happy returns’, and 
to one and all he snuled his 
expansive smile. For once 
WG found that he had no time 
for his usual morning net 
practice . . 

Gentlemen: WG Grace, AC 
MacLaren, AE Stoddart. FS 
Jackson, SMJ Woods, EG 
W^nyard, JR Mason, CL 
Townsend, JA Dixon, G Mac- 
Gregor; CJ Kortright 

Flayers; Shrewsbury AbeL 
Gunn, Stores Tunnidiffe, 
BrockwaiL Heame A, Lines 
Lockwood, Halgh, Hearne JT. 

The mock-Gothlc pavilion, 
famfHar today, would have 
been more gieamiygiy pink- 
stoned, having been built only 
eight years before. The low- 
tiered seating on either side of 



careers in the game, perhaps 
none more so than Baker- 
Finch.- At Birkdale 31 the Aus- 
tralian wept when he won and 
said: “1 couldn't stop, myself 
because this Is the world 
championship, it’s the most 


it had not yet raked high to the 
skies as the grandstands 
Warner and Q; they were usu- 
ally uncovered and only for 
big occasi o ns such as this was 
a shaded awning improvised 
over them. 

There was similar, but less 
select, seating, three or four 
rows deep, along the northern 
Grandstand side at deep-mid- 
wicket or cover-point and, 
across from it on the other 
side of the vast field. The Tav- 
ern was still a “working" com- 
mercial hotel with its frontage 
on the street 

The Nursery end was an 
undeveloped open paddock 
out of which, on the cricket 
field's south-east corner; an 
ivy-dad rectangular building 
housed MCCs real tennis 
court 

Kynaston picks up the 
story: “At lad, at three min- 
utes past noon, the enormous, 
indestructible figure with 
greying beard and striped cap 
came down the Pavilion steps 
and through the gate. Every- 
one on the ground stood and 
there rose a mighty deafen- 
ing, inarticulate roan followed 
by a volley of hurrahs... WG 


important of them alL Td give 
everything I’ve ever woo 
before for this old claret jug." 
He could hardly have realised 
he would have to give up 
everything that was to come 
because of it 


responded with a modest half- 
deprecatory salute in military 
fashion . . 

■ and through the profes- 
sionals side-gate emerged the 
S' opening pain Notting- 
“anishire's Shrewsbury in his 
familiar white slouch-hat and 
Abel m the faded-chocolate 
rap of Surrey... 

That night MCc threw a 
banquet for Grace in the 
Pavilion. Next evening the 

^^tions moved 
to the Sports Club, St James’s 
^uare. After three days of 

cricket the ^rers 
won at the very fost bv Iff? 

runs, WG batting with a 

JJJy teftjisgh and dry on 31 
Jf 0 " 1 w ^en the last of the 
amateurs wickets felL 

Players: 335 (Townsend 
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Green and vengeful ... the course in 1991. when Richard Baxall broke his leg at the 9th. 
Severiano Ballesteros blasted his way to ninth before sliding from Europe’s No.1 to 
No. 90 and Ian Baker-Finch could enjoy the champion’s jug 
PHOTOGRAPHS; PWL COLE DAN SMITH. ALLSPORT 


Ian Baker- Finch 

Age 37 
Ma£on 1 
Best finish 
In major 

Winner, 1991 
Open, Royal 
Blricdaie 
Ca reer money £1 ,275,410 
Teams World Cup ‘85; 
Dunhfll Cup *89. ‘92 
Years as pro 19 
Wins 16 worldwide. 

Low round 64, Bkkdale '91 

Jodie Mudd 

Ago 38 

MajorsO 

Best finish in major: 

Tied 4th, 1987 
US Masters and 
1990 Open, Q 

St Andrews 

Career money £1 .722.058 
Teams Walker Cup ’81. 
Years as pro 16 
Wins 4 

Low round 63. Bob 
Hope Classic 1986 


Chip Beck 

Age 41 
MaJorsO 
Best finish hi 
major 

Second. 1993 
US Masters 


£7,677,683 
Teams Ryder Cup 
'89, ’91. ’93 

Years as pro 20 
Wins 4 

Low round 59, Las Vegas 
Invitational 91 


I Mike Harwood 

wSoroO / * ^ 

Best finish LMgppffl 
in major BfcsJ'iiL 
Second, 1991 y&fyS&teM 
Open, Royal \ 

Birkdale 

Career Money £1 ,01 3,307 
Teams World Cup '84, '91; 
DunhiU Cup '91 

Years as pro 19 
Wins 11 

Low round 62, 1991 German 
Mercedes Masters 
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Harlow’s non-stop runner on the blind side 

|l ■ ■ | > | 1 the world through a snowy I championship trail of the one headline) but an hour [ the European Champi- 

f 'L IV I I — television screen. He broke j Harlow physiotherapist began before the final he ran the sec- I onships, held In Ricdoi 

y jl I M I I 11 the record at the Essex County I inl984,whenhewons2verin ond leg in a 4x100 heat to help Italy in September Ths 
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N OEL THATCHER says 
he has useful Sight for 

about five yards, which 
implies it is not very useflil at 
stx. It should be enough to stop 

him walking Into things. It 
dues not. as Thatcher knows to 
h is cast, stop him running Into 
them. Thatcher, who runs a lot, 
lias stumbled on more kerbs 
than he cares to remember in 
his races. Last week, when out 

training, he ran intoa can 
For Thatcher tt was that 
kind of week. It began with 
him breaking the world 10,000 
metres record for an athlete 
with B2 visual impairment, a 

handicap he likens to seeing 


the world through a snowy 
television screen. He broke 
the record at the Essex County 
Championships on a cold, 
miserable ni gh t in Basildon. 

It was not the first time he 

had broken it but it was the 

first time that he had become 
county champion, beating the 
dear-sighted men too. “In the 
last few laps I ran in an out- 
side lane because your eyes 
are getting more tired at that 
s tage and I didn’t want to take 
any chances,” he says. 

Thatcher had no sooner 
recovered from the race than 
he went down with a chest 
infection which, had It 
lingered, might have 
threatened his next 
appoi ntment , the Interna- 
tional Blind Association 
(XBSA) World Championships 
which begin in Madrid this 
week. He stffl sounds throaty 
but most of the virus has been 

shaken off and the car did no 

lasting damage either. So 
Thatcher flies out with the 
team this Thursday The 


championship trail of the 
Harlow physiotherapist began 
in 1984, when he won silver in 
the 400m at the Paralympics. 

For the next two games 
Thatcher moved up a distance 
each time, winning gold in the 
800 at Seoul in 1988. gold in the 
1500 In Barcelona in 1992. It 
was in Atlanta, though, two 
years ago, that Thatcher ■ 
really got stuck in. 

For those Paralympics his 
ambition embraced the 5,000, 
10,000 and marathon — in 
other words just about every 
track event he had not already 
won a title in. Thatcher trot- 
ted off to Miyazaki, in south- 
ern Japan, to prepare with a 
group of that country's 
Olympic athletes. In Miyazaki 
he picked up a stress fracture 
and 10 days before his first 
final he could hardy walk 
down to breakfast. 

If determination is a virtue 
Thatcher must be dose to 
ca non i s a ti on. Be not only ran 
and won the 10.000 (Man With 
Broken Leg Wins Gdd. said 


one headline) but an hour 
before the final he ran the sec- 
ond leg in a 4x100 heat to help 
out another runner carrying a 
sore hamstring; they qualified 
too. “It was an unusual sort of 
warm-up," he agrees. 

Three days after the 10.000 
1 he ran and won the 5,000 and 
still felt he could go an and do 
the marathon because his gen- 
eral fitness, notwithstanding 
the fracture, was so good. 
Everything changed when he 
saw a television interview 
with Dr John Reynolds, the 
chief mwiiml offic er of the 
British team. “He was 

ex plainin g that, if J did mn it 
could shatter the leg com- 
pletely" he says. 

When Thatcher came home 
there would not have been 
much time to run even if he 
could have. For over a month 
the celebrity round toe* over 
When it stowed down and was 
back to normal the stress firac- J 
tore had mended and he was 
out on the read again. j 

Last year was the turn of ! 


the European Champi- 
onships, held in Rlcdone, 
Italy; in September Thatcher 
duly won both the 5,000 and 
the 10,000. 

The World Championships 
1 in Madrid, he believes, win be 
harder because of the altitude 
(the etty Is over 2,000 feet 
above sea level). So the 
marathon will have to wait for 
another day and his best 
remains at a frustrating 2hr 
35min. 

His current world record is 
32mln 9sec but the 32-year-old 
believes he is only scratching 
the surface ofhis talent 
“There are not too many dis- 
tance runners with my basic 
speed but Fm still preparing 
lie a club athlete," he says. 
That could change now that 
lottery grants have been 
approved. 

Thatcher would love to go 
back to Japan and train full 
dme. The funding will give 
him time to prepare properly 
for Sydney and to increase the 
t raining Ireiri s teadily 


Twickers’ world 
of little globes 
and lost marbles 


FAIR 


Jufie 

Welch 



M N ESSENTIAL fea- 
ture of dementia is 
m mnot knowing where 
one is. In the case of the 
Rugby Football Union it is 
not knowing where Sooth 
Africa Is. This is how the 
whole misbegotten tour of 
the southern hemisphere 
came about The only RFU 
member with O level 
Geography had popped 
ont for another bottle of 
gin when the issue of the 
tour was raised and the 
itinerary was drawn up by. 
people who could not quite 
place Cape Town on the 
map bat seemed to recall 
it was around half an 
hoar’s drive from 
Auckland. 

The second symptom of 
losing one's marbles Is an 
inability to identify 
everyday objects, though 
to be feir to the RFU 
nobody else could put a 
name to any of the players 
in the touring party either: 
This was because it was 
picked from various C 
teams, plus anyone from 
the Extra Zs who could 
still see his toes over his 
belly. 

It is the clubs who pay 
the salaries and, quite 
rightly they argued that 
after a tough season mak- 
ing corporate videos and 
appearing on A Question 
Of Sport all their really 
famous players were too 
knackered for interna- 
tional duty. There was no 
way they were going to be 
allowed to go into the 
new season in a condition 
that made Bonecrnsher 


Smith look like Prince 
Naseem. 

Usually when a coach 
says, “It’ll give us the 
chance to blood young tal- 
ent." he means that a cou- 
ple of injuries have proved 
a blessing in disguise by 
allowing him to give 
promising youngsters the 
taste of top-level competi- 
tion in a controlled envi- 
ronment. On the recent 
tour the phrase was meant 
to be taken literally, with 
whimpering juniors 
spending their summer 
holidays being macerated 
and dismembered by giant 
Antipodeans when they 
should have been back 
home putting Clearasil on 
their spots and waiting for 
their GCSE results. 

People with dementia 
also have problems with 
executive function . This 
involves tasks such as 
p lanning , organising, 
sequencing and deciding 
well in advance what the 
rules of next season’s com- 
petition are going to be. A 
lot of the fun and excite- 
ment of being a profes- 
sional rugby player in 
England these days comes 
from not knowing until 
h alf - tim e in the final 
match of the season 
whether you are going for 
the title or have another 
40 minutes In which to 
avoid the drop into the 
Second Division. 

However it is unjust to 
dismiss all members of 
the RFU as puce-faced old 
wrecks; the modern game 
has attracted a new breed 
of young entrepreneurs 
whose commercial acu- 
men Is combined with 
strong principles and a 
real feel for the traditions 
of the game. Inevitably, 
these are the ones who 
storm ont of Twickenham 
to form breakaway 
groups, leaving the big 
derisions to antiquated 
clots who Spend hoars 
reminiscing about the 
days when you could tread 
on an opponent’s head, let 
him buy you a drink after- 
wards. then throw up over 
his shoes, reducing the 
appeal of the fivers stuffed 
inside them. 


Factions are formed 
when the men of principle 
make a stand about per- 
ceived inequalities in the 
game. They feel they have 
a duty to speak up for 
rugby’s little men, the 
ones at the bottom of the 
pyramid who can afford 
only one Porsche, having 
had to support their con- 
tinuing participation in 
the sport they love by tak- 
ing well-paid jobs in the 
City. 

Bnt the RFU is not com- 
pletely without organisa- 
tional flair. In a 
remarkable show of for- 
ward planning it timed its 
tour to coincide with the 
World Cup so nobody 
would notice how badly 
the side was doing. The 
England and Wales 
Cricket Board promptly 
took a leaf out of the same 
book and sneaked in suc- 
cessive Test routs by South 
Africa. 

But, while the ECB went 
on to demonstrate its fin- 
ger-on-th e-pulse aware- 
ness of the public mood by 
arranging a heroic draw 
as soon as anyone was 
looking again, all the RFU 
managed was another piti- 
ful defeat. 

Another sporting occa- 
sion which passed bless- 
edly unnoticed was 
Henley. 

This year’s coxless fours 
boasted a fiercely con- 
tested final in which both 
crews kept rowing after 
they had crossed the finish 
line. One upturned boat 
was later spotted floating 
in Lechlade bnt went unre- 
ported because it coin- 
cided with the 
France-Italy penalty 
shoot-out. 

On the other band, 
nobody ever notices 
Henley is on apart from a 
few elderly men in 
Babygro-coloured blazers. 
Sometimes even they do 
not realise that the river is 
unusually crowded, being 
far too busy trying to find 
out why someone has 
stuck marquees in their 
clubhouse gardens and let 
in a bunch of oiks with 
hired dress suits and fafcp 
la-di-dah accents. 
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Haircuts 1QO 

ISkx8Viv Richards 

All those lireams. all those 
years of worshipping from 
afar; all those early morn- 
ings spent practising that 
inimitable scowL Then. ■ 
one day, Vfvi decided the 
only way was to actually 
look like Marvin Hagler 
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Gratuitous Graphic 



■onty Rhodes dives around the field a lot, as (tess]ustiflabiy)do Artel Ortega aid sundry other ' 

— •Argentine footballers, who have bred depression in many Engttshmen, As husTliomlfart^yYhO' ' 
wfi sang on a record caHerf The Bends, whereas a angle bend was enough for Ayrfajn3e» » bo whence 
had hfe fatal crash. CurenOy in danger of a fatal crash is ttie Hang Sang Stock E*el»ange» which fes 
fallen very quickly, not mB« the wicket of Dewon llalcota.flftante to Mfcftaef Stayed Cambridge) '- \ 
Each week we will print the most ingenious route from a specified personalty to Ntxtt awi t p tanshfrs'B age- 
less pacemaaSerfa your confr buttons to tie acforessbekw This wade's starting- poinc G fcae to aeHtek . 


Everything you 
wanted to know 
(but were too 
polite to ask) 
about.,, Surrey 

S S’, \ 
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Kay question How in hell’s 
name did they win seven 
championships on the trot 
(1952-581. a feat matched only 
by Wigan’s septet of rugby 
league titles as the greediest 
sequence in the history of 
major professional team 
games in England as we 
know it? 

Smart-bottom answer The 

Greatest County Attack Of 
All Time, the Best English 
Batsman Of His Generation, 
a duster of piranha-esque 
dose Beiders and some 
exceedingly dodgy pitches. 
Ob yes, and Stuart Surridge 
(below), the skipper who 
predicted they would win 
fire in a row. 

Claims to fane 1 ) Surridge 
was the last county captain 
to declare with fewer than 
100 on the board, bowl the 
oppoout twice before stumps 
and win by an innings (v 
Worcs. 1954 k Z) The Oval, 
the Lord's of Sarf 
London, home to 
the planet's must 

charismatic gas- 
holders: 3) The 
Three Artch 
Bombers: Hobbs. 

Hayward and 
HoQioakefBj. 

Eeriest factoid 
Once upon a (imp. 
according to PBH 
May during a rain 
delay at Chel 

ten ham 
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... whufo jfca*.W«ra* 
BarikdeyV3ri»re.ixi Aus- • • ' 
traljUi’ssewnd innings at 
The Oval hi 1989, making./; 
him the first man to notch ; 
twmceatsMdCslna’I'Wrt. 
Toaghasotdboots.be • ■ 
wore only one dove. - • 


"Sluarl [Sur ridge] came out 
and (airly glared in the d (lec- 
tion from which the weather 
was coming. The rain 
stopped. Of the remaining 
six wickets, he took five." 
Highest high liThe afore- 
mentioned sept maffnifiqutz 
2) When Ian Salisbury bowls 
Darren Gough at Headingley 
on Sept ■* to clinch their first 
championship since Rod 
Stewart’s first No. 1. 

Lowest low Bottom-but-one 
in the 197a table, despite 
boasting 1 1 Test caps of 
varying vintages. "At times." 
lamented Wisden. "even the 
spirit looked unwilling." 
Best XI tv Wares, 1954; see 
above) Clark, M Stewart. 
May. Constable, Barrington. 
McIntyre (wkll, Laker, 
Surridge (captl. A Bedsec 
Lock, Loader. 

Dream Team Hobbs, 

J Edrich, May, Thorpe. 
Barrington (captl 
A Stewart (wkt), 
Lock, Laker, 

\v’ A Bed sen 
V Waqar Younis, 

Richardson, 
v Cult hare Clifton 
55?: f “Jack" Richards: 

f* aggressive, gym- 
nastic, tousie- 
haired Cornish 
keeper helped 
regain the 
Ashes 
in 



Which opaque htminaiy 
{right} damned which col- 
league vrftti the following 
extretnely fsbit praheo? 

■Strong as a bun elephant. 
Ahtracrs going on about 
reamflog up wild animals 
fer a flgfit. Worrying thing 
httwttM moans tt” 


Answere to address below. First correct enhy gets a signed copy of 
Poms And Cobbers (Andre Deutsch), Rob Steen's 1937 Ashes diary. 
Last week: Dexter on Cowdrey, spotted by J R Davies, Middesax 



1986-87. hfttfng 133 in Berth. . 

and outsoning Gower m 
stand of am. 

Her oi c taB fcjg Fbtal disdain 
for The Bona TTaingtie. spoke . 
hisminriV Got up so many -. 
noses that by 1969he had been 
‘‘reteased’ , byite counts* : 
faQed to find any other takers, 
and emigrated to HoUand. He 

was 30. 

Big shout 

Murmurs from ' • 
the outfield 

“rm sure he’s got a bit of 
English in him." 

Alec StewJ it tries to ruin 
Robert Cmft% day after tha Bard 
of Handy had saved his bacon 
at Old Traffbrd. 

“It was for Britain.” 

CrofSo slyly hints at belated 
new name far Team England. 

“The average player gets 
£3.-100 per Test; the runners- 
up In the women’s doubles at 
Wimbledon eat £77,000." 

Bob Win* confirms gamete 
place in great scheme of tilings . 

“South Africa feel that Eng^ 
lista cricket is too soft, with 
too many niceties." 

Barry "Not Many Niceties At 
All" Hichams 

If... 

... Alec Douglas-Home (Eton, 
Oxford, Middlesex & MCC) 
had stuck to cricket instead of 
dabbling in politics, Rab 
Butler would have succ ee d e d 
Harold Macmillan as the 
Tories’ man atNo.iG, Enoch 
Powell would have succeeded 
him. and DevonMalcolm 
would now be running for FM 
in Jamaica. 
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gioggwr wraleomos contributions. Write to the GuartSan, 118 Farrfngdon Read, London 
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LAURENCE GfWRTHS 


Pray and predator . . . Mark Ilott celebrates bowling Phil Simmons for two daring Leicestershire’s inningw of 76 yesterday 

Benson and Hedges Cup final: Essex v Leicestershire 


llott and Cowan make up for lost 



David Hopps sees Leicestershine succumb 
to all-time low when the rain relents at Lord’s 


T HERE might have 
been no classic con- 
clusion to the Benson 
and Hedges Cup but 
there was certainly a star- 
tling farewell yesterday as 
Essex pulled off the most com- 
prehensive victory witnessed 
at Lord's in 38 years of domes- 
tic one-day finals. 

It took Essex nearly two 
days to complete a victory in a 
bedraggled final that for many 
ghastly hours looked bound to 
be settled by a shoot-out but In 
all other respects Leicester- 
shire, who hid won the toss, 
were routed. They were dis- 
missed yesterday tor 76, the 
lowest total in any oneday 
final and the margin of 192 
runs was also unsurpassed. 

Essex needed only 27.4 
overs to brush aside Leices- 
tershire. The rain that began 
on Saturday, with Essex hav- 
ing established a bridgehead 
of 268 for seven, relented to 
allow a start by 3-25. The saga- 
cious and zippy new-bail 
bowling of Mark Hott and 
Ashley Cowan did the rest 
Rain-disrupted matches can 
disturb the mind-set of the 
best counties but Leicester- 
shire, who entered the final 
as the only county still in con- 
tention for all four domestic 
competitions, were pained at 
succumbing so rapidly, how- 
ever responsive , the condi- 
tions were to seam and swing. 

A night's reflection had 
wormed into the Leicester- 
shire psyche. To win over 50 
overs they required a record 


total for a side batting second 
in 27 years ofB&H finals. As 
soon as it became clear that 
the conditions of Saturday 
would be replicated, they sus- 
pected that their chances 

ware minimal 

It had been for easier as the 
rain tippled down to imagine 
the ways they might fiddle an 


Scoreboard 


*P J Pilchard e Simmons 
b WllBamson 


SG Law cMutlaRyb Walla 

N Hussain c Smith b Lawls — 

R C Irani e MmUJy b MuOally 

DR Uw e Lewis b Williamson 

A P Grayson not out . 


fR J Rotllroc Brtmaon b MuHsJly O 

3D Patera b MuflxSy • 

A P Cowan not out 3 

Extras (02 . BjB, Wie) 24 

Total (for 7. so own). — **o 

MlKokMltt 174,234.244. Z45. 
2S0.2BS. 

DM not baft M C IWt. P M Such. 

Mte Mullolly 10-1-38-3: Lewis 
2-0-59-1; WWa 10-0-34-1: Simmons 

9- 0-07—0; Brimaon 2-0-13-0: Williamson 

10- 0-49-2. 


D L Muddy c 3 G Law b Cowan .... — 8 

IJ Sotcfttlsc S G Lswb Cowan — 1 

BFSmnhcSQ Law b Cowon O 

P V Bhranons b Hott 3 

VJ Walls itawb llott 1 

A Habtbtbw b soft 3 

fP A Nixon not ota 31 

•C C Lewis c Peters b Irani 0 

□ Wtltlamson c HuBMtn b S G Law .._ 11 

A □ Mutiaihr B>w b Irani 1 

MTBnnwonbSGLiw O 

Extras (IbB. w17. nt>4) 29 


Total (27.4 overs) 73 

Ml of wtetotarQ. B. 10, 17, 31. 31. 38. 87. 
73. 

D eta Bii ^ Hott B-3-10-% Cowan 
10-2-04-3; Irani 0-2-21-2: S G Law 
3,4-0-13-2. 

R Julian and M J Kltchan. 

■ byinrao. 


iumwritprt victory: a shoot- 
out in front of the pavilion to 
a backdrop of MCC umbrellas 
and bundled photographers 
or a steal in an abbreviated 
match decided by the arith- 
metical complexity of the 
Duckwarth-Lewis method. 

The EGB's chief executive 
Tim Lamb had staunchly pro- 
nounced before lunch that 
thte might be the day that 
Duckworth-Lewis came of 
age. Fortunately , we were all 
spared the awflil experience, 
as even Leicestershire’s cap- 
tain Chris Lewis agreed. 
‘This is how it should have 
been settled, with a proper 
game of cricket,’’ he said. "We 
just didn’t do ourselves jus- 
tice with the ball yesterday or 
the bat today.” 

Leicestershire's agitation 
soon made the lurking threat 
of Duckworth-Lewis an irrele- 
vance. By the ninth over they 
were 17 for four and Hott and 
Cowan had displayed a dex- 
terity for In excess of any- 
thing produced by the rival 
attack 24 hours earlier. 

Cowan's gawky run, guile- 
less expression and summer 
of back trouble do not auto- 
matically identify Wm as the 
country's most Hminai new- 
hall bowler but he flourished 
from the Nursery End in 
Essex’s quarter-final victory 
against Middlesex and he did 
so again yesterday. 

Five exploratory overs had 
passed before Cowan had Iain 
Sutcliffe and Ben Smith 
caught off successive balls at 
second slip. When Darren 
Maddy became his third vic- 
tim — the record run-maker 
In any B & H season limited 
to five singles in 14 overs — 


Leicestershire were 31 for six. 

nott had done the rest of the 
damage. Had. the lefr-armer 
swung the ball more fre- 
quently, he would have won a 
shoal of England caps. Yester- 
day he swung it as be must in 
bis dreams. Phil Simmons 
was howled as .his wanton 
drive completed a miserable 
match; Vince Wells and Aflab 
Habib followed to huge in- 
duckers. Tbe rnatrTi finfchnri 
with Ronnie Irani dashing in 
like a world-beater. 



Driving force ... Prichard 
shows Essex the way with. 

hiS 92 GRAHAM MQPPIS 


The Gold Award, ri ghtly , 
had bem earned an Saturday. 
Paul Prichard’s SB. from 113 
balls, fix' Essex was the sparki- 
est of ftming g from a ra priiln 
who was playing his first 
twwteh in the competition this 
season after shin spUnis. 

One Eng*"™! a tour to Ans- 
trallain 1992/3 represents the 
sum of his international 
achievements but the quality 
of his strokeplay in such ex- 
acting conditions, notably off 
the back foot, was enough to 
encourage regrets that he had 
not achieved better. 

Leicestershire, lacking the 
pace bowling of Jimmy Or- 
mond and David Mffins, were 
undeserving. Alan Mullally 
was unfortunate to encounter 
umpire Ray Julian on a day 
when he Imposed one-day 
wides In such draconian fash- 
ion, and he drew his consola- 
tion from a late tumble of 
wickets, but Lewis bowled 
skittishly mui Simmons, hav- 
ing a mediocre season, had a 
nightmarish time. 

Prichard was eventually dis- 
missed cutting Dominic Wil- 
liamson to backward point, al- 
though the bowler had almost 
dismissed him on 52, Prich- 
ard’s searing square cut being 
carried over the line for six by 
the unfortunate Maddy . 

Nasser Hussain was also in- 
strumental in Essex achiev- 
ing the third highest total in 
27 years of Benson finals, a 
feat which realistically 
should not have been within 
their compass. Bellicosity is 
at tbe heart of all Hussain’s 
finest one-day innings and he 
had looked fit to sting aU-com- 
ers before Lewis caused him 
tonriss^puntomldwicketL 


First women’s one-day international 

England v Australia 

England splutter 
in the damp 


Matthew CM dart 
at Scarborough 


E NGLAND'S women 
cricketers failed to 
take advantage of 
some help from the weather 
and suffered their usual 
fate against Australia’s 
world champions yester- 
day, losing on scoring rate 
in the first of a five-match 
series of one-day interna- 
tionals at the Scarborough 
FestlvaL 

England’s reply to an im- 
posing total of 166 for five 
In a game reduced to 29 
overs a side was faltering 
on 24 for two after eight 
overs when more rain 
trimmed the target to 115 
from a total of 20 overs. 

With the prolific Jan 
Britdn still at the crease 
there was hope for England 
but they could not with- 
stand the pressure imposed 
by Cathryn Fitzpatrick’s 
extra pace and Karen Hol- 
ton's left-arm attack and 
folded to 104 for seven. 

The squalls which inter- 
rupted play throughout the 
afternoon were nothing 
compared to the storm 
which hit England In the 
shape of Belinda Clark, 
Australia’s captain, who 
hatted throughout their in- 


nings to make a superb 95 
not out from 95 balls with 
seven fours. 

In the process she became 
the third batsman in 
women’s cricket to reach 
2,000 runs in one-day inter- 
nationals after New Zea- 
land’s Debbie Hockley and 
Brittin. 

Even Brittin struggled to 
cope with the pace of Fitz- 
patrick and the accurate 
swing bowling of Bronwyn 
Calver, and England's fate 
was settled when she was 
ran out for 37 two overs 
from the end. Karen Smith- 
ies had boldly kept England 
in touch with the required 
scoring rate by hitting four 
boundaries in 41 from 38 
balls but her Inning s aim 
ended in a run-out. 

Fitzpatrick had earlier 
taken two wickets in two 
balls, heating Charlotte Ed- 
wards for speed to gain a 
leg-before decision and 
then having Barbara Dan- 
iels well caught by Olivia 
Mjagno at midwicket for a 
dunk- 

• An unbeaten 101 from 
Ireland’s captain Angus 
Dunlop failed to prevent 
the South Africans beating 
fbeir hosts by 63 runs In 
Dublin. Daryll Cullinan 
scored 117 not out for the 
tourists. 


Scoreboard 


AXA League 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 0 
GLAMORGAN 4 


nlna rum. 


Glamorgan won by 


-m p Maynard b Today 

A Data e Rood b Franks 


P A Cottoy e ToUny b Ew 

M J Powafl Ibw b Strang 

Ft DB Croft b Franks . 


tf Dnrood e Raid b Tollay 33 

G P Buietor b Evans - 4 

S D Thomas run out 3 

APDsvtaantAout 4 

D A Conker c Raad fa Franks 10 

BLWatUnnotoM 


Extras (ba. *6. wffl. nb2) ... 


— 13 


Total (for 8. 40 om) a 

FaM of wteMtai 8, 36. BO. 85. 132. 1SS, 
181,182,178. 

BowEnv Evans 0-0-34-2; Franks 
0-3-28-3: Toflay 8-0-39-2; Bates 
3-0-40-0; sc-xng B-O-28-1. 


M P Dowman b Dsvtm 
JE R Oifllan nm out . 


R T Robinson H Dawood b Cosher SB 

*P Jobnaon oCroc - X 

GFArchare Thomas b Coaltar — 11 

C MToOay c Powall b Thomax XI 

P A Strange Maynard bwatkfai— _ 7 

P J Franks run oot 4 

fC IIW Read hot out — — 1 

KPEvmanrtCBt — S 

Extras (b1.XC.w7) 13 

Total fl«r B. 40 wrart) . 


M. 63.68, 83. ISO. ISO. 

181. W4. ■ 

MdaMtemRTBtaaa. 

Bow*!* CWvtaa 6-1-33-1 ; TVxtJln 
84-33-1 ;■ Thomaa 8-0-a-i : croft 
M-25-1: cottar B-G43-3. 

J H Harris and R A Whits. 


DERBYSHIRE 0 

WORCESTERSHIRE 4 


Dectjn WoRMtafsMra won by « 
runs. 


TMI 
VS! 
GAHICkI 


■ tee 


Extras (lb? , wll, nttj 


Total (tor 1,40 otraml- 

PU «• Hfakata 86. 


. *71 


DMnotbMDALaaffieitlala.WPCWos- 
ton, A Hotoaz, tB J RhOdaa. SR LarapUL R 
K 81 MfltaOflh, R J Chapman. P J Newport ' 
Bawfav Cork 8-0-M-C; Dram 7-1-434: 
AlOfwJ 4-0-58-0; Ctarite 6-0-38-0; 

Roberta A-0-47-1; BarnMt 8-0-40-0. 


M J Statar Bn* b Laatherdala 

*0 G Cork b Moody 

V POarkab Moody . 


K J Bsmea a unnpfttb Laamarosta „ at 

MECataarbLaathardaw a 

B J SpoodkwB Ibw b UmpU 3 

tK »i Krtkfcon notout 


RMSMtaMORtbHrbUHdfmmalo , 

G M Roborta XmbLampfe 

PAMradbLampftt. 


K J Dasn st Rhoden b Laraplit , 
Extras (It*, »?)_ 


Total (38Aovara)__. 

Mi of raMkalat 100, 110. 178. 179. 188. 
218.218, 217.218. 

■ u mtaii n Ptaw pmt 6-0-34-0; Chapman 
8-0-34-tt Moody B-0-5T-2; mingveorth 
8-0-48-0; Laetberdata 5-1-12-4; LampW 
6A-0-33-4. 

H D Bird and D J Constant. 


WARWICKSHIRE 

KENT 


WarvridtaMra won by 


TR Ward cPanneyb Brawn , 
RWTKayninaut. 


C L Hoopar c Hon® b Welch . 
APWaOabOIdd 


MAEataantbwbiMdtaa ™. 
G R Cowdrey e Brown b BmHh . 

u J Walkor e S b Smdti 

fS A Marsh not out 

M JUcCaguonotoitt 

Extras (teS, W2)_ 


Total (tor 7, £7 ovwa)- 


157. 


IS 

0 

1 

T 

tin 


23. 69, 72. 79. 108.142. 


DM not ban D W HawAsy, AP Igglasdan. 
E im W up OWdins B-tHM-2: Wteob 

Smith 8-tHKMS Uaos5-0-BM>; 
Brown 5-8-30-1. 


NVKntghtc Walter bMeCaguo __ 

NM KBcnttb b Haadley 

*B C Uua Qnr b Eatham 
O L H*0W C WolU b McCaguo 

T (.Pacmoy ran out 

OR Brown not out. 
AFGftastntout . 


Extras (SAwl.nU). 


Total (tors, 25J9owsral— 

Ml of talofcetaiJB. 108. 


. 1*1 


113. 121, 126. 
DM BBC hats <3 C Small. G Watch. tK J 
Ptpar.ESKOkMins. 

■ota iM a. Hsaflay tetaadw 

6-0-34-0; EaJham 63-0-48-1: McCaQim 
6-0-28-35 Hooper 3-0-2S-0: Cowdroy 
2-0-13-0. 

Unplneta B Dudlastona and A Ctaitson. 


Rrst Women's One Day 
International 


. Australia 100-3 fG 
Cftak BScw), England 104-7. Australia won 
dualoiNghar nm rata. 


League table 



i In ttr t t teM a 


3 C,raatne HWt and VHownSo- 
larr'd ptundarsd 17S rung in 19 worn, 

54 ol tfmn eomlng oft th* las! 
three, aa Worcestershire defeated Der- 

DysMre by 48 runs at Derby In the 
AXA League yesterday. Sofanld, who 
put on so tor the nm wieftet wtth 

Tom Moody, made an undefeated 120 
white HWc finished 88 Rot out h> 
ctwBng the 10«h six In the competition 
this season. 

Set a winntns target of 272, Der- 
byshire COO speed to 223 ad out doopfta 
the Australian Michael Sinter's 
flrat century tar the County. Da vfd 
Leathaidato and Stuart LampW 
took tour wkdtata apiece tor Worcester- 
shire wtth a fierce .cross-wtnd add. 
tog to Dorbyahire'a probteme. 


Tour matches 


RELJUm a SOOTH ARNCMW 

DbMh South Africans 2B8-6 (D J 
Cullinan Tt7ne I WJCron|e 74). iraland 
226-fl (AR Dunlop IOIto). Soutfi Alrt- 
ons won by 63 runs. 


aai abandoned due 


Starting today 


MCA Ut*ntmi20; on* day* Tbe 
Oa ah Su rr ey yLalces tarshirB. 

P«8l iVAL TRO PHY (114); ono day): 

~ta“a»CftDurfieni a Toms. Haute. 
■raeis m Norduma y Warwicta. 
^CMUrt hrCa.i ,s i, CCtNoBs v Darbwt. 
JWtartHrtlx&aiBvBitet 

JJtar^Mata Worcestershire w 
Ooucea terahlrg. 

tattaOS COUNTUESCStAMnOta- 


l. 


I 
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Tour de France 



prolongs 
his yellow 
distinction 


Briton stays ahead 
as Steels gets Dublin 
win, reports Wifliam 
Fotheringham 

C HRIS BOARDMAN 
may live on the oppo- 
site side of the Irish 
Sea but, in terms of 
distance, he is the regional of 
the Tour's three Irish stages. 
He followed the script to per- 
fection in winning Saturday’s 
prologue time-trial in Dublin 
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Rowing 


and then holding his lead as 
the Belgian national cham- 
pion Tom Steels won yester- 
day's 112-mile stage through 
the Wicklow Hills. 

The Belgian's victory came 
a year and a day after he was 
thrown off the Tour for bung- 
ing a feeding bottle at a fellow 
competitor. Yesterday there 
were no such shenanigans as 
the peloton flew down from Le 
Ccd du Wicklow Gap and up 
the three-quarter-mile finish 
straight in Phoenix Park to 
the line outside the Irish Pres- 
ident Mary McAleese's home. 

Steels' victory and Board- 
man's successful defence of 
the yellow Jersey were made 
simpler when the self-styled 
“fastest man in the world", 
the Italian Mario Cipollini, 
hit the deck as the race 
entered the park. Cipollini de- 
prived Boar d man of the mail- 
lot jaune at the end of last 
year's opening stage, and 
after riding a strong time- 
trial on Saturday there had 
seemed every chance that his 
sprint would permit him to 
gain the bonus seconds neces- 
sary to repeat the feat 

Cipollini, whose latest ad- 
vertising campaign for his 
shoe sponsor depicts him in 
the guise of James Bond, 
crossed the line shaken but 
not stirred almost four min- 
utes behind Steels. His 
chances of taking yellow have 
gone; today the Belgian and 
Jan Ullrich’s team-mate Erik 
Zabel will look to relieve 
Boardman of the jersey. 

Boardman’s victory on Sat- 
urday proved once again his 
innate ability to rise to the 
occasion. For the past Gve 
years he has insisted his form 
is not all it should be as the 
big day approaches, yet be 
has three prologue victories 
In the Tour, taken one second 
place and had one calamitous 
crash. It is a record which be- 
lies his annual pessimism. 

At the end of the S'/a mites 
in the centre of Dublin he was 
well clear of a small group of 
favourites for overall victory, 
led by Spain's Abraham 
Olano, and the French cham- 
pion Laurent Jalabert Jan 
Ullrich, last year’s winner. 



Emerald ride . . . the main peloton heads up the Wicklow Gap in the crowd 


came in In the same time. 

Yesterday, the entente on 
the roads of Counties Dublin 1 
and Wicldow was more than 
merely cordiale. The road- 
sides were a sea of tricolours 
both red white and hlue, 
and green, orange and white 
— tends were playing on 
lorry and tractor trailers 
parked in fields, roadside pic- 
nics boasted an unlikely mix 
of red wine and Guinness. In 
scenes reminiscent of the 
Tour's visit to England in 
1994 main streets of towns 
such as Bray and Arklow 
were lined five and six deep 
amid seas of bunting. 

Cycling and Catholicism 


have always gone together 
like the brown stuff and the 
craic. so it was no surprise to 
see a poster — in perfect 
French — suggesting to the 
riders that, if they were tired, 
they could pop down to die 
church in Crinken, and an- 
other, on the outskirts of Dub- 
lin. declaring the Oblaters’ 
wish to welcome the Tour. 

However, on a day of sun- 
shine and showers, a 30mph 
wind buffeted the crowds, 
blowing their tricolours cm to 
the hillsides. Le Tour en Ire- 
lands may be a success with 
the public but it has been tak- 
ing a hammer ing in other 
ways, earning the sobriquet 


Sweet taste for Hedgrave four 


Christopher Dodd 
In Lucerne 


S TEVE REDGRAVE long 
ago lust count of the 
medals he has won on 
the Rot see. Gods littje lake 
behind this Swiss city, but 
yesterday's umpteenth gold, 
with .lames Cracknel!. Tim 
Foster anil his long-standing 
pairs partner Matthew Pin- 
sent in the World Cup, was 
among the sweetest . 

H signalled the return to 
dominant form of a four who 
lost their fizz in May after 
Foster lore his hand on a bro- 
ken window. Only Foster 
raised an arm after they 


crossed the line — his right, 
outside arm — to acknowl- 
edge its full restoration. 

After the start was delayed 
tor 90 minutes because the 
Norwegians brake their rud- 
der. the British crew com- 
bined a beautiful, powerful 
row in the late afternoon sun- 
shine with a couple of useful 
scalps — the Romanian win- 
ners of the competition's first 
round, who gave vigorous 
chase, and the Australian 
winners of the second round, 
who took bronze. 

The British four dominated 
from the first stroke to claim 
a clear lead after 500 metres 
in lmin 32secs. They were 
fastest to every marker, beat- 


ing the Romanians by three 
seconds and the Australians 
by nearly seven. Nomination 
for the World Championships 

.Is a foregone condos von. The 
only doubt for that event was 
the absence from Lucerne of a 
competitive French four. 

Britain retained second 
place behind Germany in the 
World Cup overall, with 
seven finalists and a bronze 
medal for the men's eight who 
missed on a photo-finish for 
the gold between Germany 
awH Romania. 

Dot Blackie and Cath Bishop 
won the World Cup for coxless 
pairs but lost their unbeaten 
record by finishing fourth. 
The winners of the first two 


rounds were out of touch with 
last year's world champions 
from Canada. Emma Robinson 
and Alison Korn, who won 
from the front 

The lightweight double scull- 
ers Tracy Langtends and Jane 
Hall finishe d a disappointing 
fourth, but they are neverthe- 
less still with the pack. 

The best of the rest were the 
Oxford Brookes’ students Fred 
Scarlett and Steve Williams, 
who were fifth in Redgrave 
and Pinsentis former event, 
file taxless pairs. The women's 
eight were fifth, the women's 
quadruple scullers sixth, a n d 
the single sculler Guin Batten 
won a point for winning the B 
final to r ank seventh. 


Equestrianism 

Smith slams the door on Skelton with a quicker gait 


John Kerr 
at Hickstead 


R obert SMITH, after a 
pap of 11 years, won his 
third moil's championship at 
Hit* Royal International Horse 
Show yesterday when be took 
the Tracks Data King George 
V Gold Cup on the former 
hunter. Senator Mighty Bine. 

A keen four- horse contest 
for the second round did much 


to enliven a dispiri t ing day in 
atrocious conditions of rain 
and mud. Smith, who had 
been the only rider without a 
fault among a depleted field of 
23 , hit the penultimate fence, 
but urged his 15-year-old part- 
ner on to match Nick Skelton 
on David Broome’s nine-year- 
old Hopes Are High. 

Smith, from Yorkshire, 
took the £15,000 top prize with 
a 225sec better time. Tim 
Stockdale on Traxdata Inter- 


view was third ahead of Rob 
Hoekstra on Lionel. 

The victory was a welcome 
success for Smith, who has 
been without his No. 1 horse 
Tees Hanauer all this season. 
He described Mighty Blue, 
which he has been riding for 
five years, as “a great all- 
rounder*'. The former Rome 
puissance winner also took 
thp French jumping derby at 
La Baule inMay. 

Both Saturday's main 


events went to British team 
riders. Di Lampard and Ab- 
bervail Dream regained the 
Queen's Cup, the women's 
championship, with 1 the fast- 
est of three clear rounds in a 
seven-horse jump-off beating 
Meredith Beerbaum of the 
United States on Stella and 
Louise Whitaker on Gammon. 

John Whitaker's fourth suc- 
cess of the show was his 
second on Hunter’s Level in 

the Speed Grand Prix. 


“Tour de Farce" in the Sun- 
day Tribune. 

The eruption of the Tour's 
biggest ever drugs scandal 
has been a gradual seepage of 
ugly details after the arrest 
last Wednesday of a masseur, 
the Belgian Willy Voet, who 
works for the Festlna 
Watches team who rank No. 1 
in the world and include in 
their ranks last year's run- 
ner-up Richard Virenque. 

Voet was taken at the 
Franco-Belgian border by 
French customs, apparently 
acting on a tip-off and large 
quantities of banned drugs — 
anabolic steroids and the 
blood booster erithropoetin — 


Athletics 


Jackson beats Germans at home 
in strong warning to Europe 


Punean Iffacfcay 


C OLIN JACKSON has 
moved a stop closer to 
regaining his position at 
the top of the world rank- 
ings. The Welshman 
chalked up his ninth 110 
metres hurdles victory of 
the season at a meeting in 
Nuremberg on Saturday, 
docking 13.07sec to leave 
the Germans Falk Balzer 
and Florian Schwarthoff. 
his two main rivals at the 
European Championships 
in Budapest next month, 
trailing in his wake. 

Jackson’s time is quicker 
than at the corresponding 
stage of the 1993 season in 
which he later ran a world 
record of 12.91. 

“I know 1 can ran under 
13 seconds and I'm pretty 
confident I can run under 
12J91,™ said Jackson. “I 
think it's more a case of 
‘when’ rather than ‘iF.” 
Jackson’s success came 
after he bad suffered a de- 
feat in Linz six days earlier 
at the hands of the Ameri- 
can Reggie Torian, the only 
time the Briton has been 
beaten all year. 

Meanwhile Allen John- 
son, one of Jackson's long- 
standing rivals, could fin- 
ish only fourth in 13.34 at a 
Grand Prix meeting in Lille 
on Saturday!. 

Jackson Is so' focused on 


re-establishing his place as 
the world’s best hurdler 
that be has postponed his 
attempt on the tong jump 
until the Welsh Games in 
Cardiff on August 4. **I 
want to be world No. 1 
again and nothing is going 
to jeopardise that.” he said. 

British attention will 
switch to Rome tomorrow 
when the Golden League 
resumes and the triple 
jumper Jonathan Edwards 
and 400 metres runner 
Mark Richardson will 1 
aiming to maintain their 
unbeaten records and claim 
a share of the $1 million 
available to athletes who 
remain undefeated 
throughout the series. 
Frankie Fredericks, winner 
of the 100 metres in Oslo, 
will drop out of the reckon- 
ing as he has been unable to 
agree an appearance fee. 


SPORTS NEWS 25 

Rugby Union 

Bledisloe Cup: Australia 24 New Zealand 1 6 

Wallabies 
count cost 

of victory 


Ores Cr owd on 
in Melbourne 


PHOTOGRAPH: LORRAINE O’SULLIVAN 

were found in his car. A raid 
on Ffestina's team equipment 
depot near Lyon led to further 
seizures. 

The Tour organisation and 
the team initially refused to 
confirm that the masseur was 
driving one of the Flat cars 
issued to the team by the 
Tour organisers to be used on 
the race, or that he was on his 
way to the race. These denials 
have since been retracted. 
The organisers have refused 
to throw the team out but, 
with the French police taking 
an interest, they have no con- 
trol over what happens next. 

• Today : Enniscorthy-Cork, 
128 miles 


A ustralia's first 
win over the All 
Blacks since August 
1994 came with an in- 
jury-list attached which will 
prevent them being able to 
field an unchanged side for a 
record fifth successive Test 
The Wallabies’ prop Rich- 
ard Harry dislocated a knee 
in the opening minutes of the 
Bledisloe Cup match at the 
MCG bn Saturday and will 
miss next weekend's second 
Tri-Nations fixture against 
South Africa in Perth, the 
first time a Test has been 
played in Western Australia. 

There are doubts also over 
the right-wing Ben Tune 
(strained left knee) and the 
hooker Phil Kearns (bruised 
ribs), while other Injuries in- 
clude the flanker David Wil- 
son (sore left shoulder), the 
replacement back-row for- 
ward Willie Ofahengaue 
(strained knee ligaments) and 
the centres Tim Horan and 
Daniel Herbert who have 
bruised knee caps. 

That Australia have so 
many walking wounded was 
hardly surprising after a fear- 
less defensive effort that frus- 
trated New Zealand and de- 
lighted the majority of the 
75.000 crowd. 

They exposed tbe All 
Blacks' frailties that have 
emerged since the retirement 
of Sean Fitzpatrick, the centre 
Frank Bunce and the No. 8 
Zinzan Brooke, and Matt 
Burke's finishing with Han d 
and foot consigned them to 
their first defeat in almost 
two years. The Wallabies fo- 
cused much of their attacking 
firepower on Bunce's replace- 
ment Scott McLeod, and the 
new centre's tackling was 
found wanting. 

They also surprised their 
opponents with unexpected 
tactical changes. New Zea- 
land's flanker Josh Kronfeld 
said yesterday that they had 
expected Australia's fiy-half 
Stephen Larkham to continue 
the aggressive running that 
had characterised his perfor- 
mances against England and 
Scotland, thereby testing the 
defence of his All Black coun- 
terpart Andrew Mehrtens. 


But Larkham mixed his tac- 
tics, kicking 14 times, mainly 
when Australia were deep in 
their own Half. The AU Blacks 
assumed Australia would 
sweep wide on winning line- 
out ball, but Instead they ran 
straight or went down the 
bUndside. 

Kronfeld said that Austra- 
lia had done what the All 
Blacks generally did to their 
opponents — outfought them. 
‘They played like we play . . . 
which is a shame because 
they are now catching up to 
us," he said. 

As important. Australia did 
not get carried away by the 
euphoria. At fuli-time their 
captain John Eales called his 
players into a huddle The 
message was precise. After 
telling them that victor}- was 
•tremendous" and they had 
every right to celebrate, he 
stressed that the job was not 
finished, because there were 
still two more Bledisloe Cup 
matches to play — at Christ- 
church on August I and 
Sydney on August 29. 

"Remember," Eales said, 
“this is a Bledisloe match. It's 
not the Bledisloe Cup." 

It was a night of high 
achievement for Burke, who 
broke the individual points 
record against New Zealand 
which he already held. His 
tally of 34. from two tries, four 
penalty goals and a conver- 
sion. surpassed the 20 points 
he had scored against toe All 
Blacks In Brisbane in 1996. 
Burke also became Austra- 
lia's second-highest points 
scorer, passing David Cam- 
pese on 316. However he still 
has a long way to go to catch 
Michael Lynagh on 911. 

Burke's kicking proved the 
difference between the sides, 
with Mehrtens having an off- 
day. “Our goalkicking got us 
home but we deserved to win,” 
said Eales. "We were under a 
lot of pressure and our defence 
was outstanding." 

SCORERS; Aoat tmSm "Man Burks 2 
C oa v nr s to m Burke. PmWet Burke 4. 
Mow Zaalaadi Trim Kronfeld. I Jones. 
Parart lnrtT Metinens 2 
australi A t Burke: Tune. Herbert. 
Horan. Roff: Larkham. Grogan: Horry 
(Crowfey. iSmim Kearns. Blades. Eales. 
Bowman. Cock obi n. Wilson. Kefu 
lOfanengmje. h-t Fmegan. 77|. 

NEW ZEALAND: Cullen: Wilson. McLeod 
(Spencer. 75i. Lithe. Vium {Lomu. GO;: 
Mehrtens. Marshall: Dowd. Otlver. Brown. 
I Jonas. Brooke. M Jones (Make. G0i 
KrortJekL Rond eU (ceptj. 

C Thome* (Wales!. 



Burke and hares . . . Australia's full-back leads the charge 
with his second try against New Zealand 
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Racing 

Hot favourite Bahr only third as Oxx and Murtagh celebrate Classic success for second year running. Graham Rock reports 


Winona pulls off shock Irish Oaks win 


W INONA gave John 
Oxx a second con- 
secutive victory in 
the Kildangan 
Stud Irish Oaks at The Cur- 
ragh when she stormed clear 
of her field inside the final 
furlong to beat Aldan O’Bri- 
en’s Kitza by seven lengths 
with the 4-5 favourite, Bahr, a 
disappointing third. 

Walter S win burn set a good 
pace on Glorosia, and slowed 
the tempo half a mile from 
home. His mount was chased 
by Bahr until the Oaks run- 
ner-up took over with two fur- 
longs remaining. 

No sooner had she galloped 
into the lead than John Mur- 
tagh produced Winona on the 
outside, and in a few strides 
the race was over. As Bahr 
tired on the rain-softened 
ground. Michael Kinane 
drove Kitza past the Godol- 
p Vi'in filly to take second 
place. 

Third in the Coronation 
Stakes over a mile, Winona’s 
pedigree suggested she would 
have difficulty In lasting 
home in a truly-run mile and 
a half, hut she stayed far bet- 
ter than her rivals to give 
Lady Clague a first Classic 
victory. 

Oxx, who sent out Ebadiyla 
to win the Irish Oaks last 
year, is now looking forward 
to training Winona for the 
Yorkshire Oaks and the Prix 
Vermellle. “We weren't sure 
how she would cope with a 
mile and a half, but it helped 
when the pace slowed at the 
top of the hill.'' he said. 

Bahr blew hard after the 
race and was examined by the 
Irish Turf Club vet, who took 
blood samples for further 
analysis. 

Winona was completing a 
treble for Oxx and Murtagh 
following the successes of Na- 
mid in the Anglesey Stakes 
and Takariya in the maiden 
race for two-year-olds. Namid 
will now be trained for the 
Heinz Phoenix Stakes at Leo- 
pards town next month. Mur- 
tagh rode a fourth winner 
when Burden Of Proof de- 
feated Centre Stalls in the Ra- 
gnsa Stud Minstrel Stakes. 

Malcolm Saunders landed 
the most valuable success of 
his career when Repertory 
won the Emirates Airline 
EBP Rockingham Listed 
Handicap with Russell Price 
In the saddle. 

"The prize money was so 
good, and he had been run- 
ning consistently well, that I 
thought it well worth a crack 
at this race." said Saunders, 
who trains nine horses in 
Somerset 
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Irish eyes are smiling . . . Winona is well clear of eventual third Bahr in the closing stage at The Curragh 


PHOTO; AUSTIN FNN 


Godolphin had better luck 
in the Group Three Prix Mes- 
sidor at Deauville, won by the 
Royal Hunt Cup runner-up 
Fly To The Stars. 

Mark Johnston, who 
trained Fly To The Stars last 
season, was disappointed by 
the defeat of the 2,000 Guineas 
second Lend A Hand, beaten 
half a length by Waky Nao in 
the Berlin-Brandenburg Tro- 
phy at the Hoppergarten. 

“The race turned into a 
sprint, which didn’t suit 
him," said Johnston. “Tm 
still convinced he's a genuine 
Group One horse, and the 
Sussex Stakes remains his 
target" 

The ante-post market for 
the Vodafone Stewards' Cup 
was shaken up by the result 
of the Ladbroke Rated Stakes 
at Newbury. 

Brave Edge won from 
Return Of Amin, but all eyes 
were on John Dunlop's three- 
year-old Surveyor who fin- 
ished an unlucky third. Rich- 
ard Quinn was faced with a 


wall of horses when trying to 
challenge and the gap came 
too late: his mount flew in the 
final 100 yards, but the win- 
ning post came just a few 
strides too soon. 

As a result Surveyor is 
now 8-1 favourite with Lad- 
brokes for the competitive 
sprint at Goodwood in 
August While Hannon was 
pleased that Brave Edge had 
won, completing a 174-1 hat- 
trick for Pat Eddery, he was 
enthusiastic about Triple 
Hay, who finished fourth. 

“He's my flag bearer for the 
Stewards' Cup. With a decent 
draw hell be hard to beat 
He’s a damned good horse." 

• Victor Chandler has 
opened betting on the King 
George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth Diamond Stakes at Ascot 
in a fortnight The indepen- 
dent bookmakers bet: 5-2 
Royal Anthem, 8-1 High-Rise, 
7-2 Daylami, 5-1 Silver Patri- 
arch, 11-2 Swain, 8-1 Roma- 
nov, 25-1 Risk Material, 66-1 
Sacho. 


High aiming for first spot 


N AMING racehorses is 
something of an art, 
often a triumph of 
hope over experience, and 
if Midhael Stoute’s colt Aim 
High has yet to live up to 
bis optimistic name, he 
looks set to win the first 
race of his career in the 
Lady Taverners Maiden 
Stakes (8.30) at Windsor 
this evening, writes Graham 
Rock. 

A 140,000 guinea year- 
ling, Aim High finished 
sixth to Olive The Twist at 
Newmarket in his first 
race, and ran better when 
third to Zaknska on a 
return visit to the same 
course on his only subse- 
quent outing. 

By Sadler’s Wells, he 
should be suited by the sott- 
ish ground at Windsor this 


evening, and he looks a 
good bet to beat Peridot, 
who shaped with promise 
when second to Aitaweelah 
at Hay dock on her 
reapperance. 

She foiled to confirm that 
ability when a disappoint- 
ing fourth of five behind 
Star Crystal next time. 
That run was too bad to be 
true, but even at her best 
she would struggle to beat 
the promising Aim High. 

Rod Millman has his 
team in good form, and his 
recent Bath winner Shala- 
d’or can follow up under 
top weight in the Evening 
Standard Fillies* Handicap 
(8.00), in which she has 
Sweet Pea to beat. 

Mark Johnston can com- 
plete a double at Ayr with 
Netta Rufina and Ice, while 


I like the chance of Dlspol 
Safe in the Jim Cooper Me- 
morial Nursery Handicap 
(3.15). 

Peter Calver’s filly 
chased home First Musical 
on her debut in a Ponte- 
fract maiden, and then 
landed odds of 4-6 by a 
length from Belle Of Hearts 
in a Thirsk seller. She 
seems well handicapped. 

Calver’s Perrys ton View 
carries, top weight in the 
49’s Western House Handi- 
cap (3.45). He will make a 
bold bid, but will find it dif- 
ficult to concede 301b to 
Jobayro. 

Martin Pipe is repre- 
sented in five races at Wol- 
verhampton this evening. 
All will probably start 
favonrite. but none are 
easy to oppose. 


Brighton programme 


GRAHAM ROCK 


TOP FORM 


2.00 

Bayonet 

Bayonet 

6.30 

Znryaf 

BenondaTHangfe 

2.30 

Basra ftEwH 

Arcane Star 

7.00 

Duelting Gkl 
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300 

BewanSa 

tncSoatkai 

7.30 

HHa RuSo 

ItewKfia Onto) 

330 

LXwita 


600 

StatacPor 

Sufboo Rose 

4.00 

Creon 

Handoza 

830 

Ahn Hgh (nap) 

Peridot 

4.30 

Fearless 

CMupaniy 

9.00 

(toeing Mystery 

Broadreay Melody 


U sloped toft-handed course of Him with 3Xf run-n. Sharp aid unCUaUng- 
Going: Good. * Donatos bankers 
Draw: Low numbers past In sprints. 


Sevan 


' winners: None 

flret time 2.30 Cal Me Vera. 3.30 Sawuy Warned: None. 
Figures in brackets alter horse's name denote days arcs mi outing. J Jumps. 
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Windsor evening card 


GRAHAM ROCK 


TOP FORM 


figure-aght track of IXm, thou^i only right-hand tins occur n races up to imTDyds. 
Vbtualy straight 5f fi 6t trades. 

Going: Good. + Denotes bunkers. 

Draw: Hkjh nuntwre best in sprints. 

Sewn d ey wimera: Nona 
BSarerad or visored flrel fime None. 

Figures in brackets after horse's name denote days since last outing. J Jumps. 
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Wolverhampton (N.H.) meeting tonight 


GRAHAM ROCK 
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Getng: Good 10 Rnn, Good to places. * Denotes btatera. 

Sewn day wtanere 

BUcerad firat toae &45 Dash To The Pima. Vtsorwt 7.45 Arabtai Bold. 
Figures in brackets after horse's name derate days sines last outing- Fm 
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3B-431 tatatePstob) fflH PWB-1 1-10 
1ZM4- OtatasraananSMns 6-11-1. 
tare (7) (PlFjmfei 5-10-0. 


CP-054 GRtef 
033P4- 

ZiSO-B 


. A 5 Smflh* SB 
P McCoy *M 

pare — 


. SGcAtnO-10-0 . 


. R Johatan H 


MlraH tknMtehta 9-4 Owr (toAr. 7-f DmuYnm. s?-1 ChUUm, 3M Stitarecta. 2S-f Hurt 

Onu. 




GOOSSERRY NOVICE S81MG HURDLE 
2m £1,446 (12 dedfflBd) 

■OPP-1 A*M4toa®fO)Mtai5-l« 


.A P McCoy *90 


04094- GbaMum(q0tfcOto 12-KM2 „ 
3P1S-P DaMToTJnSrara (IS Ktoiyn 6-10-12 

0F-P44 6netaPtajiquwbf8-io-i2ta 

W Rr lll i liMi faa HPtei r 


50346 UteNtetanraK 
■4200- »BaCtam(Fa)Jji 
Cod* (7)P to 4-10 


EtOCfaratofr-10-12. 
Mlma9»Pto4-l(H . 

U CateMHYBkT-10-7 _ 


6 * 10-12 . 


Hr 3 annua (7] RE 
GIMta* 78 
ASM* SB 
ECtitetara* 88 


n « 


93-10-7 . 


HkPTsrk 78 
" StHIlA V 


E Hm raapd p) 89 


850-0 facMI(7}PI 

M te rato. 0-2 CdOA 7-1MRToHraRin,B-i Grarira»PfaB.BtoBOiaese, 10-1 LatyPartagoa. 


g gBLACKCUDWHIHWICEHAIfflKDU’HUR^ 


1 2m £2, 144 (5 declared) 


1 5-11 

t 6-21 

3 06JT16 U 

4 TOM A ... 

i 000IM HHtirUNtasdSlT 


MPtaa 4-1 WO 



fcfltee: MM t Karan Mans. 6-4 anrara. 9-311* Joe, um imen. a-1 * Thouad cream. 





Ayr Jackpot card 


GRAHAM ROCK 


TOP FORM 


2.15 

£45 

3.15 
■3.45 

4.15 
4.45 


Espeda 
TbreoGtoaen Leaves 
twto" Spark 
Cdeteradon Caka 
Bra Coxtige (nap) 


Netta Ridtoa 

lot 

DfapelSataW 

rmyrtw Wew 

CnMiratimCateB 
Up Tha Ctoreta 

Flat. Wt-hand texk. IW. of USn Jf mo o- » ****'• 

Bring- Rnnrt In Soft. * DenOfc W*Er\ 

Draw: Lora numtBta host ®®r 7f pkis. 

SZZZ 'lSTZ ^ Tp £\x*5- J ' 5 A®*.. J*"* 5 *** 

VKorad: 2.15-BagDrrat. 4.45 Abortif<*n 


f BREATH OF PRESH AVR CLASSIFIED STAKES 

hm5f£2.r70(7ttectaf«J) 

H6-9-1J - 

sr.-.-h* 



ML I 


j Forta •« 
D awrara £ 
JRhmr* « 

i ff I M A — ~-r •- tf SUfllB — ' 

JjOTWf-^ - --- tftaSte « 

raLi- k P arty *: o 

?ts*. Dtetad n 

11-4 Mrrf ff (-1 !u* 0 : wwii ' ! 

j. 1 , yft., u ■ bw6L, toi.^ butlEL HsJ (T v#*B SV .ttM V 1 ** 

^ — « ton ■ Jht. tirara 

2* £&. ll: Pei- RHte ‘1W*H MM; l aIt ^ ^ * 


2AS 


EBJr. MAfflBV STAKES 2YO 

6f £3.552 (12 dsdaredi 


znn 

202(111 


5« Eczta (IfflPCasa W' . - - 

7 lea (is Li Jtsaoni 

- -- — tJJP'vra'M) . . 


__no 
mot 
m mi 

2BBI5I 

Z»ff# 

aim 

212 ( 12 ) 




fa ttafevrOnatoog (10) N W . 
00 CtewllMnOtJCrtKS-S 


J CamO ran 

Drawn KoMI (3) M 
0 HoBMd R7 
0 PMn — 
P fatny* - 
j BonRS — 
. . K Prater fa 
AMtaa — 
j Fortran — 

m n 


^_0anaD8-9 . 
fa gairabW»®C Paha 8-9 
Itariraa OMtao Utfs l Pena 8 s 

0 Btoa1l*ip7JJMrri(E-9 . 

r-4 tt 7-2 frjpti ;-i nas»<»3 iawswq y-i 'Hutu*, m «' (‘■.■j** **) 

■ mm enne . ^ vtji tadCB, m orawi' M hrtiM -win 4V i»M '«“*J V *■' 

odn, Gd-5H tcratonl JKng toftar saw m WMta tevi Bfanti || " ‘*y ^4 ”* . 

IfoM di Tran on Hl T^ I HK ^ 1»1 tftl 41 ^ few* r i* ^ ^ ^ 

tan Ita d 14 29 teiisnj Bp The C3W) X DBK3ft» <3 nbJi ill Matrat PtiBic OewS *suf* IH»»i I Jli -■ 
VMa birad Ljgti Rorared a! catisk 3 anti ram ill S# OMtagw Onrwog Rfra J y* r>ta 

ImMCD Mraaj nr dansttBfi. ?r 9 1 13 tirtnd to J fawmi maud rw 


3 4 C COOPER MEMORIAL NURSERY HANDICAP 2YQ 

■ I Orf £3,454 (7 declared) 

M3 PatBBraMHwr[2)(01(Bf)(’tatm^ ' 

122 Utoter—toy WJDimS-il 
KR totolSam (D) U Atensfen &-9 
13S GymtTOti >1 (n(MKb-(, - ■ 

ffl TravnaaratalfHIDIbKiiAnn . -^ 

2i ntalStapnPiiw t-i-’ 

MO to Lady (19» Bftaro M0 _ 


301 o 

302 p) 
303(71 
30* f- 

805(4) 


^.S 

87 


987(11 


itto^r 

a Cartbli aa 

420000 CifcbLAtetlSjVVteier-lO _ • P Iteniate — 

rT v 5 -2 nm (ram km 7-2 Pw fraarea F*m *.i okw l wa i -» enwkiY iMfci UiBv 

ran GORK-FttEnreaRytic faid 10 Pbifeair.-iAJittja'tow '"ifaAi Wt' 1 ' BamrHyitakiy;iM 
mi rraM and m hW nasi how aid at 9 IS r*ii*M i^urasar x PjHcW M hear >«ihk Tteaa Cma 
lunE laded Eton. H 3 obl aiioed warn fuw fa"/® 1 S * Einrts M irati. yi >xi Bmr 
mh an. mlBi J oof aw trtnt ud tf s ,1 raw Raw A Grand M i Jimfli .1 not ui Iramratit 
(kKBcal i*M tad m iradra ratasun teuMMkng ?n»cl9 9 -w m pjke. I'o**" M ia)rj> . hr. 

nhpii saiE ftobav ioi»sh tod on ll ml u> m b<* ^feig fato or mit. n j( w*4. hi 


n >■ JC49*S WESTHW HOUSE HANDICAP (SHOWCASE RACE) 

Wra*Vw5( £6.940 (8 declared^ 


401(11 

402(41 

403(3) 

484(7) 

405(51 

4DBM 

4070 


012-60 PniytaVteiaM 

^4111 Stenta8armra|lJDd« 4'1< i 

006025 tedrai Sprat 07) (0) J falA-4 'Mt 


K Dratey 


211 J52 


MOOD 

O-OGCJi 


035137 Jatema|3)( 
I faBBBWriUntt 



jB.yrv 4-8-2. • - 

KteNte(l>IO : *«W j!,,,5 i' w '' 1 • 



(Ml |GD| NBtcnfl •"-•'-to 

IfekrekM bettlME 0-4 tags Son 3-r awwata 0-7 Pita 6-1 Panvfen Vh« «-i JuMwc. a - i Naual 
Kn. 10-1 tofanwit 33-1 fa»QM . . _ 

to batflqF?-* n*» Sprah. 5-2 Start** 1V-2 Pmysai Uw f-i wtratta Kw. •-» -Mutra (Vjblh ?5-i 

barihSap 5-2 SmOa. Mv fart- 5-1 P^rssn Vm £-' Winon 7-1 Kusl tar. M AtiiRia lo-l 

Hill fatana. 20-1 fan Ooa ^ . . iv 

RBtetotoi 9-4 Stitelfei. 5-2 Into fart H-2PBnsKnWca Dita .n-itasaaiKm jahayro. li-l Nik 
Hum. 33-1 flKB Oua 

raw GBIX • ffemtaa IhM OBMd taHS ter ae s»ta >rV>at21 biutta 

SefnnvaA Fiitr a ftsixt a nop GUSH Sttytto: Tiadai eatoff Ataanrrt rotoaowa irct Grata 
Sasim Gntoo a r*. •* toy Henurai kw 4U 138i of i-t »i*i » Ofidrwi 5T hr» Gd tatara farat 
IumW -. wamp" ■rmartmc ^ tiiiliM Miidli*. 4M ttiWIIl Iteftr (blue ai tauta 


AhHKita»abaTO tortaninziwnti3>titei4u4W9 Jii*. «j twta Kara wu ® x 
a lta OoPteiEK Safttai w aal bl edmd ngts (»ul «m>) Iw4xl nr* wtli 2wl B 9 *M»aW' 
Ptatra item a heap, fid natural tar TrxFm vaL'R MJiat nr m inWiresanMullun*] n»ta| 


ItaWraawdHBHaiteioarKa: fa tarns 2m ^ « w i«*w sir Fw « rtrafain a arara n* Fn 


^^■gCAMHMN LODGE SELUNG STAKES 


a 


1 m 2f 1 92yds £2,276 (8 declared! 

12K33 *tedara(71f .. 

600 35 CateMwfai* (7)(CI tits irynjiie-li-S 
•03307 Btenraod (tan m UWinr 7-0-5 - -- 
04-SW ta te teftM t ipNJBifirtB-^-i . . 

QQfO faendlMk{7)raMi3-P-5 . 

SratoNMdM(JTO top Ntatftai 4-9-i 
65354 TON Btatl^J Gate 11-5-0 . 

000 NraotoPntietnra pyRUSefcr VO-7 

11-10 CeWranr Ctile. (Maimond dum. '3-7Bei'lr. W-l JunUn Fnte 17-1 TWa Bto, 
raw GUOE - HraydnB Tncted tester:-. M* i»i unU 7 T ml cnonuecara Jflnffi fttaufawwi ar 
WiBtoaiyi 2n eta fa totato Cate Beta, sm hcjita pnw«w 21 m ita w«iw to»B 

SOI Hi rn 13 ItehM Best Of «l al tosefeugti lain Ns*, fa Dtemwi Come nod n hreowr 31 Out stta m 
mnaartl S«al tirtrg m rtrcsoi rm ol 13 71 Mta »*«if rib Same lari toww K» tain 
Partanar arc 16U to w< hfint 3 Rraun M3 uA Ut teste Fltaft Led araitf teaM n 
51 lu Ifli 3 14 13 taMU Tanad* 3 Hsn8nm 1m irato lio fa. 
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503 W 
5M0 
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888(21 

887 0 

Ml (71 


0 Para* 12 

_ Jimwerraw 

., .... 4 VMM 80 
.. . . Dram Kota (5) 

_ Bate fiteoo 

J BrauM 

A CiArara 

K Hafaati " * 


A A C BJ-M-S. CAPABHJTY HANDICAP 3Y0 
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SMffl 

OB50 
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6070 

60B|11) 

6080 

BMW 

611 a 
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jWamwdV8-11 __ 

|E«amSHl 


J Wearer 81 
. J Cam** B4 
. . 0 MM — 

. .. - JMaHI 
K Oratey* 88 


IQ Eton a- 10 

30WD UpTteCtarati (M)JJ0faR54 . 

005 W*taW(1«Cn»mn6-3 .. 

-tftas S adM ta MpnuteBimP-: 

220004 Print Of tore (rab Snto 8-1 ... 

403U35 SnoHWbfTOMssLPwrtf K-J . 

4-1 Em Codgo. 5-1 TtevOn. 7-1 to Vwnt ton 8-1 LntetenL fa TV CtaeC Prde Or bin 
FORM CORE - Abaricarac tenays brim) and lupaixd. 9tti ol V) l3hWndCteEwajo.i to raiOiUtoteR fcnta 
tBLttn 201 BChaater 71 teta GeWR. Em C kRob Led uW aeatW and ir «ra hstto tool (irtnj. M3 
15. S Mand Brtn Etre. reffi Mtet Vtetua igaw esi Mi 4< Pita aw fla 5m. Wn m. a cswck n nen 
fa TictnldaiE Led. aar otatira steagM. edjad kA nu am swans ftiioti am 3 8 apetaNMidnucanaa 


. . W Supple 0 
. . LCtaMdi — 
.. J Fraaans* 88 
. . R Mote (5) U 

JNcAaJreP)* — 


imncap.faSMteHraCJaiilrHBUni. iveedraMW a eul dared on WotH Iren. jnl«d ii mumDmcv 
A Fortune. Mte Srateetei yee SR) Tn. Un a « Barney .1 seti bcap. fa MMwta Ctaseri bitea areta m 


ate ZB. pater nrateaatl. 5» ot 8 ite beta Be Pwtol a Catste a mu an s*a fa-Sn. 


Results 


NEWBURY 


&00 (am): 1, MAWARraO, Pat EdMry 
(10D-00 tBV): s, Pnaaalrar Mgtet a-1): A. 


(1 1-2). 11 ran X 7. (J Dtradop) Tote: 
C3.1V Cl .40. £2-60, E 2 . 0 O Dual F: 04.40 
Trio: C22L50. CSF: £25 66 . Triiauft C118JS. 

2- 30 (71 «4 yOmit t, CHARMBB, Pal Ett- 
dery (7-2 lav): 2 , Sporfinn Ite (4-1). 8 , 
Wratetd ( 8 - 11 . 10 ran SX 3. (J Gosdan) 
Tate: E4JB; Cl JO. E2. 10. C4.60. Dual F : £7.10. 
Trio: £2X70. CfiF- CIS 77. 

ua |M aidak i, bra ve smc, Ptu 
Rktary (S-l); X, Return at AmJa ft Ml: a, 
Sranmjror |6-1J. 7-2 lav Dancaihen- 
Ifltitravmy. 15 ran Mi. ahri. ir Hannom Tow. 
CBJEJ; £2.60. £2.30. £1.80. Dual F: £33.40. 
Trto: £85.00. CSF: £4X01. Trtceat £277.01 
NR: Lterary Society. Thanksgiving. Tipsy 
Creek. 

3- 30 (Imi ST JOHN, R Cochrane 

(13-2): a, Sufprfoot (13-2): 3, Wetton 
Areeael (16-1). 5-1 fov Russian Musk. 13 
ran X IX (M Ryan) Tata: C&J9Q: C2B0. 12J0. 
£5.00. Dual F: £35.20. Trto 1 0,01820. CSF: 
£48 18. Trtcasc £83832. NR: Virtual Reality 

4- 00 (W SAyteh 1, ABQEAM FUUHC, J 
Fortune ( 8 - 1 ). 2 , Saw Cnatar (0-2): 3, 
•rena Lain (7-*).a-4 fav Kastaway- * ran t. 
4. (K hraryl Tote: £7 SO: . Dual F: C13.20 CSF- 
£26.83 

4JO (1 m 4f SydsX 1, DttKAM POWWI, P 
RobliWMi (i3-0tavV;X AitaSMrii (B-i):a, 
KIrtfl of teo maEir (5-1) 10 ran X 3 (M 
Jarvta) Tote: £280: Cl.BO. C2.10. 5330. Dual 
F; r7ja Trto- J 31.30 CSF. E13JKL NO: 
Peradventure. ■ 

JACKPOT. Not won. £43.550.07 caurtad tor- 
vrardtoAyr. 

PLACBWm C3B4. ia OUADPOTi £1 06 X 


HAYDQCK 

2.10 (Im soydeh 1, SCENE, 80 WINIams 
(5-1): s. Matte Rteeira (G-u: X rate 
p — ea (6-1). 8 tel 1. nk. (J Glover) Tola: 
£5.00: £2.10. £3.10 £2.30. Duel F: £1080 
Trio: £2480. CSF: £2789. Tncaec £119.74. 
NR: Beacon Blaze. 

2-40 (Ofk 1. EXEAT, Q Hind |7-4r 3, 

■Mestr (18-ij; 9, C rita ir e d*o» iso-n 
Mvena lav 0 Karim. 18 ran 8. X (J Gooden) 
Ton* £380: £180. £380. £12.10. Duel F. 
E31 -60. Trip: £83.10 CSF: £20.7*. 

X.10 (SO. i, DCKta, P McCabe (8-1): a. 
tor teawa |10-11 tevl. 3, BeaMol Bme 
33-1). 10 ran k » (tfra N Macaulay) Tote: 
EX20: £2.00. £ljatt.70 Dim) F. £5.40 Trio. 
C1SX40.OSF: £14.53 Trteeat £232 J8. 

£•■» 3* SOOydeR t, BH YO B Y 
“0*4°. J Carrori (3-1 ca-4av]: 2, TrauBe 
p-i co-Hv); X Wan d T Rory (3-1 Co Fnv). 5 
ran X shd. (J Fanahawei Tota. £4.30: Cl 00. 
Cl 80. . Dual F: £8.70 CSF- £1082. 


4.10 (lin 21 ISOyda): 1 , SOUFPLfa W 
Ryan 14-7 lavt. a, JnB (S-1l: 3, Marsbria 
(5-1). S ran 4. 4 |H CeEd II Tota. £1.50: £1 M). 
n SO. d 80. Duet F. (T. 60. Trto: £3. 10. CSF; 
£381. 

440 (71 30yda)r 1, P WUW, HP, K 
Danny (7-* lav); 2, SwMtach (iv-21: a, 
Toptoa (1 l-4i. 4 ran X IX |J Berry) Tolec 
£2.50: Demi F: ES50 CSF. £9.77. 
PtLACfeParri £4980. OUADPOTi £8.30 


STRATFORD 

2420 (2m if IlOyda Ch>i 1, V2NTAOB 
TArmNOSR, A Dobbin <&-1|; 2, KataU. 
can (T-t): 3, Trionfe Horae (18-1) 2-1 lav 
I'm A Dreamer. 10 ran 7. IX (J Goldie) Tota;. 
D8-20. £1 4Q. £1.30. £4.30 Duel P. £17.30. 
Trio- Cl 0380 CSF: £35.64 nr- Caadamor- 
rts.HoikMrGouna. 

2JM (3m «1 lOytte Hdte)i 1, BAD WS»- 
TRICH, N tofliilemsan (3-1 h-4ev); 2, Sir 
OH E M e nf (7-)). 3, Strang Raider (10-11. 
3-1 Jl Fav American Pes. 14 ran Nk. X 
(Graeme Roe) Tom: £4.40 E2.I0. £2 10: 
£7jBO. DualF £2500 CSF. £23 42 
3-20 (2m 41 Ch> 1, SHMBA HlUi, E 
Husband 1 100-30); 2. tiOeg of Sparta (11-6 
lav): 3, Drendto knp (11-2) 5 ran 5. 15 10 
McCourt) Tote: £3^0: £2.10. CI.8Q. Dual F.. 
C2J0. CSF C 60. 

380 (2m iiOyde HfUeji 1, SHIPTDtO 
noon. R Johnson (18-1): 2, Tima Par 
Alteon (0-1): 3, Sopermlttc (11-2). 7-4 lav 
Mlse OnEtee 0 ran B. 2. IF Jordan! To» 
£1460. £2 10. £2.10. £1.60. Dual P E30JB0. 
Trio: £67.40. CSF. £12389. TrIcaW £73487. 
4JM (2m Of IlOyde Cfe)i 1, THOMAS 
CROWN. N Williamson (6-11: 2, Dtaw 
(13-2). 3, DariMtm Bsya (10-11. 7-2 lav 
Tiseiay'n am* M ran J. u |D wiliiaira) 
Torn- £8 30: £190. C2.10. £2.40. Dual F: 
£71.60. Trta £39 60 CSF £4182 Trkswt 
£359 43. 

4kSO ( 2m 04 T IQyda Hdtete 1, RWSTOB 
imw, A DoncMn 16-1). 3, Illegal AHon 
m-4 lavU X Wtam'a Prlra. (6_ii: 4, Ron 
telenn (33- 7 j ts rm SK, 4. I. (J OoKHol 
fate. £7. BO. £2.40. £1.50. £2 60. Duel F. 
C21 JO. Tr*o: £21 00. CSF. £27 77. Tr leant 
£140.15. NR- Master Dancer 
PLAerapor,ci35 4o ouADPonnsja 


THE CURRAGH 

JM*N OAKS (Tm 4f|i t, WHOM* J P 

Murtagh (12-ij. a, Klbra (lO-l); 9. taw 
(4-5 tav) 9 ran 7. 1 [John M Ool Tote: 
Cl 1.70. GXfiO. S3 70, £1 to Rgvw*B E3»-70 
CSF- £114 69 


• OciierKioknisravanaeanGayBraKGra 
tt» Loahurst Handicap ar Hoydock yroUx- 
dBy Norma Mncauley's sprinter had 61- 
tahwl second it. Hm improving Gay Bronze, 
beaten three and a half lengths, over me 
course ana distance Iasi month but had 8« 
no head over mo so) is ar mo start or But 
race and had mtared mo brash. 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 




COMMENTARY RESULTS 
AYR 771 781 

BRIGHTON 772 782 

WINDSOR (E) 773 783 

WOLVERHAMPTON (E) 774 784 


ALL COURSES COlWMENTARY 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 

tOlTi *** ^*t dm rfar |j»nJ ijjR it 1 1 
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SPORTS NEWS 27 




Lotus spray ... Atlantic 
lows caused no depressions 
among one group 

of weekend sportsmen. For 
c ompe titors In the National 

■ietskl Championships at 
Westhorpe Farm near 
■^^^Buddnflhamshin, 
be&ig rained on was no 
problem at all 
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Martin Godwin 






The end of 
the world 
as old Moore 
told it 


SCREEN 


Martin 

Ketner 


A ND so life, or a version 
of it. can now resume. 
My lovely wife, whose 
name I am sure will 
come back to me, spent most 
of the weekend trying to pre- 
pare me for my return to 
society. 

We considered going out to 
a restaurant but decided on 
balance I probably wasn't 
ready to be re-introduced to 
knives and forks just yet. Sbe 
tried to bring me up to speed 
with Wimbledon — blow me. 
Sampras again — and North- 
ern Ireland but at the mention 
of Orangemen my thoughts 
turned dreamily to Klulvert 
andBergkamp. 

So on Friday, for the first 
time in a month, we went out 
to the pictures. A French 
movie, we thought might be 
suitably gentle rehab ilitaticm 
but I am not sure the ideal 
choice was Jean Renoir's re- 


Ron Atkinson, 
despite being 
on the losing 
side, has 
played a 
blinder this 
World Cup 


issued classic La Grande Illu- 
sion. a film carrying too many 
echoes of the event we are now 
going to have to learn to live 
without. 

Grande Illusion — or 
France 37. as I referred to it 
out of force of habit — is the 
one. you may recall in which 
the ageing German defender 
Erich von Stroheim finds it to 
be one World War too far, 
while the French attacker 
je.-m Cabin, although undeni- 
ablv stylish, takes an awful 
long time to score. 

There will be other events 
this summer, I know, but noth- 
ing that is going to be as all- 
consuming or remotely as ab- 
sorbing as France 96. Some 
take the view that this has not 
been a vintage World Cup. 
George Best and Bodney 
Mnrsh said as much on Sky’s 
World Cup phone-in, but then 
they probably didn’t haw to 
work up some enthusiasm for 
the British Grand Prix yester- 
day afternoon. Sure, die rain 
contributed to an exciting and 
controversial race but the 
sight of cars spinning out of 
control, even abetted by Mar- 
tin Brundle's expert analysis, 
was no substitute ibr Ron At- 
kinson wisecracking his way 
through another ludicrous 
velluw card. 


M OORO. of course, 

did not get where he 
is today by being 
some sort of cheap 
vaudeville turn. When he 
started out 30 years ago the 
commentator's Job was to de- 
scribe the action and convey 
to the audience at home some- 
thing of the atmosphere. 
Moore has consistently 
achieved this better than al- 
most anyone in the business. 

Last night, as ITV never 
tired of reminding us all week, 

was bis swansong and, cliche 

though it may be, it is true to 
say that we wlQ never see or 
hear his like again. That is not 
some cheap lament- It Is feet 
The job description is entirely 
different these days. 

Tyldesley is much more 
your modem commentator. 

He rarely shuts up and he pep- 
pers his commentaries with 
the kind of glib comments that 
are lazily and inaccurately de- 
scribed these days as post- 
modern irony, 

■The third-placed team get 
bronze medals, while the los- 
ers tonight get diplomas. So 
everybody goes home with a 
coconut." said Tyldesley. It 
was not how you could ever 
imagine Moore kicking off a 
World Cup commentary ■ 

The vulgarians are at the 
gate, some would say. Which 
brings us to Fantasy Football 
which reached a new low this 
weekend with Frank Skin- 
ner's revelation that he had 
wiped a very personal part oT 
his body on the World Cup- It 
beats me why anyone ever ap- 
pears as 3 guest with Baddiel 
and Skinner. You either de- 
scend to ihoir level, or smile 
unnecessarily throughout, as 
Greg Rusedski did on Satur- 
day night- 


Results 


I have been jotting down Big 
Ron's bonsmots throughout 
the World Cup. one of which 
reads, if my note is accurate, 
"It's the dd foot in a bucket of 
hot water syndrome”. I can- 
not, for the life of me, remem- 
ber to what he was referring (I 
should be gratefid for any 
help) hut I am finding the ex- 
pression extremely handy for 
a thousand household uses. 

On all those occasions when 
my children — 1 discover I still 
have three — come to me with 
cut legs or bad exam results I 
now quote the wisdom of At- 
kinson, instead of saying, 
"Well you cant make an om- 
elette without breaking eggs,” 
as was my former custom. 

Atkinson, despite being on 
the losing side, has played a 
blinder this World Cup. His 
timing has been spot on, never 
better than in Saturday’s 
third-place match when the 
commentator Clive Tyldesley 
was talking about the hostile 
cacophony of whistles and 
boos that greeted Slaven Bi- 
lic's everj' touch. A slight 
pause, and then, "Hell be used 
to that at Everton." Vintage 
Big Ron. 

I found it mystifying that 
ITV should choose to field 
Kevin Keegan rather than Big 
Ron for the final last night, 
although Ron has worked bet- 
ter with Tyldesley. who has 
more natural humour than 
Brian Moore. 


FOOTBALL 

PUB-MASON nOBIDLBSt New- "" 
castle Tn 1 Port Vale 0: Bohemians 0 
Hearn 1. 

HfrenTOTO CUP] SeofMKf roand, 
■ a c o w dl— iBwttaiFfjTFC Macedonia 
Simple I Mac) 0 (Bustle go ihrougrir: 
Saim-Gall (Switz) l Austria Salzburg (Ausl 
0 lAindria Salzburg go through). Tau- 
na Rimsvska Souota (Skrvakj t Sampdorta 
Gam (It) 0 ISampdona Gann go 
through); Baltka Kallniigrad 0 Dufcla Tren- 
dn (Slovak) 0 (BaltJka KaHnagrKJ go 
through); Poltava (Ukr) 1 Bagsvaerd 
Botdkfub (Dan) 1 (Poltava go through); 
Yaroslavl (Rue) 3 Turku (Flnj 2 (Yaroslavl 
go through); Inkaraa Kaunas (Lit) 0 
Warder Bremen (Gar) 0 (Warder Bremen 
go through); Espwiyol Barcelona (Sp) 

2 PC Brno (Cz) 0 (Esoanyol Barcelona go 
through); Koogsvinger (Nor) 0 FC 
Twema Enschede (Neth) 0 [FC Twente En- i 
I schede go through); Oaretoro (Sure) 0 I 

[ Vofvodlna (Yug) 2 (Vofvodlna go through]: 
Ruch Chorzow (Pol) I Oergryte Goe- 
teoorg (Swe) D (Audi Chorzow go 
through). LyngbylDen) 3 Samsunapor 
(Tut) I (SarnaunCpor go through). 

RUGBY UNION 

iwAnrB UpgcUPTin-WATiON* 

Auetrafla 24 New Zealand 16 

SAMZJUVUAD U-21 TOURNA2HMT 
New Zen) and 09 England 7 

South Africa 15 Ausnua 15 

RUGBY LEAGUE 

FIRST MVHHON 

t«Mi (V4J18 

T: ArtcwrtghL CoStello. HadCrOft, 

Street 
Q. Wingfield 

****** [6)20 
T: Donohue 2. Hanson. Under, 

McDonald 
G. Lee 3 
Alt 670 


T: Bunco 3. Slovens 
G: Fox 

Hunaht 

T: Clarke. Gray. Manason. Tawhu 
G: Rosa 3 

DG: TawtieL. WMley 
Aicaao 


T: Bootock 3, Rader 2. Southernwood 
1 Casey. S Hicks. A Hughes. Kanworthy. 
Rika 

G; Casey 0 

Worn ( 2)8 

T: MakM 
a Wood 2 
Alt 2.021 


T: MaHene-Brown 2. Lewthwafte 
G: Hetheringlon 4 
DG: KMdlB 

Hal ICR (10)12 

T: Bibby. Gene 
G: M Fletchers 
Alt 948 

P W D L F A Ms 
WakoflaM 22 17 1 4 601 380 as 

WIKR 29 15 1 7 555 372 31 

Dewsbury 23 14 2 7 575 378 30 

H a n M U 23 13 1 B 531 437 27 

Pu ritan 22 13 0 8 528 388 28 

F eaBr e. aU— 23 12 1 10 586 476 2S 

W M l ili— 23 12 0 11 538 604 M 

***** 22 '0 0 12 419 525 20 

Wlrtnee 23 8 1 14 486 BIB 17 

Lew 23 4 018 411 846 B 

Roc h dale 23 S 1 19 421 738 T 

AUSTRALIAN NATIOIUU. LEAOUC 

South Sydney is Adelaide Rams 34; 
lllawsrm Sloeleni 12 Brisbane 
Broncos ift e> George 22 North Sydney 
14; Canberra Raiders 22 Canterbury 
Bulldogs 24; Western SuOurte 17 Newcas- 
tle Knights W. Setontayi Penrith 24 
Sydney CUy IS. Balmain 18 North Oueone- 
land 0; Gold Coastal Aucfcfano IB. 


WORLD nnflTAtlONAI. ILoeh 
Lomond) 

Leadfog Ooal ratmd mm (GB/lra 
unless stated: ■=*mateu») 

274 

L Westwood 686868 TO 

280 

I Wooes— 6773 74 M 

■ Rnere lArg) 71 70 71 6» 

R AEenby (Anal 72 7269 08 

BHtMl 68 71 70 71 

□ H dined (Swe) 706067 74 

2SI 

O On- 58 72 71 70 

CMe nto mn erle 7271 5070 


88 717171 
73 6869 72 

7468 71 70 
75 68 67 7* 

72 72 7180 

73 70 7288 

70 74 71 68 
73 71 69 T1 
75 66 71 78 
70687274 
73 7265 74 

75 7172 87 
7473 6870 
707172 78 

71 716874 

71 73 7371 

75 69 77 71 

76 71 7071 

71 70 74 T2 
736874 72 
73687372 
7B 68 70 72 

73 SB 72 73 

74 70 73 T1 
7372 7073 

72 69 727* 
72 71 66 76 

74 73 7368 
71 7372 78 
» 70 70 74 
71 66 72BO 

74 6977 70 
74 71 74 71 


P Broedhunt 

T Lehman (US) 


C Daenl a (US1 
D Cooper 


SClek (USI 
MHnrtoM (It) 

C HaMlee (US) 

5 Aflae(Aue) 

KlrflUH— tBwO) 

286 

J B aw de Bw (5we) 
F&kXnd (See) 

J Spence 
ACeJha(Gar) 

287 

4Vte«*llaM*(Fl) 

PFuBcs(Swe) 

S Amee (Trll 
■ A Jbnanez (Sp) 
SApptabr (Aus) 

P Baker 
TOogale (Gar) 


TBtoralfien) 
pMeGWey 
J) M OhHobal (Sp) 


PHtoTtogCM 

T Lome IF rt 


H Danrem (US| 

70 78 73 71 

G Day (USl 

75 7172 72 

DGWord 

74 73 71 73 

H Ctaydou 

74 66 75 7S 

O KoelasaB (Bwel 

74 7268 75 

291 

OTernar (NZ) 

73 74 7371 

CftoccadU 

68 74 77 72 

J McHenry 

737175 72 

D Carter 

72 75 72 72 

J Haaggmau (Swe) 

73 71 68 7B 

203 

M Lamer (Swe) 

72 72 74 74 

202 

R Chapman 

7B 70 75 72 

D HoeplM (Sp) 

74 73 73 73 

PBBm 

7E 70 73 74 

204 

BStnner (Ger) 

74 7277 71 

* Cage 

72 75 737* 

*S Qansla (Sp) 

71 71 7873 

AColtart 

7189 73 81 

20G 

* Oraopasaui (It) 

78 69 76 74 

A Cabrera (Arg) 

72 71 76 7G 

207 

M aroDberg(Swe) 

757076 70 

B Leaway (Am) 

7S 70 75 77 

R MaftarHsm 

78687577 

8 Davie 

73 747278 

lOanidtolSpA 

72 73 71 81 

208 

Qtaa* 

7868 7370 


Sport in brief 


Athletics 


Rugby League 


Women S Laltc (Suttoni; H Hum 
(Oxford): R Sneldon (Manchester) 


5 W1I llama (tM Norm)-. R Betas S3M. C 
Crouch 6: J Markov (Rusl SC. 


David Bedford, who 2S years The Australian winger Josh 


CYCLING 


ago today broke the world Bostock scored his second I”” - 1 * muic 2 kMwTim 
10,000 metres record in the hat-trick of the season as W oES «?" 

AAA championships at Crys- Wakefield beat injury-weak- Barwaio e.ie. 9 e; a l jiuatwri ifd once 
^Palace, has criticised Brit- ened Wldnes 64-8 to move SKWpffiHTSSjfibw 
ish athletes who worry more four points clear of Hull KR, (GenTaiakom b i? 3 e aims 7 a 
about winning shoe contracts who lost at Whitehaven, at S!!? ? 1 te g L P ulaiiX 

tha n medals. the top of the First Division, (uiri Lotte 6 . 22 . 0. 10 v Dumov irudi u: 


TOUR OE FRANCE PralogmiTI— 
Trial (Dublin. 5.6km)- 1 C Boar amen <GB) 
GAN 6m in 1236MC 3 A Olano (Sp) 
Banesu 6.16.96; 3 L JalMwrl (Frl Once 
6-17-05. 4= R JuUcii (US) Cofldis. C 
Moreau (Fr) Fesllna 6 -17J2g; 6 J Ullrich 
(Ger) Telekom 8.1736 Abos7A 


than medals. 

His time of 2 7mm 30.8sec in 
1973 was 73 seconds fester 
than the winning time at this 
year's championship race and 


me top oi me rirsi Division. (Ukn uxto 6 . 22 .ft 10 v Dumov (Ri»j us 
^ „ Postal 6-23.0. IM ataga (DuUlo- 

CheSS Dublin: IBOSfemi; 1 T Sleets (Bell Mepe> 

... , , 4hr 2flm,n 50aec. 3 E ZaQel |Gw) Te- 

Michael Adams, the world <ekom;3RMcEwen(Aus|R«bol>iinli.4G 

title mntender will lead Rna. “a 11 ® 0 Fa 9 nlrt HU Saeco: s n Minali 
□ue conienaer, win ieaa umg- , n |Rtoo6coai. a f Mon casein ifdoan: 7 


title contender, will lead Eng- 


he said: “That is a shocking land's team at the Olympiad p Gaumom (Fr> cotkiie: bm T ravsi- 


indJctment of current stan- 
dards. Athletes don't train 


in Elista, Russia, starting on S5^ I ‘iLf ,, r? i “ lor !f U J3° : “ F i^'i 

September 26. writes LeoLrd 


hard enough. Many British Barden. The squad of Adams, 


niROPEAN PRP8R OF WBWT 

(Laatnng aanatoga) 1 1 Westwooo (Engl 
E539375: 2 C Montgomerie (Scot) 
C431J88: 3 EEtt (SA) C376.72S: 4 T Bjorn 
(Dan) E334 Mtt ■ J 14 Olazabai (So) 
C329.883: 6 P SfOlane (Swe) B2EJ351 : 7 D 
Clartn IN Ira) E293JB63: 8 OCanar 


athletes are more interested 
in what shoe contract they 
can get as opposed to seeing 
how they match 'with' the 
world's best" 

Swimming 


Nigel Short. Matthew Sadler. 
Jonathan Speelman. Tony 
Miles and Mark Hebden are 
expected to be seeded second 
behind Russia. 

Tennis 


ONCE; 13 8 Marinti to (| t) pgld: 14 Q 
Hlncepie (US) US Postal; IS J Kirslpuu 
(Eat) Casino. 16 S O Grady (Aue) 

GAN: IT A Bong tom (II) AeH»: 18 L Bro- 
cnard iFrj Faetme: 18 V Djavsnien 
iRust Big Mat; *o E Magmen fFri fdj all 
Mine Ume Also: 38 C Boardman 
(GB) Gan. 1 16 M Saandn (GB) FDJ et 
Ownft 1 Board man Wr 36mm 
108 ec: 2 A Olano (Spi Banesto at 4 koc 3 L 
Jalabert &4B Juiicn (USI CoHdia s 


ra^TS^SSTaifte*; Sue Rolph gained a third Brit- Boris Becker's attempt to 


10 1 WPoanam (Wales) C206J87; 11 
G On (Scot) £186.741 : 12 D Howefl (Eng) 
£164,709: 18 P Baker (Eng) 064.479; 

14 G coalman (Ausi 061 Si 1; IS R Goo- 
aan (SA) 053396. laSTomtnoo 
(Scot) 047«a 17 P Price (Wales) 
043229: IBM A Jlmanaz (Sp) 

038943: 18 S Luna (Sp) £128.728: 20 S 
Allan (Aus) 027279. 

(ISPOAOUADCrrY CLASSIC 
inimott)- 


DAWeibrfng 

KPwvr 

FLicUBar 


ish record at the ASA 
national championships in 


gain a 50th tournamant vic- 
tory — and a first on day — 


(Swazi Fe&dna 7; a Zabel B: * Stools 8; 10 
LDuieu* iSwltziFesllna 3t 11 A 


Sheffield by winning the 200 was thwarted by Alex Cor- ^ 

metres individual medley in retja of Spain, who beat him n: 14 f am, mi iusi us posuh. ia a c®- 


2mln 1 6.04s ec. The time was 
0^7 quicker than the mark 
she set two years ago and 
equalled the Commonwealth 
record. It added to her record 
wins in the 50m and 100m 
freestyle. 


in three sets in the final of the 
Swiss Open in Gstaad. 

Magnus Gustafsson 
claimed a record fourth Swed- 
ish Open title when he de- 
feated Andrei Medvedev of 
Ukraine 6-2, 6-3 in Baastad. 


THE OPEN: LNdkg Mo— in final 
Wllfj il i i u (GBSIre unless stated: -ana- 
UWir): H o ete e Bn 87 G Evans 66 R 
Davis (Aus). 68 GT Brower M Furry (Frj. TO 
JSenaeiin |Swej:D Jonae; 'J Horborr; 

E Meeks (US), F Jacobson ISmL 71 A 
Traman; M WhoMer. T Gogdo (Got f. L 
Mize (US): S Kjmdsan (Don). L Bond. 72 B 
Toons; R Gfloa; YTaguuu (Japan): M 
Who* Ihouse (NZ); C GoodfsHow; A Royn- 
oMs; B Brand Jnr. B Haflfionraon 
(leal: - M Kama: A MeLmdy (SA|: J Uv«s- 
ley; D Wgodne. Alsoi 76 D GHtord. 77 
P Ealeo. MHbi 68 T Level (Fn. TO K 
Jones. Ti P Fuike (Swe): M Campbell 

(NZ); M Uttorn M A Jlmanaz (Sp) 72 J 
Loved: L Jonas; R PampUng (Am): J 
King. TJ P Qulrtoi (Swum C Ronato: J Lo- 
ims; O Frost ISA). G Kfiddam (USX 
74 E Ute D Eifluod (Swe); I Harrison: A 
MaiehaU: "L Kelly; M Udeber (NeOU: 

G Ean. -J Rose: Kyoung Ju Choi (Kor): A 
Wall. Aim 76 R Drummond. 78 B 
Lano. 78 G J Brand; 81 J Van de VaMa 
(Ft). 82 C O’Connor - Jor (wKnorew). 


■ sofflotaim 

MkntlflU 


SOaBacbar 

JCkHw 


LPQA JAAU8 MUD CLASSIC 

(Onto)- 

I v nfti g Ihw roond aoo— (U 

I sea stmed): 

186 

6 n Pafc (Kor) 


H n g u W Oo4M (S) 
H IQorth (Swai 
P Murat 
J Udba dc (Pe r) 

B King 


I "S MeCanny: M Long 
WZt S Struvar (Gar): J L Guepy (Frl: M 
Halloerg (Swe I B» P kfitcbell: C 
Gane. TO B Davis; J Payne. 71 RJacquo- 
8n (Fr): U Otander ISw|; S Dunlap 
IUS|. 72 E Riaand (U8):FCaaiSp y.O 
McKonzIO (Ariel: DMortand (Can); W 
Riley (Ana): S Bennett J Greaves. 73 T 
Ryder. O Karlsaon (Swe): J Bamas; M 
Smrai; j Nun (Venj; A Humor. C Devore 
l US): p GokSng: Snaun Webetor M 
BooimoyQ; A Good; J Brekarton. J Stoen- 
kamer (Ne6iJ; I Bad. Also: 74 *C Wal- 
eon; T Herron (USI. 76 C Mason. nlrpuM 
Ihe I Pyman; DCnopra (Swe). wm 
L— tdras 88 B Dredge: D Lae. 70 N 
Brown. 71 R HuxUUc |USh C Holo- 
dno (US); -J DoneMsorr. 72 C HBUp. B 
May (USk M Miner, a ciaop. 73 u 
ScargiU, □ Spring; S Aiker (NZ); P 
Hedbfom (Swe): K Beater; S Webster. 

R McFadens; J Ru mmy (Fr|: H Clark. T« P 
Lyons: A Franco (ParpP ScoK A 
CoJIca (Ger): N Roderick; P MeGirHey. 75 K 
Eriksson (Swe): J Singtt | India). A 
Canata (ArgL- C Sunnon |Spi; A Beal. 
Alsor 78 S Rietierdson. 80 M 
O'Grady |US). 81 H Twlay (US). 

FmmSH am (Espoo. Hetoinki) 

I — tfbi B Oml —d won* (GB/lra 


-4 TENNIS 


e c— (ft) 

281 

D Watermark (Swel 
FlmmlSwi 

282 

R Stoberg (Swe) 

N John— m (Swe) 

A Ha n se n (Deo) 

283 

P NObrlofe (Swe) 

J Etffers iSwo) 


ly (Frl: M ATF KALL OF FAME CHAMMOM- 
C WOT (Newport. Rhode Is): Queale* Bn 

IRjecque- Ms: L Pees Ibid] n R 5ctuitUer (Ger) 
map 7-4 E-a LTInln IIII | Bel) bl M Knowles 

IlSpfcD (Ban) 6-4 7-6. SeeMkate Fee. bl 

an): W Tieleirian 6-3 6-4; M Oothvln ISA) bt J 

•a. 73 T Stobenberg lAue) 3-6 6-1 7-6 
mas; M ATP S W EDISH open (Basted): 

; Devore Qiu i l s i lfci M s i Mttes11eeoe|BwB)MJ 

irM Golmerd (ft) fr-7 i-O rec T Jonansson 

n;j Steen- (Swe) bt K Aland (Mor| w/o. D Hrfeaty 
■C Wat- (SIOvlbtJNovaklCzl4-6 6-2b-e.A 

HiEMsqea*- Me a rsdew (Ulu) < WA Go^enz) lit) 5-2 

ae.70N hawsoo 6-3 4-6 7-5: Madvgdav bt Hrboty 

Wo- 6-3 7HJ. nmdh Oastefssaa bt Medve- 

•totop-B dev 6-2 6-9- 

3U ATP SWISS Open (Gstasd): Samt- 

):P Ifcrebi B BecAer | Ger) bt M Rios (Child) 

atater. 6-4 7-6: A OorrtSBa (Sp) bt F Dowulf 

Clark. TO P (Bet) 6-3 6-7 6-3. RmW Oenetje bl 
A Becker 7-6 7-fi B-3. 

iinley. 73 K WTA TOURHAMSKT (Vlunnai 
■ A S a m . Hna Nr P S ctvayaev (Swig) bl E 

A Beal. Gaglierdi (Switz) 6-2 6-4: Q Lean 

Oarota (Sp) bt A CaueHem (Fr) 6-0 6-3. 

I. Phali Sat m yder ta Leon Oarcie c-2 

Oui 

W- WTA CZECH OP« (Prague): Sanfr 

fkiats; J Novotna (Cz) bt H Nagyova isto- 
vak) 2-6 6-8 7-6; S Tutod (Frl v N 
67 R 771 TS Zvereva (Blri 6-34-6 6-4. PI ra l- B u i mI m 
67677178 M TaBud ft- 3 B-ft Pn.d.l. f rtoal L 

B7 70 72 TO “ T Krt ^ 

68717072 

6671 73 70 


73 72 68 G7 1ftB9sec; 2 B McDonald (Jam) 11.10. 
71736788 3 1 Miller IUS) 11.17. Atom BA Hainan 

|GB) 11.23. 200m: 1 B McDonald 
Uamj 2L24; 2 N Voronova (Rus| 2258, 3 S 
67 72 73 68 Goncfiarenko iRus) 22^4. BOOmt 1 L 
72 7369 68 Mikhailova (Rue) 1.58 ES; 2 L VrieBde (Stv) 
1-59 78; 3 Y Alanaayeva (Rue) 20009 
89 727171 ajOOOmi 1 M Merueova (Rusl 8.4786. 2 L 
SNxtong | China) 85589: a h Worku 
717173 73 (ESI) B~.56.B9. 4O0m bmOea: 1 K Batten 
j (USI 53^0; £ T Tar eschuk (Ukr) 53.40: 

3 A Blackett (Barj&t-OB. Mgli Jmnpr 1 M 
US un- l “ aar ,Rom| Z - 00m: * Y Gulyayeva 

1 (Ruel 1.90:3 A Actifl (USI 1.90. Triple 

*■— P-- 1 R Maieeacu (Rom) 1 5.01m, 2 
71 61 83 S Rasperkova iCzl 14.B3: 3 Y Govorova 
lUkri 14.70. 4»1 OOzm 1 France 4243: 
*77087 2 Russ ia -2fl£3 Caribbean 43.11, 

0 OrmtUTIOMAL KVSHT (kfejrem- 

raeaaa bu r g. Gerl. ktani lotto* 1 D Ballery (Can) 
eaeasa I907eec; 2 □ Ercowm (Nig) io.2ft 3 
68 69 88 ENkaraah (Ghana) 1025:4 m Green 
(Jam) 102ft B D Chambers (QBi 
10.38. 400m: 1 □ Brew (USl 45J4: 2 S 
[C 70 ti Bede (Nig) 45.75: 3 M Campbell (US) 

46^1 1500mi 1 5 Rono (Kenl 32SJB: 2 
u 74 u D Mezouzi (Fr) 334^0: 3 D Komen 
M « (Kent 3-3515; 4 A Whiteman iGB) J.35 JO. 

B 7 71 n BOOOtm 1 L lOpkoegvl (Ken) 

13.0i.3i; 2 P Tergal [Ken] 1101 Ji; 3 p 
SS™ KeacniKen) 13.0*4 43 HOnhw 

rSea: 1 C Jackson (GB1 13 07: 2 F Baser , 
(Gari 19.18; 3 F Scnwarthofi iGer) 

1329. 4QQm hordl. at 1 E DaArau)o (Brl 
48 61; 2 Z Coto (US) 5Q.42: 3 C Davfe 1 
ttmto IUS) 5ft8& Pale vault. 1 T Loblnger (Gen 

5^2m: 2 D Ecker (Gprj 560m: 3 P 

Menson 5.70m Wttaa 1 L Riedel (Ger) 

65iSm; 2 A Sedlfi (US) 65 42m; 3 A 
L — Seelig (Gen 6296m. Jawelwl B Henry 
, (Ger) B8S7m: 2 P Blank (Ger) 84 . 56 m; 
•“Mr-R* 1 - 3 T Putaj^js. [USI 8268m: 4 A Unaen (Gar) 

(Ger) 71LB9m; S N hBetand (QS) 75.47m. 

RnovUes Woman lOOna 1 M Oaey |Jam| 

““I 11 JS: 2 m Pnchke (Gar) ii.ib: 3 A Phi- 

>A)btJ Mpp (Gar 111.17. BOOmii HBanhasa 

(MOT) 20CL4B: 2 A Deren (PoO 20244; 3 H 
* Mdsaner (Ger) 20S.77 . 1 SOOns 1 L 

» (Swe) M j Cftojecka (Poij 4 09 JO: 2 C Wuestenhagen 
y?*?" IGer) 4.10.06; 3 K Buttor (USl 4.10 OS. 

lOOmhmrOaai 1 □ Rose (Jem) 12 J i; s h 
-?■* _ Bleasnock [Ger) 1286: 3 A Kirkland 
1 (US) 12 87. 400m hvnOan: 1 D Hem- 

“A 1 - mlnge (Jam) 64.1ft 2 S Smith ilrei 

WbtHfOaty 56S2; 3D Parris (jam) 5S.4S.ISgh ianp. 
Oedve- 1 T Waiter (US) iJ3m: 2D Rath iGer) 

1 J6m: 3 O Boshova (Mol) I.BSm. Long 
. Juapi 1 H Oracnsler (Gen S J5m: 2 F 
» (Chile) May (m 6.79m. 3 STieatke IGer) fiJSm. 


70 726873 

68 717470 lAAFORAMDPMXfUlle. France) 

Mam lOQnul ABoidon (Trii lOJEaetr.Z 

69 72 68 7S F Fredericks INamllD Dl 3 sOgun- 
72716774 koye (Nig) 1Q-W- SOOwu 1 T Washington 
6S 76 ?267 (US) 2035 2S Keitel [Cniea)20«:3 

C CAevol (Fr) 20 79. 400afa 1 A Pettigrew 
IUS) 45.43: S D McCray |U3) 45.45. 3 
jBTire A Harrison (US) 45 61. 800m: 1 RGntrchtr 

(Kenl 1.45JJ3, 2 K KlmweUch (Ken) 

1.45.14; 3 PNdururt (Kan) 1.45.14. 
65666970 S^MMHni 1 B Lahlafi (Mar) 732 6S; 2 
„ ^ I Botiaouldie (Mar) 7.95 41: 3 M Essaid 

lFr)7J5BalO^OOn>1UBen 
68686870 (Ken]272BJB: 2 H RmnMial3AI 27 305?: 

3 S Berrlou! (Mari £731.00. 100 m 

67 ' oric * htnSre 1 A Garda (Cuba) 1524. X R 
“ortan (US) 1331. 8 D Ron (US) 
68677571 13 ja. Long J«pi 1 1 Pearoao (Cub! 

«,«**-.* ftSim: 2 E Walder (USl B 48, 3 R 

MsGfwo (US) B4ft PMe Vaadti 1 1 Potapo- 
67 7168 71 wph (Kail 5.86m; 2 D Markov (Beta) 


ATHLETICS 


69 72 68 TS 
727167 74 
6B 78 TJ 87 


j M Lara (5p) 
Faiennnler (Fr) 

J MArTwd( Sp) 37 


8B 73 64 71 
67 7168 71 


5 75; 3 P BtirlacnenkO (Rue) 5^5 
if I9SZ2 I 4a100mi 1 GB 38J7: 8 US 3668: 3 


66 71 70 72 
71 69 68 TI 


Franca 3926. Mwm i V Alekne rut) 
66.69m; 2 J Godina (US) B6 1 1 . 3 M 
MoiieMMck (Ger) 64.00. 

Woman loom 1 C Alton (ft) 


BASES AJUL 

AMERICAN LGAOUBt Cleveland 12 
Minnesota 2: Bad) mar a 5 Boston 1; Oak- 
land 2 Texas 4: Seattle 2 Anaheim ft 
Tampa Bey 0 NY Yankees 2 Chicago ws 4 
Kaneac City 3. Detroit 5 Toronto 2 
NATIONAL LEAGUEt Milwaukee B 
Chicago Cube 1 1 , St Louib 4 Houston 3 (In 
Hi; nonda4 Atlanta 3: Pittsburgh 0 
Philadelphia T: NY Mats 8 Montreal 4: Col- 
orado 5 San Francisco 4: Arizona 0 
Cincinnati & Log, Angeles 1 San Diego 4. 

BOWLS 

WATERLOO Seco n d nwnt K 

8w (Bolton) M P smytnies ICrosloni 
fl-17; N pye (Croitonl bl B Conway 
(Eccfeamn) 21-30. 0 Itilnalmlti (Preeton) 
bt P Mapp fMMpasl 21-16; C Beery 
(Leigh) Bt C Stucnbury (Horwlen) 21-15; H 
irMmlmiR iPreatnni Pt Q Sugdan 
(Haywood 1 21-13: 0 Hayea I Haywood) ta J 
Runnier (Wigan) 21-12: J Webber 
(Wigan) bt P Hams (Levi end) 21-17; C 
TbcHttpegn (Croton) M C Baylisa 
(Wem) 21-13; C CE^me | Haywood) M □ 
Copeland iCnadderun) jt-i* k 
S catta iWaierioali bt 0 Bndge (Croctom 
21-16, j Hope (Boisjnl ai J Hockey 
(Haywood) 2*-iT; R PovmMI (Oflerton) U 
D Billtngton (BoHen) 21-18. 

BOXING 

WBA FEATH8RWDCHT TTTLEl F 
Harerood (US) bt L Mendoza (Coll pet. 

CHESS 

TMRD OLYMPIAD: Bogtaod leam “ ' 

ee l ee B ne at Meat M Adame (Hacknay); N 
Short (Atnenej: M Sadtor (Cnathaml; J 
Speelman (Hampsiaadl. A Miles (Birming- 
ham); M Hebden (UHcesieri. 


sum (Spi Vhaiiaa. 16 S Heuioi (Fr) 

FOj; 17 Moncassln ell sc IBR Vbenque 
(Fr)FesUna 12: 1 9 N JaJaben: 20 
Brochard all iL Aba 100 Sdiandri a 
SO see. 

EQUESTRIANISM 

ROYAL MTERMATIONAL HORSE 
SHOW (Hlcksieadj. BhUab Sp^B OP. 1 
Virtual Village Hunters Level ( J WhL 
taker); 2 Mliletnrei Ruby (Caplain J Le- 
dingham. Ire): 3 Senator Mlgiitv Blue 
(R Snuuil. H u eeroJer Queen rf l Ta l v e tl i 
II Cap: 1 Abbervale Green (D Lam- 
pam. GBi: 3 Spretie Slelia <M Mtehaelc. 
Geri, 3 Gammon a Whitaker . GBj: 4 
DJ's Rio Grande (S Wild. GB); 5 Argelith 
Grael Palm (E M Bluer. Gw): 6 Dull iL 
McNaughB. Switz): 7 Fla Jc, (M Hughes. 
Irel TraMrt» King Qenrge V 
stakes: 1 Senator Mignxy Btoe (R Smith) 
4 lauitfi. 52.13; 2 Virtual Village Hopes 
ere High [N SktHtonH. 54JB: S Traadaia 
Interview (T Stockdalei 12. 57.88. 4 
Lionel (H Hoeksirai 16 61.95; 9 Traxdata 
TAImc IP Cnarlee. Irel; S Jolly Boy 
(VA Taneira. Br| A8 Bagf a nd IntemA- 
Uanol IMakw 1 Vaor D'lslgne |M 
Hugnn. Ireio faults. 74 15; 2 Flo|i du 
neury (R Pessea. Br| 0. 75.17. 3 Trav- 
OHta Samoa ns (T SmckdaJe. GB) ft 75.94; 
4 Bambuk (G Glazzard. GB! 0.77.07; 

8 Blushing Gtogm | J Popely. GB) &. 82 J1 : 
6 Parry Political (G Gooses, GB) 

79.62. 


HOCKEY 

BlROPEAH NATIONS CUP: CteaO- 
flora (Dundee). Russia 7 Denmark l: Scot- 
land S Switzerland 2. Pinal otand- 
taga> 1 Russia lft 2 Switzerland ift 3 

Scotland 6. (Russia 5 Switz qualify lor 
1949 finals I (Praguel: Wnles 2 GioraJtar 0. 
Cz Rep 20 Bulgaria 1 (AJIcanie) 
lien it Ik mil- France 1 Sweden 0; Spain 9 
Belarus 1 

MOTOR RACING 

BRITISH FORMULA THRU CHAM- 
PtOHSmP (Siiveretoner 1 D Manning 
(GB) Mugan Honda. 2 W Hughas IGB) 
Renault a R Mourido iBr i Mirgen Hondo. 

4 K Roloy (Deni Mugen Honda, 5 M 
Haberietd |Br| Mugen Honda: • A Yoong 
(Mpsl Renault 7 A WKcoi iGBl Tom 8 
Toyota; 8 T Spouge (GBi Mugen Hondo. 
CUWieikiiTvhk, etaadEnge latter 10 
rounds). 1 E Bernoldi |Bn Ii9p»: 2 Ha- 
berield iOS: 3 M O'Connell (GBI 96. 4 
Hughes 92. S L Burk I Bn 61; 4 Manning 
48: 7 R Mourido 44. 8 K Kolby 39. B J 
Spence IGB) 36. 10 M Hynes IGBl 32. 

F1A CT CHAMPfOMSHlP (OilonL' 

Fatwth raimdi 1 K LudvnglR Zontn (Ger/ , 
Br) Mercedes. 2 A UcNish/Y Dednes 
(GBTFr) Porsche: 3 D BraO<iam/E Barnard 
(Aus/Frj Panoz; 4 C BouctiuVB May 
lander |FrrGer) Merc ad ea; a J4d Gourv 
on/M Tiemonn (Fr/Geri Mercedes: 6 
M Bazteis/A Hature (Ger) Porectie 129. 


ROAD RUNNING 

OOLD COAST MARATHON lAuSI. 

Mm 1 F KJprop i Konya) 2 hr iimm 15t6C 
X S Leiel (Kenya) 2.1554; a Q Lyons 
(Aus) 2:17.00. Wb— 1 J Sfllumae (Eat) 
23543: 2 1 Dick (Ausl 235^4: 3 S 
Roee (Aus) 238-29. 

TOWING 

WOMLDOIP REOATTA (Lucernft 
Switz): Rote Man's Bklfh 1 X MuHor 
(Switz) 6.G9.66: 2 R Waddell (NZ> 

8.59.10. 3 1 Cop ISIol 7.04.94 StogM 
oenlH: 1 X Mueller (Swftz) EJ066: 1 
R Weddell (NZ) 659 1ft 9 Iztok C« (Sto 1) 
7.04.84: 4 All Ibrahim Ail (Egypt) 

7.07.02 5 V Chafupa (Cz Repl 7X6.00. 6 F 
Betotan (Nor) 7.1249. PhuM World 
Cop a ta ndhigs: 1 Swltzeriand 16 : 2 Egypt 
15; 3 Cz Rep 13: 4 Now Zealand H: ■ 
Sloven la 1ft Coadeas potra= 1 Auebaiia 1 
(U McKjy/D Gmnj 7 1 7 44; 2 Ger- 
many 1 (R Bens/D Klrchnott) 7.18 73: 3 
Australia 2 (N Oreen/J Tomklnsi 
7X25.67; 4 Slovenia (M Janaa/f Migvic) 
7.3131; 6 Britain (S Williama/F Star- 
let!) 7.32. 1 1: B CfOalia (O MartinpvAl Bar- 
aga) 7.4868. Aim WC ato wtog * 1 
Germany 22; 2 Auttrallz 14; 3 Croatia 13; 

4 Britain 7. 3a Stovonu. Romania 6 . 
DoaMeaeuUaii Italy iL Voscoop/N Sar- 
Uri) 7.04.44; ■ Norway (K Undsot/3 
Sureeth} 7 DS 54 ; 3 czeen Republic (T 
Kaia&IM Ctgier > 1 oa. 1 & 4 Hungary \ A 
Haller/L Szeogl) 7 10.79: S Australia (M 
Free/D Free) 7.ift0ft a Denmark IB 
SAmueban/B Kellazan) 7.16J29. PtaM WC 
f n irt a gsi 1 Norway 1 ft 2 holy 1 ft 8 
Cz Rap H: 4 Hungary 12 : a Poland S 
UiEdTOTlrfd do oM o acuE e: 1 Ger- 
many 1 (I Euter/B Ruenilngl 727 ,15: 2 Holy 


( M CrtspiA. Penman 1 72BJK; 3 Swit- 
zerland (M Gter/M Glcr) 7.2889: 4 Sweden 
(A Balemyr.'A Christensson) 7.34.74; 

5 Ccecn Republic (T Kocovikyri/ Maieukl 
7 J7 25. ft Netherlands (P Aaidewljn/ 

_ M Van dor Linoeni 7 J7.B4. Final wc 
tlMinRi 1 Germany 22: 2 Switzer - 
a land 15.3 llaly 14: 4 Sweden 11; 5 Cz Rep 
9 Ouidneiant4c 1 Italy (A Co- 
rona/A AbOagnale/R Galtarossa/A Soriorl) 
6.15^1 : 2 Ukraine IL Sfiaposhnlkov/O 
Ukov'O Zaakalkoro Marchenko) 6£0.87: 3 
Germany 1 (S Mayer/M GeluleriM 
H acker /S Hoehnert) 6X2.79: 4 Austria 
626 44; 8 Switzerland 62027; 8 Be- 
larus 6.31.04. Final WC 1 Aue- 

Irka 10 . 2 Ukraine 17: 3 Italy 16: 4 
Switzerland 1ft G Belarus 6. UgMaralgM 
ooddasa for. 1 Denmark 1 (TEbert/T 
PouUen/E EbbseiW Feddereen) 6.45.1ft 2 
Australia i (DBeumtorth/SBurgeeasr 
A Edwards/n Rlchardei 6.46.06: a Austria 
(B Wakolbtnger/H JurttcMtoch/W Slot/ 
r M Koban) 6 Si .45: 4 Rinata 6^1.65: S Italy 

6.51.77; G Spain 65608. FW WC 
WiEngm l Denmark 24; 2 Austria 16; 8 
Australia 12: 4 Russia 11; 3 Italy 7. 

Bghtar 1 Germany 1 60927; 2 Romania 

6 09.57; 8 Britain 6.1303. 4 Australia 

ft 15.65: G Russia 6 . 16 * 8 ; G Italy 6.32.48. 
M WC etawG^a: 1 Romania 22; 

2 Britain l5;*Rutoa M; 4 Germany 13:8 
Auatralla 4. C timava loam 1 Britain 
IJ Cracknel VS RedgravafT Foster/M Pin- 
sen l) 62B.40; 2 Romania (V Masta- 
can/C P Meieecu/F CorbeenuTC Nemtoc) 
629.77; 9 Australia (G StewWB Harv 
L soriH DodwelW Slewart] 6J3.M; 4 Nor- 
way 604.61: G Germany 2 835.42. 
ftalWCiMtogal Romania 19:2 
Australia 13: a Britain 12: 4 Germany 
t 9: 5 Norway 8. Lpoerna Regatta Ssal 
•tendBngu 1 Germany 5ft 2 Austra- 
. 118 43: 3= Briiam. Denmark 3ft a Italy 27. 
World Cop ovaral final atendtagni 

1 Germany 137, 2 Britain 112: 8 Danmark 
93; 4 Australia 86. G Romania 77. 

Woman** SkWi 1 1 Fedotova (Rue) 
7.41.41:2 T Hansen (Den) 7.440ft 3 M 
Brandtn (Swe) 7.45.73: En gh enidlw 
1 1 Fedotova (Hue) 7.41.41. 2 T Hanson 
(Den II 7440ft 3 M Brandi n (Swe) 

7 AS. 73; 4 K Rutsehow (Ger 1) 7.46.46; S G 
Douglas (AM 1) 700.72; 8 5 Scawn 
■ (NZ) 707.18 M WC atandhg m 1 Rus- 
sia 34;* Denmark 14; a Sweden 12: 4 
Germany ift S Britain 7. Cnrtaai patras 1 
Canada IE Rotanson/A Kom) 7.40.78; 

2 Australia 1 (J Winter. -A Qzoline) 7.4323: 

3 Denmark |C Rlndom/M Vraal 
746.06: 4 Britain ID Blockie/C Bishop) 
7.46.91: G Australia 2 (A HolbecJc/R 
Ktonamonui) 7 49 35: a Russia (A Ugafr 
chevo/V Potchltaera) 7.55.17. M 
WC stultogs* 1 Britain 2ft 2 Denmark 
15 3 Australia 124 Russia 6 8 US (L 
DeaMescaBs: 1 Netherlands (E Van Nse/ 

P Van Disnoeck] 700.04: a Franca (G 
Burneys BaJmary) 704.17: ■ Lithuania (K 
Raplavska)o7B SaMcktenel 7070ft 4 
China 1 iGitangxle Sun. Xluyun Zhang) 
709.22: 5 Germany 1 (N Stainer /M 
Derlim B.oaift 8 Switzerland (C Luathl. 8 
Wlckli 8.0008. Ftoel WC fnrffwge; 

1 Mather lands 1ft 2 Switzerland 14; 3 
Germany 13: 4 Lithuania 11, G 
Ukraine 7. Ughture&it BeoMa octWs t 
Denmark (A HeilbergrL Anaerason) 

8.05.03. 2 Canada (S WaiOohn/F Milne) 

B 10.75. 3 Poland IE Kuncowlcz/1 Mak- 
ronoekal 8.H-47. 4 Britain (T Langlanae/J 
Hall) 6 14 61: 9 Germany 1 (K Ste- 
phanie Hasrorgi 6.17J8; B Sweden (K 
Ktae|p/M KnelPl 80003. Float WC 
s tamGa ga: 1 Denmark 2ft 2 Britain 15; 3 
Germany li; 4 Sweden ft. B Canada 
6 Quadngiid scuds: i Germany |M 
LutzaiC Will/J T hieme/K Boron] 

7. do 17. 2 Russia iO Dorodnova/1 Levlna/L 
Merk/I Motsseova) 7 OS 56: 3 Austra- 
lia 1 1S Newmarcn/M Haaokiajj Robin- 
son/B Hoyei 7.1009; 4 Belarus 
7.1248, 5 Poland 7.1308: B Britain (A 
Sandere/A MCnabray/E Laverick/R 
Carrol) 70406. Fbwl WC atantogm 1 
Gormany 16; 2 BWons 14: 3 Den- 
mark 13. 4 Russia ift S Australia 11. 

HgMnc 1 Romania 6 41.50. 2 US 
6.4508: 3 Canada ft 45.8ft. 4 Betarue 
6.4603. S Britain 6.49.56 B Australia 
6.48 79. Final WC vtainllngn 1 Romania 
2372 Belarus 13. 3 Britain 1ft 4 Ger- 
many P. 5 Australia 6 

SWIMMING 

A&A NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(ShetfleRfl: naalet Han Bthn Back 
•trefcae 1 M Harris (Tbwer Hamlet) 

3B23. 2 N Willey (Bate Uni) 2646: 3 J VL 
tezka (Czl 27.19 lOOm Pr — a tyte ; 1 
9 Brin (Bate Uni) 5035eec: 2 N Shacketl 
(Mlkilleid) 50.43. 3 G Meadows 
(Leeds) 5003. aoom P aBw B yi 1 J Hick- 
man (Leeds) 106.36; 2 P Parry 
1.59 59: 3 R Ashcroft (Wigan Wasps) 

2.01 07. aoon IndtaiMaM MerBeyi 1 
J Hickman (Stockport Metro) 203 60: 2 J 
Vitazka (CM 2.03.71; 8 A Turner (Smt- 
tordl 2.0606. 4*200n Fta w t y te 1 Unh 
verany ot Bath 7 28. Haas IGB cum 
reel: 2 Leeds 705.6ft 3 Portsmouth 
Northaea 7 48 41 Dfvfng: mq hbot u di 

1 A L Taylor (Centra D C) 54&15pts. 2 B 

Aldridge (Highgate D C) 466 45: 3 j 

Teal (Leeds) 460.70. 

Watvw GOm Fr e eaty te c 1 S Rotpn 
(Newcasthr) 3607 (GB rec|. 1 oom Butter- 
fl*i 1 C Foot (York) 102.2ft 2 Y Hto- 
vocove I Czl 1.6302; 3 M Pndder (ftorts- 
mouth tortnsea) 1 02.38. toon 
BacUvkM 1 S Price (Bath Unll 1.0308: 

2 H Sletlor (Blrmlngnam) t 03.74, 3 M 
< Mereholl (South UnMCmntie) UB33B. 

208m Bro Mtrah e r 1 L Hind marsh 
(LMdS) 200.14; 2 J King (Both Uni] ' 

1 20209: 3 H Eara (Newcastle Btu- 
dents) 2.3156 BOOm fiwrtyfet 1 S CofL 
inos (Bate UnR 6.46.4ft 2 V Horner 
(Stockport Metro) B4904: 3 fl Cooke 
(Reading) BL50.B0. 4a!OOm Rui 
*tyt« PM 1 Leeds 154.17 [GB Club 
rec): 2 Nova Centurion 3. 55 .4ft 3 Co»- 
entry 3.58.1ft DMngi 3u aprktgbMrdi 1 
J Smith 1 Cent re DC) 47305ps (GB 
reej; 2 K Smith (Southend) 42100; 3T 
Richardson (Southend) 41244 

TRIATHLON 

WCWLDCUPiGamagori. Japan): 

Pourtb roandrMoot 1 a Manzan (Br) ihr 
4S03aec 2 D Gaag (Kaz) 1-4BJJ3: 3 M 
Carter (NZ) 1:49 04; 4 C Hill (Aus) 1:49.1B: 

S J Barberry (Sp) 1.4901; 3 R Bolton 
|US| 1-4602; T J Hunt (NZ) 1-4907; ■ C 
BUuo (Fr) 1 4901 g S Bignet IFO 
1 4906. 10 G Gonzaios (Venl I0aoa 
Wemam 1 R HM (Ausl 1060ft 2 M 
Jones (Aus) 10 009 ; 8 J King (Ate) 

109.1ft 4 B undqutet (US) 1*907; g 
K Nlwotfl (japan) 00008: 8 H Hoeoys 
ktapenj ftoi. 15: 7 J Gallagher (Aue) 

20104; 8 E Williamson (NZ) ft 02. 1ft 8 B 
Moulhon (Frl 2i».f9-. 10 1 Mouthon 
(FT) 202.19. 
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Stewards’ 
inquiry finds 
in favour 
of Ferrari 
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Watertight . . . MlchaelSch amacher, Ferrari’s wet-weather specialist, shows his mettle to finish with'10 more championship points 
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DOTC7 PUT YOU* BACK Ot/T .- . • •.*,. : 

WE’VE identified the two culprits that cure backache 'at the wheel fired?, Ae 
badly adjusted mat, and secondly die poods rferigped *ofc Wlffleyoo cn.dojpmia&ug 
about the found. you could weS be stock with the latter fbrtfeenca t h ree yeast. 

. Reason enough, we believe, to affixed a tilde mote scxutiny to dm sea. After aH,. 
you wouldn't buy a bed without making sum it feh c om fort a ble os mfl pt kti w ^ 

■ 'would you? It’s an especially pertinent analogy became a good driver's seat AoaH 
be built to the same exacting staadanb at a qaafity nataWs. Namely, to an trAefmtBc 
design, with the highest quality ra aterah . 

1b *4n« end,\EnnhaIl yww 00 cuabions that are &0y sprung, ”>*** | l hfing 
c oagnact cd entirely from loam. Back rots fashione d fom natural, breathable cwreri a fe . . 

■ which won't overheat and cause the driver to fed tried. And- overall p r op or tio n s 
that ate generous enough to acco mm odate even those who are ample of hip. Bat 
most importantly, we make sure out seats cradle the d river in aB the right places, 
especially the lumiur area, and u n derneath the thighs. So hopefully you’ll finish 
cads journey fctfag more refreshed and idaxed than you starred tL • 

THE ONLY DISCS VO V SHOULD 
" • SLIP IN ANOMEGA. 

DRIVDIG with every muscle in year body rented a tbe sbort rood to' fatigue and* 
stress. Sometimes the cafmrug influence- of musk is just what you treed to relax and 
unwind. {There’s now evidence that Estemng to oar f avouri te nines, reduces blood 
pressure, and stress hormone lerelaj* 

Whatever you choose, be it Rafiohead car Rachmaninov, it’ll sound more soothing 
coming from our sous- of-the-axtCCR Bose sound system.* • 

Operating dress dire autodunger CD player is less strenuous toft A stt of ste erin g 
wheel-mounted controls means’ your back doesn’t have to leave die seat, or indeed, 
your eyes the road. 

DO YOU NEED TO SEE A SPECIALIST? 

Even if you’re not a hack pain sufferer; we’d like to point out die benefits of driving 
an Omega to yon first hand. Contact 0345 400 202 for defcriis* of your nearest 
VanxhaU dea lersh ip, and how to arrange a test drive. • ■ 


* MAKE FOR THE STRAIGHT BACK ♦..* 

Oidbf tnsm^s, dx dxurs that bdp you rduc. most wutf not ie 
tie lazy, ovtT-sUtfftd voriay. A cjtuir tbit supports . . 
your bock, omd hdpsyott to sit met, b p rvfa&fy your best efroke 

*taa The Liufe Bock of Calm? . 


f* 


\*F*. 


A Positive Aid To ftchnuau; THE VAUXHAIX OMEGA 
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Alan Henry at 

Silverstonesees 
Schumacher's latest 
brush with authority 

ICHAEL Schu- 
mad he r scored his 
first British Grand 
Prix victory yes- 
terday in atrocious condi- 
tions and highly controver- 
sial circumstances which 
bordered on the bizarre. 

Having won a remarkable 
battle with Mika Hakkinen's 
McLaren on a track surface 
intermittently assailed by tor- 
rential rain, the German 
brought his Ferrari F300 Into 
the pit-lane to take a 
10 -second stop-go penalty 
after it had passed the 
chequered flag. 

It was the c ulminatio n of a 
sequence of events which 
meant the race ended in a 
state of considerable tension 
and bad feeling. with 
McLaren lodging an official 
protest over the result and the 
way the matter was handled. 
But after an hour’s delibera- 
tion the FIA stewards dis- 
missed the protest 

McLaren claimed that 
Schumacher had. passed the 
Benetton of Alexander Wurz 
on lap 43 of the 60-lap race 
while the field was queueing 
behind the safety car which 
had been deployed to slow the 
race at (he height of the 
downpour. 

For this transgression the 
29-year old German was 
handed a stop-go penalty but 
file stewards decided that this 
should be added to his race 
time rather then bringing 
Mm into the pits for a more 
time-consuming delay. How- 
ever, according to the redes, 
adding 10 seconds to the 
elapsed race rime can be ap- 
plied only if the race is within 
12 laps of the finish, and that 
was not the case. 

The stewards also seemed 
at variance with previous de- 
cisions they have made in 
s imilar circumstances. In last 
year's Austrian Grand Prix 
Schumacher incurred a 10 - 
second stopgo penalty but 
had to come into the pits to 
take it 

This was not the first time 
that Schumacher had been in 
trouble at Sflverstone. In the 
1994 grand prix be was shown 
the black flag after overtaking 
Daman Hill’s Williams on the 
parade lap and was then dis- 
qualified for ignoring the 
war ning signal. 

This time, before the safety 
car went out, Hakkinen's 
McLaren-Mercedes had built 
up a 38-second lead over Schu- 
macher only to see it dissi- 
pated as the field slowed to a 
comparative crawl and Schu- 
macher fell into line behind 


Giancarlo ElsicheDa’s Benet- 
ton and Toranosnka Takagi's 
Tyrrell in the queue behind 
the silver McLaren. 

Two laps before the safety 
car emerged Hakkinen bad 
spun wildly across the grass 
and a gravel trap on the out- 
side of Bridge corner — in dry 
conditions a ISOmph, near- 
flat-out right-hander — but 
managed to regain control 
and rejoin the circuit beyond 
the next corner. 

After five laps' crawl the 
pack was unleashed a g a in 
anH Schumacher moved In for 
the kill. 

With his nose section dam- 
aged by that spin across file 
grass, Hakkinen was strug- 
gling with a handllpg imbal- 
ance which prevented him 
Sending off the German's Fer- 
rari, which surged into the 
lead on lap 51. 

Even Schumacher admitted 
he had been lucky. “I proba- 
bly only won because of the 
safety car and Mika’s prob- 
lems.” he said, “but I have to 
say that I just did not see the 
yellow flag for the Benetton 
which I was supposed to have 


It left Schumacher trailing 
the championship leader Hak- 
kinen by only two points but 
for David Coulthard the race 
was a disaster, his title hopes 
sinking for good when he 
spun out of second place at 
the height of the downpour. 

Similar errors put paid to 
the hopes of his fellow Brit- 
ons Hill and Johnny Herbert, 
both of whom had started 
with high hopes of top-six 
finishes. 

HOI’S demise was particu- 
larly disappointing. Having 
qualified seventh, he ran as 
high as eighth in the opening 
stages, only to spin off on lap 
14. His discomfiture was 
heightened by the fact that 
his team-mate Ralf Schu- 
macher battled through to 
sixth place, felting the Jordan 
team's first points of the sea- 
son after being relegated to 
the back of the grid following 
a technical infringement In 
practice. 

“It was pathetic really. I 
was trying to find a way past 
a backmarker when I lost the 
car and spun, l felt so bad hut 
thanks to Ralf 1 will come 
away from Silverstone with 
some happy fe eling s,” Hill 
said. “I was hugely disap- 
pointed not to have per- 
formed as 1 had hoped. I feel 
very sad not to have given my 
fans a good result” 

For Eddie Irvine third place 
was a reward for a steady 
drive which, after a poor start 
from fifth on the grid, saw 
him complete the opening lap 
in a disappointing 10 th place. 
“I had not expected this result 
after my poor start,” he said. 
”1 had no trouble with any- 
body apart from Damon Hill 
who weaved in front of me.” 
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Across 

1 Conflict® 

4 Weaken® 
a Tag® 

9 Close— agree 

10 Wealthy (7) 

tl Female relative {5) 

12 Rot® 

17 Goodbye® 

19 Need (7) 

21 Hooligan (7) 

22 Lifeless (5) 

23 Vocal organ® 

24 sat® 

Down 

1 infrequently® 

2 Recoil® 

3 Untrue® 

5 Souvenir® 

8 Conscious® 

7 Cad® 

9 Twin-hdled ves 

13 Wariness® 


agreement (7) 


14 Manifest® 
■» Hardy, no; 
® 

16 Feverish® 
18 Deduce® 
20 Silence (5) 


evergreen, yes 
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